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A Discourse of Natural Theology, showing the Nature of 
the Evidence and the Advantages of the Study. By H. 
Lord Brovenam, F. R. S., and Member of the National 
Institute of France. 12 mo. pp. 275. 1836. 


Tue work, of which this is the title, is well fitted, as well 
from the nature of the subject, as from the talents and reputa- 
tion of the author, to excite the curiosity of a somewhat large 
class of readers on both sides of the Atlantic. When a man 
ripe in years and experience, known as a profound and eloquent 
statesman, and a zealous promoter of knowledge among the 
people; who, by rare industry and force of mind, has suc- 
ceeded, in the midst of laborious professional and public ser- 
vices, in bringing almost every branch of science under his 
sway, offers to the world his reflections on the topics, which 
come within the range of Natural Theology, the desire is 
widely felt, of knowing what the work contains, and the 
additions, if any, which it makes to the contributions of former 
inguirers. ‘The Christian expectant, especially, asks himself, 
Shall I here find, on a subject at once of philosophical and 
practical interest, a display of the argument and eloquence by 
which this same author has so often charmed me in his efforts 
on less important matters? He has chosen a theme, on which 
the majority of men, in the walks of literary or of political life, 
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would never think of writing a book for the instruction of their 
contemporaries and of posterity. I may expect, that the chief 
element in the work will be that of scientific discussion ; but 
will it not be of a nature to accredit fundamental doctrines in 
the science, and leave the mind of the reader serious, and better 
prepared, to welcome the disclosures of Revelation ? 

We are not, perhaps, justified in ascribing to others our own 
feelings before perusing this “Discourse.” Yet it is hardly 
probable, that such Christians, as have been led, by their pre- 
ferred studies, to examine a little narrowly the evidence on 
which Natural Theology rests, can have merely glanced at an 
advertisement of the work, without feeling some anxiety to 
become acquainted with its contents. These persons, if they 
have since read the volume, will be the best judges of the cor- 
rectness of the remarks and estimates which we propose to 
submit to our readers. Our aim is not to make use of the title 
as a starting point to a series of observations of our own,-—a 
course which may sometimes be admissible, though seldom 
should we prefer to follow it ;—it is rather, in discharge of what 
we conceive to be the appropriate duty of reviewers, to present 
a faithful analysis of the work under consideration, and to point 
out both its principal merits and imperfections. 

It was with raised expectations that we began the reading of 
the production before us. Often as we have experienced, that 
such expectations are with difficulty satisfied, and that they are 
an unfavorable preparation for being greatly pleased with works 
of superior merit even, we have, in the present instance, for 
the most part, suffered no disappointment after the entire peru- 
sal. It will, indeed, appear, in the course of our remarks, 
particularly in the concluding part of them, that his lordship 
has made some statements from which we must unequivocally 
dissent. But these objectionable views appear, mostly, in one 
place, and may be easily separated from the parts of the work 
which do not seem liable to censure. With the exception here 
noted, and one important omission hereafter specified, the work 
has fully realized, in some places surpassed, all that we had 
promised ourselves from the study of its pages. No encomi- 
ums in our power to bestow could exaggerate the merit appa- 
rent in the clearly conceived and luminously arranged views of 
the author, and in the perspicuous, pleasing, and, so far as 
the subject requires it, elegant style in which they are presented. 
It is evident, that the noble writer had maturely studied the 
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topics which he discusses, and he utters his thoughts with the 
unrestrained freedom, yet perfect propriety, which are the 
characteristics of the best masters of language in the British 
nation. Without wishing to disparage at all our own literature, 
we may here say, that in respect to an easy flexibility of style, 
compatible, at the same time, with the highest vigor and con- 
densation, and all the gravity, which the most serious matter 
demands, we have very few writers who can sustain a compar- 
ison with the best British authors. 

We proceed to give an outline of the course of thought in 
the work which occupies us. 

The volume opens with an address to John Charles Earl 
Spencer, to whom the publication-is inscribed. From this ad- 
dress, which, while it breathes the language of friendship, has 
the rare merit of being free from adulation, we transcribe the 
first paragraph, as setting forth the reasons which led to the 
preparation of the work : 


“The composition of this Discourse was undertaken in conse- 
quence of an observation which I had often made, that scientific men 
were apt to regard the study of natural religion as little connected 
with philosophical pursuits. Many of the persons to whom I allude 
were men of religious habits of thinking; others were free from any 
disposition towards skepticism, rather because they had not much 
discussed the subject, than because they had formed fixed opinions 
upon it after inquiry. But the bulk of them relied little upon Natu- 
ral Theology, which they seemed to regard as a speculation built 
rather on fancy than on argument; or, at any rate, as a kind of 
knowledge quite different from either physical or moral science. It 
therefore appeared to me desirable to define, more precisely than 
had yet been done, the place and the claims of Natural Theology 
among the various branches of human knowledge.” 


That our readers may learn, still more definitely, the object 
of the work, we subjoin an additional quotation. It is taken 
from the Introduction, pages 12 and 13: 


“This Discourse is not a treatise of Natural Theology: it has not 
for its design an exposition of the doctrines whereof Natural Theol- 
ogy consists. But its object is, first, to explain the nature of the 
evidence upon which it rests,—to show, that it isa science, the truths 
of which are discovered by induction, like the truths of Natural and 
Moral Philosophy,—that it is a branch of science, partaking of the 
nature of each of these great divisions of human knowledge, and 
not merely closely allied to them both. Secondly, the object of the 
Discourse is, to explain the advantages attending this study. The 
work is therefore a logical one.” 
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Not a few persons, we are confident, will agree with us, that 
his lordship has rendered a most precious service to the cause 
of truth and of science, in thus calling the attention of think- 
ing men to the ground on which the doctrines of Natural 
Theology rest. We should have been far less pleased, if he 
had given us a work, ever so full, on the proofs of design which 
are spread in such endless profusion in the world around us,— 
not because we are indifferent to these manifestations of con- 
trivance,—but because the inference drawn from these facts, 
that there exists an Intelligent Power, has, by some, been pro- 
nounced hasty and unsatisfactory ; and hence, a careful exami- 
nation of the nature and logical value of the argument in 
question has appeared to us peculiarly desirable. At a time 
when the advanced state of the physical sciences has multi- 
plied, almost to infinity, the instances of observed adaptation, 
it is surely better for writers on. Natural Theology to discuss 
and settle the principles of the science, to assure themselves 
and others of the soundness of the main argument, than to 
seek to accumulate new facts, of which the number is already 
more than sufficient. The work of Lord Brougham not only 
invites attention to this too much neglected part of the subject, 
but it fully develops the nature of the evidence on which the 
science is built, and shows, that this evidence is as rigorously 
conclusive, and of the very same kind, as that on which are 
founded the most firmly established truths of physics and psy- 
chology. 

The author explains, in a portion of his Introduction, the 
import in which he chooses to use some of his principal scien- 
tific terms. Before following him in the body of the work, it 
will be necessary to give the reader an idea of a few of his 
definitions. 

He distinguishes between Natural Theology and Natural 
Religion, making “ Theology the science and Religion its 
subject.” He says, that these words were used by former wri- 
ters, as Paley, Butler, Clarke, Bentley and Derham, with 
more or less of indeterminateness, but never in the precise ac- 
ceptation which he gives to them. To mental, as distinguish- 
ed from physical science, he applies the general term of 
psychology, and divides it into two branches, which cover the . 
whole field; the one treating of the powers of the understand- 
ing, which he denotes by the word intellectual, the other of the 
powers cf the will, which he calls active. Moral science 
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treats solely of duties and of their correlative rights, and is 
thus separated from psychological science, which confines itself 
to the investigation of the faculties of the mind. We have 
thus three distinct sciences, Physics, Psychology and Ethics. 
The two former treat of existences, the one in the natural, the 
other in the spiritual world, and may be called Ontology ; the 
latter, ethical science, which treats of rights and duties, may 


be termed Deontology. Lord B. says: 


“ According to a like arrangement, Natural Theology consists of 
two great branches, one resembling Ontology, the other analogous 
to Deontology. The former comprehends the discovery of the ex- 
istence and attributes of a Creator, by investigating the evidences of 
design in the works of the creation, material as well as spiritual. 
The latter relates to the discovery of his will and probable intentions 
with regard to his creatures, their conduct and their duty. The 
former resembles the physical and psychological sciences, and treats 
of the evidences of design, wisdom and goodness exhibited both in 
the natural and spiritual worlds. The latter resembles rather the 
department of moral science, as distinguished from both physical 
and psychological. We may thus consider the science of Natural 
Theology as consisting, like ali inductive science, of three compart- 
ments, natural, mental and moral; or taking the Greek terms, 
physical, psychological and ethical.”—p. 15. 


It is hardly necessary to say, that the classification here 
proposed, whatever may be its advantages, is not free from 
objections. We mention only one. A writer on moral phi- 
losophy, who should confine himself within the limits of the 
science as here defined, would sometimes find it difficult to 
establish his precepts. ‘These must draw their principal au- 
thority from the dictates of conscience. But the moment that 
an appeal is made to this, or any other faculty of the mind, as 
prescribing a certain duty, the legitimate boundaries of the 
science are overpassed. ‘The moral philosopher, then, who 
rightly comprehends his business, who seeks to inculcate human 
duty by teaching its foundations, will refuse to be guided by 
any such arrangement. He will always refer, for the proof of 
his doctrines, to those original sentiments, which establish the 
distinction between right and wrong, and make a man respon- 
sible for his conduct. As the distribution which his lordship 
proposes cannot be always adhered to, it seems to be of little 
practical value. Indeed, he is himself fully sensible of the 
objections to which it is liable, and says, with great justness, 
that “no scientific language we possess could help breaking 
down under us in an attempt to maintain a perfectly logical 
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arrangement.” ‘To the one he has chosen, as it is actually 
applied in the present work, we have no special objection. 

The “Discourse” itself, which we now proceed to examine, 
is divided into two parts, the first of which, in seven sections, 
“treats of the nature of the subject, and the kind of evidence 
upon which Natural Theology rests.” Our limits will not 
permit us to present so full an analysis of these subdivisions of 
the work as we could wish ; though we hope to be able to give 
a sufficiently clear idea of ‘the main design of each part, to 
induce our readers, particularly theological students and young 
ministers, to recur to the original performance, and thus satisfy 
themselves that it has strong claims on their attention. 

The first section of the work is entitled, “ An introductory 
view of the method of investigation pursued in the physical 
and psychological sciences.” The author here combats the 


idea, that the objects of purely speculative pursuit are divisible, 
by any clearly drawn line, into two classes, the one consisting 
of what in the physical world we know by the senses, and 
what in the spiritual we learn by consciousness, and forming 
tovether what may be called Human Science ; the other com- 
posed of things with which reasoning alone acquaints us, apart 


from any thing we see or feel, of speculations concerning the 
cause of all that is around us, concerning our own origin and 
destiny, and therefore termed Divine Science or Theology. 
In particular he denies, that the method of investigation in these 
two kinds of philosophy is different, “and that the kind of 
evidence varies by which the truths of the one and of the 
other class are demonstrated.” He adds, “ the error” here 
noticed “is far more extensive in its consequences than a mere 
inaccuracy of classification, for it materially impairs the force 
of the proofs on which Natural Theology rests. ‘The propo- 
sition which we would place in its stead is, that this science 
is strictly a branch of inductive philosophy, formed and sup- 
ported by the same kind of reasoning on which the phystcal 
and psychological sciences are founded.” ‘This position, it 
will at once be seen, is important and fundamental ; and it is 
the chief design of the author, in this and the two following 
sections, to elucidate and confirm it. He first shows, in the 
remaining part of the present section, that there seems to exist, 
at first view, as great a diversity of evidence in the different 
branches of Human Science, as is alleged to exist between this 
and Divine Science ; while yet it is manifest, on more minute 
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examination, that this diversity, in the former case, is only 
apparent. Hence he infers, that it may, in like manner, be 
only apparent in the latter case. Thus it seems just, to a 
careless examiner, to divide the objects of our knowledge in 
natural and mental science into two classes,—those of which 
the senses and consciousness immediately inform us, and those 
of which we learn the existence by reasoning from something 
first presented by the senses or by consciousness. But nothing 
can be clearer, on a careful inspection, than that this division 
rests on no well-established ground ; for there is, however little 
perceived by minds unexercised to abstraction, in all even the 
simplest cases which would be pronounced to belong to the 
first class, a process of reasoning. Thus it is not by the simple 
information of the senses, unaccompanied by any act of com- 
parison, that we learn the existence of light, heat or motion, 
or of any external object whatever. Nor can we be said to 
be directly conscious of the separate existence of our own 
minds. We are conscious, simply, of certain exercises of 
thought, volition and emotion, and hence infer the existence of 
something which thinks, feels and wills;* and it is only b 

_ experience and further acts of reasoning that we learn that the 
subject of these exercises is spiritual, or independent of any 
form of matter. If these views should appear novel and 
startling to some of our readers, we entreat them to examine 
carefully the portion of the work under review ; and also the 
fifth section of this first part, wheve the separate existence of 
the mind is discussed. We know, that it has been common 
with writers on mind to regard as. first truths some of the prop- 
ositions here represented to be the results of reasoning. It has 
been said to be foreign to the business of philosophy, and a 
transgression of its rules, to attempt to prove or disprove the 
existence of either the material or spiritual world. But we 
cannot assent to these declarations. ‘They seem to us to pro- 
ceed from a too violent reaction against the doctrines of Hume 
and Berkeley, and to betray an unjustifiable fear lest the foun- 
dations of our knowledge should be overturned. No harm 
can result from the analysis of any of our complex mental 





* The argument by which Descartes proved his existence,—cogito : ergo 
sum,—often as it has been ridiculed, appears to us conclusive, and founded on 
an accurate observation of mental operations. It is true, that the premise in- 
volves the conclusion ; but it is the same in all legitimate reasoning.—See 
Whately’s Logic, passim. 
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operations. The authority of the propositions which assert the 
existence of matter and of mind is precisely the same, whether 
we consider them as primary truths of the reason, or as arrived 
at by a short, and by most men, unobserved process of de- 
duction. 

Having thus shown the unsoundness of the distinction made 
in the objects of Human Science, the author proceeds, in the 
second section, to a direct “ comparison of the physical branch 
of Natural Theology with Physics.” Let it be kept in mind, 
that the object of this comparison is solely to show, that in 
both of these inquiries, we employ the same method, and rely 
on the same evidence, and that, consequently, we cannot 
refuse our assent to the conclusions of the natural theologian, 
without, at the same time, rejecting the doctrines of the natu- 
ral philosopher. 

[t came not within his lordship’s design to present a large 
number of instances of adaptation in the natural world. It 
was, however, to his purpose to adduce a few examples. 

He shows, by an illustration taken from the structure of the 
eye, and its perfect adjustment to the properties of light, to the 
medium in which vision is performed, and to the varying exi- 
gences of different animals, that the natural philosopher and 
the natural theologian reason in the same manner, and from 
the same facts, and that the sole peculiarity of the theolo- 
gian’s process consists in adding the inference, that an intelli- 
gent Agent fitted the instrument in question to the end which 
at is seen toanswer. ‘The peculiar mechanism of the eye, and 
the use which it subserves, are facts known by observation, and 
common to both inquiries. It would occupy us too long to 
follow the author through the remaining illustrations by which 
he proves, that the theologian only superadds a single step to 
the process of the physical inquirer. 

But what shall we say of this additional step, the inference 
that the observed arrangement is the work of a Superior Intel- 
ligence, who fitted it to ‘the discovered end? This is a conclu- 
sion, which the natural philosopher, as such, is not concerned 
to draw. It lies out of the science which he cultivates. Is it 
not, however, a conclusion in itself perfectly legitimate, resting 
on the firm foundation of experience, and an instance of as 
strictly rigid induction, as any conclusion whatever in physical 
science? Let Lord Brougham give the answer :— 
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“It is plainly only a generalization of many particular facts; a 
reasoning from things known to things unknown; an inference of a 
new or uoknown relation from other relations ‘formerly observed 
and known. If, to take Dr. Paley’s example, we pass over a com- 
mon, and: strike the foot against a stone, we do not stop to ask who 
placed it'there; but if we find that our foot has struck on a watch, 
we at once conclude, that some mechanic made it, and that some one 
dropped ‘t on the ground. Why do we draw this inference? Because 
all our former experience has teld us, that such machinery is the 
result of, human skill and labor, and that it no where grows wild 
about, or is found in the earth. When we see that a certain effect, 
namely, (listinet vision, is performed by an achromatic instrument, 
the eye, why do we infer that some one must have made it ? Because 
we no where, and at no time, have had any experience of any one thing 
fashioning itself, and indeed cannot form to ourselves any distinct 
idea of what such a process as self-creation means ; and further, be- 
cause when we ourselves would produce a similar result, we have 
recourse to like means. Again, when we perceive the adaptation of 
natural objects and operations to a perceived end, and from thence 
infer design in the maker of these objects and superintender of these 
operations, why do we draw this conclusion ? Because we know 
by experience, that if we ourselves desired to accomplish a similar 
purpose, we should do so by the like adaptation; we know by ex- 
perience that this is design in us, and that our proceedings are the 
result of such design; we know, that if some of our works were 
seen by others, who neither were aware of our having made them, 
nor of the intention with which we made them, they would be 
right should they, from seeing and examining them, both infer, that 
we had made them, and conjecture why we had made them.”—pp. 
45, 46. 

These observations are solid, and admit of no reply ; and 
they are worthy of being mentioned as an example, by no 
means a solitary one in the work, of the facility with which the 
author lays hold of fundamental principles, where they seem 
to’ have escaped the notice of former writers. 

The strength of the inductive inference, which the natural 
theologian draws from the adaptations remarked by physical 
inquirers, is well illustrated by comparing it with the osteologi- 
cal researches of Cuvier, Buckland, and other recent writers. 
These men, by a minute inspection of the texture and extremi- 
ties of certain discovered bones, and by admeasurement of their 
proportions, have been led, step by step, through a long series 
of inductions, to the existence of animals different from any 
which now exist, or have existed, in the present state of our 
planet,—which inhabited it in the condition that it presented 
long before any of theanimated beings now known had an 
origin. Here is a conclusion, which no person competent to 
judge of it rejects, and which borrows noue of its force from 
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testimony, or from the corroboration of the senses ; and wherein 
does it differ, as to its nature, from that by which, without any 
aid from either of these kinds of evidence, we ascend from 
the infinity of perceived adaptations in the universe to their 
unseen Author? 

We pass tothe third section of the “ Discourse,” in which 
his lordship compares “ the psychological branch of Natural 
Theology with Psychology.” He expresses a just surprise, 
that the modern writers have almost wholly overlooked this 
part of the subject; though it is certainly the most interesting 
and important. We do not, indeed, admit the justness of the 
author’s remark, that “ the intellectual system is equally fruit- 
ful in proofs of an intelligent cause,” as the material creation. 
So far as the number of adaptations, ‘which lead to the inference 
of a Designer, is concerned, we think, that the advantage is 
greatly in favor of the visible universe, ‘the instances of design 
in this being literally endless. But for the purpose of impres- 
sion, of full “and distinct conviction, we are quite sure, that the 
arguments drawn from the mind are superior in value. Is it 
necessary to say so obvious a thing, as that it is solely by the 
mind that we can form any conception of a spiritual Creator, 
or hold any intercourse with him? When we ascribe to him 
power, justice, or benevolence, or any other attribute, we do 
nothing more than transfer to him, in a higher measure, certain 
conceptions which have their roots in our own spiritual being. 
It is far different when physical existences are the subjects of 
examination. We carefully exclude from our idea of a First 
Cause any of the properties of matter; and, although in the 
striking arrangements and relations which we discover among 
material things, we see clear proofs of design, yet the design 
itself is not any thing material ; it is an idea of our own minds, 
formed in view of certain facts, and involves the distinct ex- 
istence of the mind itself as a thinking being, and of that more 
perfect Mind, which planned the physical adaptation, and en- 
dowed us with faculties to mark it. 

Now this peculiar existence, mind, is as capable of being 
examined by us as matter is. It bas a number of faculties, 
and all these are somany “means working to an end.” First, 
we remark the power of reasoning, that is, of comparing and 
inferring, by which knowledge is acquired both for use and for 
gratification. In this process, it is aided by attention, the power 
by which the thoughts are fastened upon a subject. To relieve 
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the difficulty and irksomeness of this exercise, we are endowed 
with curtosity, which renders attention to new ideas agreeable ; 
with association, which brings up past ones; and with habit, 
which surprisingly diminishes the fatigue of mental effort. 
Memory preserves for future use the knowledge once gained. 

Passing to the active powers, we mark the appetite which 
continues the species; the affections which provide for the 
rearing of the young; hope, which encourages us in our toils ; 
fear, which inspires caution ; sympathy, prompting us to relieve 
the distressed ; anger, of use in self-defence; curiosity, an incen- 
tive to acquire knowledge; and the desire of imparting to 
others what we have discovered, that they may enjoy the ben- 
efit of it. 

The foregoing is a rapid analysis of a part of the section 
under review ; and imperfect as it is, it is sufficient to show 
that the human mind presents instances of adaptation, fully as 
striking, to say the least, as any which nature furnishes. 

But sincere as has been our pleasure to meet with this argu- 
ment from our mental constitution in the work before us, we 
must here notice a capital omission, at which we feel regret. 
The reader will see, that in the abstract, which we have made 
of his lordship’s remarks, no mention is made of conscience. 
Is there, then, in this essential part of man’s being, this faculty 
by which he possesses the ideas of right and wrong, and be- 
comes an accountable agent, related to a moral system, no 
mark of design, no proof of adaptation? We are persuaded, 
that his lordship would be one of the last to maintain this 
opinion. We ascribe it solely to inadvertence, that the elo- 
quent and philosophical author of the “ Discourse” has not 
given to this part of the mind a place in his view of the psy- 
chological argument. But this consideration does not at all 
diminish our regret in view of the omission. The author, instead 
of confining himself, in this part of the work, to a simple 
exposition of the nature of the argument, professedly sets him- 
self to exhibit more at length the proofs of design in the men- 
tal world, and alleges, as a reason for so doing, the silence of 
former writers on this branch of the subject. We trust, there- 
fore, that it will not be imputed to captiousness in us, that we 
notice the oversight in question. It seems to us, that if there 
is a single part of our mental constitution which merits special 
attention, in a treatise on Natural Theology, it is the one of 
which we here speak. What, in fact, is Natural Theology ? 
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Is it not the sum of those doctrines in respect to the being and 
attributes of God, our duties towards him, and expectations from 
him, whith may be drawn from an examination of the whole 
of his works? But of the whole of his works of which we 
have any knowledge, there is not one, if we leave out of view 
the part of the mind in question, that could give us, in the first 
instance, the idea of his moral attributes. It is simply beaause 
man is himself a moral being, and possessed of a moral nature, 
that he forms to himself the idea of a moral God. And if 
the moral part of man be, indeed, as is generally admitted, the 
noblest part, then it would seem, that the corresponding attri- 
butes of God, or those which this part of man_ particularly 
recognises, instead of being left out of view, should be made 
especially prominent in a treatise on Natural Theology. Hence 
we think, that the argument derived from our ideas of right 
and wrong, and our consequent adaptation to obey moral laws, 
should occupy a conspicuous place in the psychological proofs : 
and we will add, that this whole part of the subject ought, as it 
seems to us, to precede the consideration of the physical branch 
of the argument. We admit the question of arrangement, how- 
ever, to be one of subordinate interest. 

It is obvious, that the evidence on which this part of Natural 
Theology is founded, is the very same as that on which the 
whole science of psychology is built. The argument, there- 
fore, which we have now passed in review, cannot be set aside 
without destroying the foundations of mental philosophy. 

The author, having thus examined the nature of the argu- 
ment which infers a Designer from the facts in the world of 
matter and that of mind,—called the argument @ posteriort,— 
proceeds, in the fourth section, to consider the value of the 
reasoning a@ priort, employed by Dr. Clarke and some other 
writers. No part of his lordship’s work displays more acute- 
ness than this. We shall, however, pause upon it but a mo- 
ment. ‘Though we have never met with a person who has 
expressed much satisfaction with the @ priort argument, yet we 
do not remember to have before seen its inconclusiveness 
exposed in a clear manner. But here the pretended demon- 
stration of Dr. Clarke, is demonstratively assailed. This 
famous reasoner assumes, that the existence and attributes of 
God are necessary truths, like the doctrines of mathematics, 
and, consequently, that their contraries are inconceivable. Now 
we know, that the contraries of these truths not only have been, 
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and may be conceived, but are, at the present day, actually 
held by more than half of the world. This alone shows the 
absurdity of the @ priori argument. So Lord B. shows, that 
the inference from the existence of space and time to the exist- 
ence of an infinite Being of whom these are the qualities, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption, that space and time have a real 
existence, independently of our conceptions of them. Not to 
mention here any of the absurd consequences, which are proved 
to result from this hypothesis, and which manifest that it is 
inadmissible, it will be sufficient to say, that Lord B. clearly 
evinces, that the ideas of space and time are originally the 
product of experience, and the conceptions of infinite space 
and time nothing more than generalizations of notices of the 
senses and of consciousness. ‘The argument thence derived, 
were it ever so conclusive, should not therefore be called an 
argument a priort, since it is plainly nothing more than an 
example of @ posteriort reasoning. 

The fifth section of the work discusses the “Moral or Ethi- 
cal branch of Natural Theology,” or, as it is otherwise explain- 
ed, “the probable designs of the Deity with respect to the 
future destiny of his creatures.” It treats exclusively of the 
immortality of the soul. The author divides it into two parts, 
in the first of which, he exhibits at large the argument for a 
future state drawn from the nature of the mind ; in the second, 
he notices some considerations derived from the attributes of 
God, in connection with the condition of the species, which 
seemed to him to lend force to the doctrine. ‘The reader can- 
not fail to be interested in the whole of this discussion, in which 
he will find embodied, in a most attractive form, whatever of 
much argumentative value has been said by ancient and mod- 
ern sages, on the subject. If there is a defect in this part of 
the performance, it lies in the distant and hardly noticeable al- 
lusions to the moral perfections of God, and to the feeling of 
guilt, of which all who reflect on their own character are 
conscious, facts which point not dimly to a retributive state, 
and often fill with gloom the contemplation of the future. We 
must think, that these views come within the moral branch of 
Natural Theology, or, at any rate, that they lie on the confines 
of it; and it seems proper to indicate them as forming a tran- 
sition to the study of revelation. 

All the investigations in the three departments of Natural 
Theology which we have now passed in review, have respect 
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to. final causes. But Lord Bacon, the father of imductive 
science, proscribed, it is said, this whole class of inquiries. 
How is this to be accounted for? The examination of this 
matter occupies the author in the sixth section of the “ Dis- 
course.” He shows, by a number of quotations from Lord 
Bacon’s works, that his opposition to the search of final 
causes has been too strongly stated, and that it was leveled, 
mainly, against the abuse of the doctrine. He does not deny, 
however, that this great man was unduly prejudiced against the 
inquiry in question, and attributes his prejudices to the perver- 
sions of the study which he had remarked in the writings of 
the ancient philosophers. We refer those of our readers ‘who 
may wish to know more fully the views of Bacon on this 
point, to the section of the work under review. We presume 
that no one in the present day would suffer the authority of 
this philosopher, were it more unfavorable that it is, to throw 
discredit on a department of inquiry which seeks to discover 
the uses of things, and thereby heighten our conceptions of the 
attributes of the Creator. 

In the concluding section of this first part, the question is 
discussed, whether Natural Theology should be regarded as a 
distinct science, or be ranged under the respective heads of 
Physics, Psychology and Ethics, from which, as we have seen, 
its materials are drawn. ‘The author, on the whole, prefers the 
arrangement, which gives a separate existence to the science, 
though he treats it as a matter of convenience merely, and 
says, that “ much of theology must still be found intermingled 
with physics and psychology, and there only.” ‘This is mani- 
festly true, as no work on Natural Theology, however volu- 
minous, could exhaust the proofs of design already observed in 
the universe; and the progress of science is making almost 
daily additions to the existing mass of proofs. Nor does it seem 
to be desirable, that a treatise should exhibit any thing more 
than a specimen (as compared with the whole number) of the 
adaptations with which the universe abounds. The work of 
Paley is sufficiently full on the physical branch, though, unfor- 
tunately, it leaves wholly untouched the psychological division, 
by far the most important, and without which his reasoning is 
inconclusive.* 











* Lord Brougham, speaking of Paley, says, ‘‘ He does not even advert to 
the argument upon which the inference of design must of necessity rest,—that 
design which is the whole subject of his book. Nothing can more evince his 
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The reader will find, in the concluding part of this section, 
some very valuable remarks on analysis and synthesis, and on 
the propriety of dismissing these terms from inductive science. 
We pass them with this brief notice, as they have only an 
incidental connection with the main subject of the work. 


We come now to the second part of the “Discourse.” It 
is comprised in three sections, of which the last only will detain 
us long. The general subject in all is the utility of the 
study. 

The first section is on the pleasures of the study, and shows, 
that Natural Theology furnishes precisely the same kind of 
gratification which is afforded by scientific inquiries in general. 
This is a necessary corollary from the previous part of the 
work, showing that there is no peculiarity in the mode of 
investigation or the nature of the evidence employed in this 
science. The author’s illustrations of the pleasures of scientific 
pursuits are copious and eloquent, and such as none but a gen- 
uine votary of science could have given. 

. The second section treats of the pleasures which are pecultar 
to this study. ‘These consist in the evidences of design and 
skill, which the investigation presents us in new and ever-vary- 
ing forms,—in the profusion every where around us, in what- 
ever place we may be, of the facts of the science, which 
spontaneously, or with little labor, offer themselves to our notice, 
without torturing nature, as the physical inquirer is often com- 
pelled to do, to wrest from her her secrets,—in the elevating 
character of the truths to which our attention is here called,— 
and, finally, in the subserviency of these studies, properly pros- 
ecuted, to our moral improvement, by the constant aliment 
which they supply to devout feeling. 


“See only in what contemplations the wisest of men end their 
most sublime inquiries! Mark where it is that a Newton finally 
reposes, after piercing the thickest veil that envelops nature,— 
grasping and arresting in their course the most subtle of her ele- 
ments and the swiftest,—traversing the regions of boundless space, 
—exploring worlds beyond the solar way—giving out the law which 
binds the universe in eternal order! He rests, as by an inevitable 








distaste or incapacity for metaphysical researches. He assumes the very posi- 
tion which alone skeptics dispute. In combating him they would assert, that 
he begged the whole question; for certainly they do not deny, at least in mod- 
ern times, the fact of adaptation.’’—p. 80. WVote. 
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necessity, upon the contemplation of the great First Cause, and holds 
it his highest glory to have made the evidence of his existence, and 
the dispensations of his power and of his wisdom, better understood 
by men.”—pp. 184, 185. 


We pass some observations on the advantage of a large 
number of instances of design, as subservient both to the inter- 
ests of the science, and to the purpose ‘of keeping alive the 
sentiments of gratification and devotion, that we may bring our 
readers to the concluding section of the “ Discourse,” treating 
of the aids which Natural Theology renders to the cause of 
revelation. 

We fully agree with the author, that no degree of light 
which may be shed on the science in question, can give any 
just alarm to the friends of revelation, or lend the slightest 
force to the allegation, that “the two systems are rivals.” 

The Bible presupposes and sometimes teaches natural reli- 
gion, as such, as a system at once speculative and practical, or 
as inculcating certain truths to be believed, and certain duties 
to be performed, and enforcing the same by sanctions. Some 
may think this an unguarded statement ; yet every idea which 
it expresses is involved in the language of Paul in Rom. 
1: 18—20. Indeed, our proposition is little more than a transla- 
tion of the very words of the apostle into the terms appropriate 
to our subject. God and his attributes, human accountable- 
ness and blameworthiness, are taught, and may be known 
apart from the Bible. But that the system of doctrines, to 
which we, in the present day, give the name of Natural The- 
ology, has gained much in point of clearness, from the unavoid- 
able habit of transferring to it the luminous views received from 
revelation, we have no doubt. As revealed religion, in respect 
to a portion of its doctrines, agrees exactly with natural, it has 
been easy for deistical writers to clothe the latter with a bright- 
ness borrowed from the former. This may sometimes have 
been done unconsciously, and without any unfair design ; 
though more frequently, we may believe, it has proceeded 
from a desire to surround themselves with just enough of the 
effulyence of Christianity to furnish a plausible pretext for 
rejecting the remainder of its light. But natural religion and 
revelation are not hostile the one to the other, and neither the 
infidel nor the Christian is justified in considering either sys- 
tem as unworthy of his notice. The light of nature, or what 
unaided reason teaches, tallies exactly, so far as it goes, with 
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the disclosures of the Bible ; and this conformity between the 
two over so much of the distance as they traverse in common, 
is a strong presumption for believing, that revelation will not 
misiead us when left our sole guide. She dismissed her atten- 
dant, for the avowed purpose of opening a path by which lost 
man might return to God; and along the whole of this path, 
she left the same prints which marked the first part of her 
journey. We trust, that these remarks will exempt us from the 
charge of undervaluing natural religion, while they manifest a 
still higher regard for revelation. 

But we can by no means admit, that revelation is not a sys- 
tem complete in itself, and that it is not immovably establish- 
ed on its own proper evidence. We think, therefore, that his 
lordship employs too strong language, when he says, “that it 
is a vain and ignorant thing to suppose, that Natural Theology is 
not necessary to the support of revelation,’ and, ‘that no suf- 
ficient evidence can ever be given by direct revelation alone in 
favor of the great truths of religion.” We understand him to 
assert, in these and similar passages, that if the proofs of Natu- 
ral Theology should be rejected as unsatisfactory, it would be 
wholly impossible to establish the truth of revelation. He 
denies, in particular, that any divine communication could be 
proved by miracles; since these, he alleges, could make known 
only power, and this might reside in a bad being, or in several 
bad beings, as well as ina single good one. Now we must 
declare our unqualified dissent from these views. Whatever 
might be the fate of Natural Theology, should we be driven 
to admit, that all its proofs from reason are inconclusive, it 
seems to us, that we might still hold fast to revelation. We 
cannot subscribe to the statement, that the credibility of the 
latter is at the mercy of any inquiry into the evidences of 
design in the created universe. ‘The message which God has 
sent, has its own proper proofs, full and distinct in themselves, 
and though, as is the case with all moral proofs, they are capa- 
ble of receiving additions from other sources, yet, without any 
foreign aid, they are sufficient to gain the assent of every honest 
inquirer. We object, especially, t to the statement, that miracles 
are necessarily mere signs of power, and incapable by them- 
selves of proving the truth of a revelation. Where is the 
error in saying, that a being possessed of wisdom and goodness, 
and the power necessary “to work a miracle, may display all 
three of these attributes in a given miraculous interposition ? 

VOL. IlI.—NO. IX. 3 
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The rejection of the proper proofs of Natural Theology 
certainly does not render it an inconceivable supposition, that a 
being having the attributes here named may exist; and the 
possibility of his existence once admitted, we cannot consistent- 
ly maintain, that it is impossible for him by miracles to make 
a full and unequivocal manifestation of his true character. It 
is, therefore, not true, that miracles can afford no proof of the 
truth of a revelation. We believe, that the truth of Christianity 
from miracles is liable to no stronger objection @ priort than — 
might be urged against the proof of Natural Theology from the 
appearances of design in the created universe. In other words, 
there is, prior to an actual examination, no more presumption 
against the idea, that divine power, wisdom and goodness 
should be displayed in the alleged miracles, than there is 
against the idea, that these particular attributes should be mani- 
fested in nature. 

Let us, then, descend from this high ground of @ priori pro- 
bability to the question of fact. Is it true, that the miracles, 
wrought in attestation of the Christian Revelation, display no 
other attribute than power? Did ever a serious man rise from 
a perusal of the four gospels with the conviction, that the mira- 
cles there recorded displayed no benevolence? Was it ever 
the feeling of a reader of these narratives,—If I were not 
already convinced, by the study of Natural Theology, that a 
wise and good Being rules the world, I should here find nothing 
of a nature to give me that conviction? For ourselves, we 
can hardly believe, that an individual ever realized this supposi- 
tion. We think, that the miracles of which we speak are 
fitted to make quite as strong an impression on the mind, as 
the marks of design in the natural world. We can, indeed, 
figure to ourselves an inquirer, who has passed through all the 
proofs from nature, and retained his skepticism to the last, but 
who, on coming to the consideration of the miracles of the 
New Testament, finds his doubts removed, and is led to em- 
brace the gospel with all which it presupposes. Instead of 
coming through natural religion to revealed, the process is 
reversed. It is only after receiving Christianity that he dis- 
covers the wisdom and goodness of God in his works. This 
is, in fact, the order which was followed by the converts from 
polytheism to Christianity in the first centuries. No one will 
pretend, that it was through Natural Theology that they made 
their way to the new religion. And what does the history of 
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the propagation of the gospel among pagan nations, in modern 
times, teach on this subject? Not, assuredly, that the natural 
proofs of the being and attributes of God are never to be pre- 
sented, and can never lead the heathen to receive Christianity, 
as some have too hastily concluded from a few detached pas- 
sages in Paul’s Epistles, and from one or two insulated facts 
in the history of modern missions, as, for example, from the 
experiment of the Moravians among the Greenlanders. But 
while the teaching of natural religion is allowed to be, in some 
cases, a useful preliminary and help to the inculcation of the 
gospel, the journals of missionaries may be appealed to, as 
furnishing the fullest proof, that the preaching of Christianity 
as a direct revelation from heaven,-resting on its own peculiar 
proofs, external and internal, has operated numerous conver- 
sions from polytheism. 

These remarks do not, however, set forth our strongest ob- 
jection to the views under consideration. Our Saviour plainly 
appealed to his miracles as a sufficient proof of the divinity of 
his religion. ‘To the Jews who resisted his claims, he said, “ If 
I do not the works of my Father, believe me not ; but if | do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works.” John 10: 37, 38. 
But this instance, it may be said, proves nothing ; as the Jews 
knew the doctrines of natural religion. Be it so; though the 
gospel found no where more declared enemies than among this 
people, who ought, if his lordship’s reasoning be just, to have 
furnished its principal converts ; for among the pagan nations, 
the disciples of Natural Theology were, at the most, few. We 
will then take another case. Our Saviour sent his apostles 
among pagan nations, and the power of working miracles was, 
in cases where their joint testimony could not be had, almost 
their sole attestation. Shall we then say, that the Founder of 
Christianity instructed his apostles to resort to a deceptive 
test? ‘This must be said, if what Lord B. says of miracles is 
true. But we cannot admit a statement, which throws such 
an imputation on the Saviour. 

We will give place to but one more brief animadversion. 
His lordship speaks of the evidence of testimony as gradually 
becoming weaker with the “ lapse of time,” and intimates, that 
revelation, but for the aid which it receives from natural theolo- 
gy, would at length “lose its sanction.” We deem this an 
altogether untenable position. 

The plague of Athens, described by Thucydides, an original 
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witness, is certainly not supported by so strong a body of evi- 
dence, as attests the miraculous facts of the New ‘Testament ; 
yet where is the historian, at the present day, who would 
represent this event as in the slightest degree doubtful, as pos- 
sessing less claims to be believed than it had in any portion of 
the intervening period, or as in a progress towards a diminished 
measure of credibility? Remarks precisely of the same kind 
might be made of a thousand other events of ancient history. 
What then should hinder us from applying a similar remark to 
the miracles wrought in attestation of the Christian revelation ? 
Why should the evidence of testimony, in this case alone, be 
spoken of as in a state of decline towards an interminably 
increasing degree of doubtfulness ? 

We must, in concluding, express our regret, that the faulty 
views on which we have now commented are found in this, in 
the main, uncommonly able and excellent work. Leet it not be 
thought, however, that we suspect the author of entertaining 
hostile feelings towards revelation. We donot. We think 
only, that his ardor to recommend an intrinsically valuable 
study has led him to make some incautious statements. And 
we earnestly hope, that our animadversions will hinder no one 
from procuring and studying the “ Discourse. ” 

We add, simply for the information of perhaps a portion of 
our readers, that there are subjoined to the body of the work 
nearly seventy pages of notes. ‘They are on subjects connect- 
ed with the topics of the “ Discourse,” and contain much 
highly valuable erudition and discussion. D. N. S. 










Articte II. 


INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS. 










Constitution of the Federal Street Baptist Maternal Society, 
Boston. Third Annual Report of the same. Fourth An- 
nual Report of the same. Constitution of the Providence 
Maternal Association. 


THE papers, named at the head of this article, present to our 
attention a subject, which yields in importance to none other in 
the whole department of Christian duty. We rejoice in the 
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many intimations, which we are permitted to see, that its im- 
portance is beginning to be acknowledged and felt. We re- 
gard the evidence of this fact as one of the most cheering 
tokens for good which distinguish our time. And we hesitate 
not to say, that among all the devices, to which this growing 
sense of parental responsibility has given birth, we know of 
none, which appeats to us in its design so well suited to be 
useful, or which in its operation has in fact proved so eminently 
useful, as the formation of Maternal Associations. It is not our 
purpose at this time to write their eulogy. ‘Those who do it, 
will find the materials for it in the history of the institution 
itself. It proposes a plan of moral action, which has been put 
to the test. It has ceased to be a project, commending itself 
by its mere apparent utility: it has been carried into effect, 
and realized fully the hopes of its most sanguine promoters. 
In proof of this, we might bring forward many interesting facts, 
both from the reports named above and from other sources 
within our reach. But we must resist our inclination to do 
this. It is in another way, that we propose, if we can, to pro- 
mote the cause. 

The ministry of woman, when exercised in its appropriate 
sphere, is silent and unobtrusive. The eyes of the world are 
but little upon her, in the discharge of those duties to which 
nearly the whole of her life must be devoted. In pursuing her 
proper path, she takes but few steps, which bring her into 
prominent notice. Her condition is one of comparative obscu- 
rity. Here, if true to her destination, she lives and labors and 
dies, and then the grave, which closes over her form, covers 
her name and memory forever. Such is the ordinary lot of 
woman. It is not strange, perhaps, that she should sometimes 
repine, that she should covet some more extended field of ac- 
tion, that she should imagine, that if she were only less obscure, 
she might be more useful. Such complaint is sometimes heard ; 
and holding as we do, that the feeling, which prompts it, is 
mistaken and wrong, that there are in fact no offices of life, 
which take a deeper hold of the destinies of the world, than 
those of woman, and that she should realize this considera- 
tion and derive from it a powerful stimulus to duty, we shall 
endeavor in what follows to correct the mistake in question, 
and do what we can to diffuse correct views of the truth. 

The idea, which we have just advanced, is strikingly accord- 
ant with the obvious analogies of nature. Noone can have 
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failed to observe, that those causes in the physical world, which 
produce the greatest results, are those which are most silent in 
their operation. A summer’s shower will increase the rivulet 
to a torrent, and cause it to rush from the mountain with the 
noise of a cataract. But how soon is its fury spent! A few 
days: pass, and the bed, over which it rolled, dashing and foam- 
ing, is again dry. The desolation, which it spread in its way, 
is ~ speedily repaired, and no trace of the temporary ruin 
remains to be seen. ‘The mighty influence, on the other hand, 
which binds the planets to their spheres, and impels the earth 
in its orbit, and gives us the delightful vicissitude of day and 
uight, summer and winter, is exerted in so imperceptible a man- 
ner, that it not only eludes the notice of the undiscerning, but 
till recently has been undiscovered by the eye of philosophy 
itself. We should expect now, on the principle of correspon- 
dences, that the same law w ould hold in the moral world. 
We believe, that it does hold. We believe, that if we would 
discover here the sources of that influence, from which the most 
extensive and permanent results have sprung, we must search 
for them among the recesses of human life. We are of those, 
who go so far as to think, that the day of final revelation may 
disclose facts in regard to this point, which it would seem 
almost madness now to conjecture as mere possibilities: facts, 
which will show, that we were in this world not only very ig- 
norant as to the connection between causes and their effects, 
but that we placed as much too low an estimate upon some 
sorts of agency, as we did too high upon others. Instances 
are oocasionally coming to light, which greatly strengthen the 
probability of this supposition. 

If it were inquired of us, whose influence upon the world’s 
destiny has, in our opinion, already been, and will hereafter be 
felt, as deeply, perhaps, as that of any mere human being who 
has ever lived, instead of naming any one, who has sat upon a 
throne, or has counselled kings, or has fought battles, or has 
been eloquent, or learned, that person, our answer would be, is 
a certain female, whose ancestral name we have been able by 
no research to discover, the period of whose birth happened, as 
we find it incidentally mentioned, on the eleventh of July, 
1732. And who, the reader perhaps i is ready to ask, was this 
unknown but wonderful woman? What page of history has 
recorded her deeds?) What city, like the wife of Themisto- 
cles, did she rule, by ruling in the heart of her husband? Or 
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what monarch, like the favorites of the second Charles of Eng- 
land, or Louis the fifteenth of France, did she captivate by her 
charms and compel to lay his sceptre at her feet? The ob- 
scure woman, to whom we refer as having exercised so unpar- 
alleled an influence on the destinies of the human race, employed 
no such arts as these. The moruer or Jonn Newron dis- 
charged faithfully her obligations as a Christian parent. This 
is the most that we know respecting her. ‘The consequences 
arising from this faithfulness may not be greater, probably they 
are not greater, than those, which stand connected with many 
other cases of an equally strict discharge of duty. It is not 
often, however, that the history of this connection is laid open so 
fully to the inspection of human eyes ; and we therefore ask 
attention to it as an instructive illustration of the benefits which 
a single pious female may bestow upon the world. 

That the conversion of her son was owing, under God,. to 
the prayers and instructions of Mrs. Newton, :t is impossible to 
doubt. He was but seven years of age at the period of her 
death ; and yet retained so strong an impression of her charac- 
ter, that a course of the most unrestrained abandonment to sin 
could not wholly efface her image from his mind. It followed 
him amid all the scenes of profligacy into which he plunged, 
and imposed upon him a restraint, from which he could at no 
time altogether escape, and which in the end proved the means 
of his recovery to a life of piety and usefulness.“ My mother,” 
he says, in his Narrative, ‘‘ was a pious, experienced Christian ; 
and, as I was her only child, she made it the chief business and 
pleasure of her life to instruct me and bring me up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. She stored my memory with 
many valuable pieces, chapters and portions of Scripture, cat- 
echisms, hymns and poems. She often commended me with 
many prayers and tears to God, and I have been told, had in 
her mind devoted me to the ministry.” Any one having 
faith in the divine promises, and acquainted with the circum- 
stances, which this extract discloses, might have predicted, even 
at the time when the “ African blasphemer ” * was sunk so low 
in vice and infamy as literally 





* A friend of Mr. Newton represented to him, after he had now passed his 
eightieth year, that it might be expedient for him to desist from preaching and 
stop before he should wholly lose his voice. ‘I cannot stop, ’’ said the ven- 
erable minister of Christ, with peculiar energy of manner. ‘‘ What! Shall 
the old African blasphemer stop while he can speak? ’’—Cecil’s Life of 
Newton. 
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“to be the sport of slaves, 
Or, what more wretched yet, their pity,”— 

that the child of such a mother would not always be a wanderer 
from God, but sooner or later would reap the fruit of those 
“many prayers and tears” which had consecrated his infancy. 
That such an anticipation would not have been unfounded, the 
event has shown ; and it is, of course, through the labors of the 
converted son, that we are now to trace the effects of the influ- 
ence of the pious mother. 

It is unnecessary to pass the life of this remarkable man in 
minute review before us. He was more than forty years, it is 
well known, one of the most laborious and successful preachers 
of the gospel that have in modern times blessed the church. 
There are few men, who have been instrumental of turning so 
many souls to God, as were converted by the personal efforts 
of his ministry. This, however, was but one of his departments 
of action. He served the cause of the Redeemer with equal 
effect perhaps in other ways.* What writings of a religious 
nature are more widely circulated than many of the productions 
of Newton, or are superior to them in the excellence of their 
tendency? He possessed also talents for conversation, which 
enabled him to diffuse over the very extended sphere of his 
acquaintance an influence, which was the acknowledged cause, 
in a multitude of cases, of the most happy results. All the 
benefits now arising from these and similar labors of Newton, 
we are to set down, in accordance with the view which we are 
taking, to the faithfulness of his mother. 

Let us now proceed a step farther, and trace briefly some of 
the consequences of the life of this devoted man, as they are 
seen flowing in particular channels. We shall select only the 
more conspicuous cases. ‘There can be no doubt, that we are 
indebted mainly to the ayency of Newton for all the important 
services, which the celebrated Dr. Buchanan has rendered to 
the church and the world. It was at a time, when the future 
author of the “‘ Christian Researches in Asia” was in a state, 
not of utter indifference indeed, yet of great looseness of views 
in regard to religion, and still worse indecision of conduct, that 
he for the first time heard the preaching of this eminent minister 





*It is sufficient to justify this remark to state, that his ‘« Narrative ’’ of his 
own life, his ‘* Memoirs of Cowper, ’’ ‘* Progress in Grace,’ ‘“ Letters to a 
Niece, ”’ ‘* Life of Eliza Cunningham, ’’ and perhaps other pieces, have been 
published as tracts by the American Tract Society. 
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of Christ. It awakened his already excited mind still more 
deeply. He embraced the earliest opportunity of a personal 
interview with the preacher, and was soon after this not only 
established in the belief and practice of Christian principles, but 
preparing by a course of academical study to urge the obligation 
of these principles also upon others. Every reader of religious 
biography is familiar with the leading events in the life of this 
distinguished man. He was appointed, on completing his stud- 
les, it is well known, to an important station in India, where he 
not only exerted upon the English population such an influence, 
as a minister of acknowledged talents and piety must always 
exert, but undertook and accomplished measures for the im- 
provement of the moral condition of-the natives, which deserve 
to be ranked, and, as their effects are more and more developed, 
will be ranked, among the noblest achievements of Christian 
philanthropy. All this train of i important consequences, there- 
fore, we must refer also to the piety of the woman, who, through 
the medium of her son, was the occasion of their taking place. * 
The influence, which Newton exerted upon Dr. Scott, 
author of the Commentary, if not absolutely decisive in bring- 
ing him to embrace evangelical views of the truth, without 
doubt contributed greatly to this result. ‘The facts in the case 
are briefly these. At the time of Newton’s settlement in his 
vicinity, he was such a stranger to the distinguishing doctrines 
of the gospel, that, according to his own confession at a subse- 
quent period, he “held them in sovereign contempt: spoke of 
them with derision, and declaimed publicly ” against those who 
believed them, “as persons full of bigotry, enthusiasin and spir- 
itual pride.” His first suspicions, that possibly he might be 
himself in error, while those were right, whom he was despising 
as bigoted fanatics, were awakened by an incident, ¢ placing 





* The fact is too interesting to be omitted, that it was Dr. Buchanan’s “ Star 
in the East,’’ which first directed the attention of Mr. Judson to the subject of 
a mission to Asia. Hence, had not the mother of Newton been a pious and 
faithful woman, Newton himself might not have been converted, nor Buchanan 
introduced into the ministry, nor that train of causes brought into operation, 
whieh is now opening such glorious prospects of light aud knowledge and hap- 
piness upen Burmah and all the adjacent regions. We predicate the remark, 
not upon what we may suppose God could do, but upon what we perceive he 
has actually done. We speak historically, not theologically.—Memoirs of 
American Missionaries. 

+ The incident referred to is a very instructive as well as affecting one, and 
is thus related by Scott himself in his *‘ Force of Truth.’ ‘* In January, 1774, 
two of my parishioners, a man and his wife, lay at the point of death. I had 
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his own negligence as a minister, in painful contrast with the 
faithfulness of a man, who, in point of abilities, as well as relig- 
ious sentiments, was an object of his deepest scorn. ‘This 
occurrence led the way in the first place to a personal interview, 
and then to a correspondence of some length on the topics 
respecting which the parties disagreed. ‘The fears of Scott in 
regard to the correctness of his opinions, which led him to seek 
this intercourse, were greatly strengthened in the progress of it. 
The arguments of his friend, enforced.as they were by a spir- 
it of the most affectionate kindness and a life of singular devot- 
edness to God, at length won their way to his heart, prevailing 
against the most inveterate prejudices, and what was still more 
difficult, an overweening conceit of his own superiority. In 
short, it is impossible, we think, to read the history of his relig- 
ious inquiries, as related by himself in his “ Force of Truth, ” 
without being convinced, that his recovery from Socinianism 
was effected, humanly speaking, by the prayers, the example 
and the instructions of Newton. In making this remark, we 
are merely assenting to the declared opinion of Scott himself. 
He was accustomed to speak of Newton and feel towards him 
as his spiritual father. 

Here, then, is another well ascertained instance of conversion, 
to be placed among the fruits of the labors of that humble 
woman, whose influence upon the world we are considering. 
But think of it as the conversion of such a man! It was not 
that of a common person, but of a professed minister of the 
gospel, whose extraordinary capacity for doing good or evil 
was thus rescued from the service of heresy, and secured to the 
cause of truth, not only undiminished, but vastly augmented 
by the excitements of Christian principle. It would be neces- 





heard of the circumstance ; but, according to my general custom, not being 
sent for, I took no notice of it, till one evening, the woman being now dead, 
and the man dying, I heard, that my neighbor, Mr. Newton, had been several 
times to visit them. Immediately my conscience reproached me with being 
shamefully negligent, in sitting at home within a few doors of dying persons, 
my general hearers, and never going to visit them. Directly it occurred to 
me, that whatever contempt I might have for Mr. Newton’s doctrines, I must 
acknowledge his practice to be more consistent with the ministerial character 
than my own. He must have more zeal and love for souls than I had, or he 
would not have walked so far to visit and supply my lack of care to those, 
who, as far as I was concerned, might have been left to perish in their sins. 
This reflection affected me so much, that without delay I very earnestly, yea 
with tears, besought the Lord to forgive my past neglect, and I resolved 
thenceforth to be more attentive to this duty. ”’ 
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sary, in order to give a just impression of the extent of his 
influence, to go into a minute detail of the labors of his life ; 
of course we cannot now do this. Let the reader think of 
him as an indefatigable minister of Christ, during the greater 
portion of a life extended to the term of more than sixty years, 
and, for a considerable part of this time, preacher to a large 
congregation in the metropolis of England,—as the active pro- 
moter of every feasible scheme for the advancement of the 
temporal and spiritual interests af men, and, be it specially 
noted, regarding as feasible what more timid spirits would 
shrink from as rashness, and even madness itself,—as the au- 
thor of a Cammentary on the Scriptures, almost unequalled in 
the excellence of its practical tendency, and absolutely un- 
equalled in the extent of its circulation,—as the auther, too, of 
numerous published writings, always pervaded by a rich vein of 
good sense and sound piety, and sometimes characterized b 
masculine energy, and even originality of thought,—let the 
reader think of him, also, in his more private relations, movin 
in a sphere, which enabled him to diffuse far and wide the in- 
fluence of a most devoted life, and the head of a family, with 
which great numbers were at different times connected, and of 
which no one, his biographer informs us, could be long a mem- 
ber, without imbibing his spirit and giving hopeful evidence of 
piety,—let the reader, we say, call to mind such an outline of 
the history of Scott, and he may then form some, though: still 
very inadequate idea, of his serviceableness to the church and 
the world. All these benefits, then, are to be set down as 
remote consequences of the fidelity, with which the mother of 
Newton discharged her duty to her son. 

The intimacy which existed between Newton and Cowper 
should not be passed over in this connection, The religious 
principles of the poet were undoubtedly fixed before he made 
the acquaintance of his clerical friend.* Still, the influence 
exerted upon him from this source was of the most salutary 
kind. It was the means of cherishing and maturing his piety, 
and of giving it a depth and fervor, which it might not have 
acquired in any other way. The decidedly evangelical cast, 





* It has been said, that the singular melancholy of Cowper was greatly 
aggravated, if not produced, by the orthodox society with which he was 
intimate at Olney. This is an old charge; and we see, that some recent wri- 
ters are still repeating it, just as if it had never been exposed. It was done 
long ago, and conclusively, we think, by Cecil, in his Memoirs of Newton. 
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which stamps the poetry of Cowper with so precious a value 
in the estimation of the Christian reader, might have been, we 
will not say, wholly wanting, but certainly much less marked 
than it is, had it not been for the prayers, the letters and the 
heavenly counsels of Newton. At any rate, it is well known, 
that many of the finest religious hymns in the language, which 
express the feelings of the pious heart, with unrivalled beauty 
as well as truth, and which are beyond price, as useful aids to 
devotion, owe their origin altogether to the connection of which 
we are speaking. In short, it is not too much to say, that if 
the productions of Cowper have any value, as affording an 
earnest of the sanctified literature which we trust will not only 
abound, but be exclusively relished in the days of millennial 
glory,—if they are precious, as evincing the compatibility of 
eminent genius and devotion,—if they may be appealed to 
with honest pride by the believer, as an illustration of their own 
sentiment, that 
“ Piety has found 


Friends in the friends of science ; and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews,”— 


if the poems of Cowper possess these and similar merits, it 
is not too much to assert, we think, that we are indebted for 
the invaluable treasure, quite as much to the curate as we are 
to the poet of Olney. Leet this fact, then, be taken into ac- 
count, in estimating the extent of maternal influence in the case 
to which we are attending. 

We will now turn to another of those streams of moral in- 
fluence, which, in all probability, have emanated from Newton. 
There is good reason for believing, that the prayers of this holy 
man were the means of converting the late al/ustrious Wilber- 
force. The knowledge of this fact has but recently become 
generally public, although it must have been long known among 
the more private acquaintance of the parties. The grounds 
of the opinion just advanced are not, perhaps, absolutely con- 
clusive, yet such as those will least except to, who are most 
attentive to the methods employed by God in bringing men into 
the kingdom of his grace. It is chiefly upon the authority of 
a passage contained in the Rev. Mr. Scott’s sermon, preached 
in the native place of Wilberforce, on occasion of his death, 
that we rest the statement, that the conversion of this distin- 
guished orator and Christian was owing, under God, to the 
instrumentality of Newton. It is the following: “ At twelve 
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years of age, Wilberforce attended a school in the neighbor- 
hood of London, residing with a pious uncle and aunt; the 
latter of whom, on some occasion, introduced him to the notice 
of the beloved and venerable John Newton. When nearly 
fifteen years after, altered views and revived impressions led 
him again to seek the acquaintance of that excellent man, Mr. 
Newton surprised and affected him much, by telling him, that 
from the time of the early introduction just alluded to, he had 
not failed constantly to pray for him.” 

This is certainly a remarkable incident. We know of noth- 
ing in the circumstances of the acquaintance, which should 
have awakened such an interest for a child seen but a few 
moments, and afterwards not heard ‘of perhaps for many years ; 
and can account for the fact, that such an interest was awak- 
ened, only by referring it to the special agency of the Holy 
Spirit ; and if so, who can resist the conviction, that the design 
in all this was to prepare the way for at length bringing into 
the kingdom of Christ the youth, for whom such incessant 
prayer was offered? And then, still further, who can believe, 
that a man of the apostolic faith of Newton would be suffered 
to urge a specific request at the throne of mercy, for so many 
years, without being heard and accepted? Even this view of 
the case would be satisfactory. 

There is something, however, so pleasing and fit withal in 
the idea, that Newton should have been instrumental in raising 
up such a benefactor to the African race, as Wilberforce was, 
that we should be willing to believe it, even if there were less 
proofof the fact than actually exists. All the world knows,— 
for some men have been very industrious to have it known,*— 
that Newton was engaged in the slave-trade for several years 
after he had professed to have imbibed the spirit of him, who 
came to preach deliverance to the captives, and to open the 
prison doors of those who are bound. It is easy to account 
for this, without at all disparaging his religious character. He 
lived at a time, when all the nations of Christendom, not ex- 
cepting even the pilgrim settlers of New-England, were prose- 
cuting the horrid traffic in human flesh, when none entertained 





* Among the rest, Lord Brougham, as it is reported to be, has donc his part. 
Cowper’s Newton, he says, wrote, ‘‘ that he never had sweeter communion 
with God than—on his last voyage to Guinea!’” We understand the sneer, 
and might perhaps more easily admire its wit, could we overlook its spirit. 
—Edinburgh Review, No. 97. 
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the slightest suspicion of its lawfulness, much less openly 
arraigned and questioned it. So holy a man as President 
Edwards is said to have written a tract to justify making 
slaves of the Africans, on the ground, that if left within their 
own country, they must die without a knowledge of the Saviour, 
whereas, in Christian lands, they might become acquainted 
with the gospel, and thus be saved. At the same lime, it is 
certainly matter of deep regret, that men of eminent piety 
should be guilty, even under these very alleviating circumstan- 
ces, of so outraging the principles of their profession. Such 
cases fix a blot upon the Christian name, at which the enemies 
of religion, with a pitiful triumph, are ever pointing the finger 
of derision. If spirits in heaven can be unhappy, how must 
it sadden their joys to reflect, that they were even the unde- 
signing authors of such dishonor to the cause of Christ? It is 
easy to persuade ourselves, therefore, that that God, who 
“will wipe away ail tears from the eyes” of his children, 
should have conferred on Newton the privilege of providing 
such a deliverer for Africa, as she found in the child for whom 
he was fifteen years offering incessant prayer, and thus have 
given him the joy of knowing, that if he had ignorantly in- 
flicted on her great wrongs, he had yet made her, as it were, 
an ample reparation. 

In view of the foregoing statements, it will not be thought 
unwarranted, we trust, to consider Newton as haying been, in 
the hands of God, the chief instrument af the conversion of 
Wilberforce. And what event, it is almost needless to ask, has 
occurred for centuries, fraught with consequences of greater 
magnitude to the interests of mankind? When has the indi- 
vidual lived, who has exercised a more decided influence on 
the destinies of the world? Who, since the days of the gifted 
Paul, has consecrated nobler powers to the cause of. his 
Redeemer, and left more monuments of the energy of his 
talents, and the disinterestedness of his zeal? His work on 
Practical Religion alone has probably conferred greater bene- 
fits on the age, than all the labors of almost any other man 
now living. His efforts for the abolition of the slave-trade and 
slavery place him, by universal consent, among the most dis- 
tinguished benefactors of his race. And how much the benev- 
olent institutions of England owe to the charities of his princely 
fortune, and the appeals of his glowing eloquence, every body 
knows, that has been at all conversant with the religious pro- 
ceedings of that country for the last fifty years. 
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It will be excused, if we depart from this course of general 
allusion, to notice a particular case of conversion, effected 
through the instrumentality of Wilberforce, not only highly 
important in its effects on the church, but peculiarly interesting 
in the circumstances which produced it. ‘The case referred to 
is that of the Rev. Legh Richmond. He had entered the 
ministry, it would seem, with very defective views of its solemn 
nature, his motives altogether worldly and selfish, and an entire 
stranger to the spiritual, humbling, self-denying doctrines of the 
gospel. Soon after his entrance upon the sacred office in this 
state of mind, Wilberforce’s treatise on ‘ Practical Christiani- 
ty’ was put into his hands, with the request, that he would 
give it an attentive reading. ‘The impression, which the peru- 
sal made on his mind, is thus described by himself. Speaking 
of the baptism of one of his children, by the name of Wilber- 
force, he says,—“ 1 feel it to be a debt of gratitude, which I 
owe to God and to man, to take this affecting opportunity of 
stating, that to the unsought and unexpected introduction of 
Mr. Wilberforce’s book on “ Practical Christianity,” I owe, 
through God’s mercy, the first sacred impression which I ever 
received, as to the spiritual nature of the gospel system, the 
vital character of personal religion, the corruption of the human 
heart, and the way of salvation by Jesus Christ. As a young 
minister, recently ordained, | had commenced iny labors too 
much in the spirit of the world. The scriptural principles 
stated in the “ Practical View,” convinced me of my error ; 
led me to the study of the Scriptures with an earnestness, to 
which I had hitherto been a stranger ; humbled my heart, and 
brought me to seek the love and blessing of that Saviour, who 
alone can afford a peace which the world cannot give. I 
know too well what has passed within my heart, for now a 
long period of time, not to feel and confess, that to this incident 
I was indebted, originally, for those solid views of Christianity, 
on which | rest my hope for time and eternity.” 

We need not speak at Jength of the character and services 
of the man, who was thus converted to the truth. The church 
can display few names of brighter lustre, than the name of 
Richmond. It would have stood high, even upon the records 
of the apostolic age itself. As to his own times, not many 
certainly have adorned them with the splendor of greater tal- 
ents, or blessed them with the fruits of a more enlarged and 
efficient philanthropy. He would have endeared himself to 
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the hearts of the pious for ever, had he done nothing more than 
to write “The Dairyman’s Daughter,’ “The Negro Ser- 
vant,” and “'The Young Cottager.”” What multitudes, even 
during the brief period that they have been in circulation, 
have these “simple annals of the poor” made wise and rich 
unto eternal life! How many have been penetrated and sub- 
dued by the sweet voice of piety, that speaks from these pages, 
who would never have listened to bolder and more direct 
appeals! Scarcely a month or a day passes, which does not 
illustrate the power of these tracts to convert the souls of men. 
Who that considers this, and considers still further, that having 
been extensively translated, they possess and exert the same 
power in many other languages besides our own, and that they 
will continue to affect thus the human mind, so long as the 
world itself endures, can fully estimate the extent of the benefit, 
which their author has bestowed on mankind? Nor has he 
left more distinct footsteps of his activity here, than upon sev- 
eral other of the great fields of benevolent effort. We can 
only add, that as a pastor, as an eloquent preacher of the gos- 
pel, as an advocate of the cause of missions, for which he 
repeatedly acted as a public agent, and in other ways, he 
served his generation with a fidelity and an effect, which it Is 
given to few men to equal. ‘T’o the sum, therefore, which has 
been already computed, of the advantages resulting to the 
world from the influence of Mrs. Newton, we must add still 
further all the beneficial results of the lives of Wilberforce and 
Richmond. 

It is unnecessary to extend our illustrations at greater length. 
Those that have been given, if not the most striking which 
a more extensive acquaintance with biography, and a closer 
insight into the connection of events, would have furnished, are 
still sufficient, we think, to sustain the remark, that this woman, 
of whom we have been speaking, has left as deep visible traces 
of her existence upon the face of human affairs, as almost any 
uninspired person, that has yet appeared in our world. Is it 
not so? Suppose, then, that all which she has done for our 
race were at this moment undone; suppose, that every particle 
of the moral influence, created by her having lived, and which 
has entered by so many forms of diffusion into the piety of the 
age, were at this moment annihilated, what consequences of 
disaster in heaven and on earth would ensue! How many 
voices, now chanting the song of the redeemed, would be for 
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ever hushed! What new wailings of despair would echo through 
the caverns of the lost! How many in pagan lands, just begin- 
ning to rise and shine in the purity of the gospel, would sink 
back into the pollutions of idolatry, to grovel and be debased 
for ever! ‘The influence of a woman, who has given occasion 
for such inquiries, is not appreciated surely, unless we accord 
to her a place among the controllers of human destiny as high 
as the very highest occupy. 

We would commend the consideration of this case to all 
parents indeed, but euporanlly to Christian mothers. Let them 
remember, that it is their hand, which fixes the impress of char- 
acter, not only upon their own children, but in a greater or less 
degree upon all whom they in their turn shall influence. What 
a thought! How full at once of admonition and encourage- 
ment! How does it become them, in view of it, both to 
tremble and rejoice! It is a fearful thing, surely, to be the 
holders of such atrust. Yet the reward, be it remembered, if 
that trust be faithfully executed, is commensurate with the 
responsibility. The mother who sees, that she has been the 
instruinent of the rescue of a single child from the power of sin, 
will feel, that even for such a result she would not have ceased 
her exertions one moment sooner, that she would not have 
shed a single tear, or offered a single prayer the less. There 
would be sufficient excitement to effort merely in the prospect 
of such an issue. But she need not, she may not, thus limit 
her views. Who can prove, that the case of the mother of 
Newton is peculiar at all in any other way, than that it happens 
to be better known to us than most cases of this nature? For 
ourselves, we are at issue with any one, who thinks otherwise ; 
and we therefore say, that the mother, who has the training of 
but a single mind, wields a power, such as the Infinite Control- 
ler rarely places in human hands; and that if faithful to the 
charge, she may hope to be blessed as the means of saving not 
only her own offspring, but through them a countless multitude 
of others. 

There is another light, in which the example we have been 
considering should be placed before us. It suggests a motive 
to faithfulness, which Christtans of every class should feel. It 
shows us, that if we avail ourselves of the means of moral influ- 
ence, which God has placed within our reach, we may be the 
occasion of opening fountains of good, which shall pour forth 
streams of blessing, as long as eternity itself endures. What 
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may not each one of us hope to accomplish, what should we 
not aim to accomplish, when an obscure woman, whose very 
name has been snatched from oblivion by accident, is able to 
set causes in operation, which have furnished and are still fur- 
nishing the church with many of her most able and successful 
ministers,—which, through the medium of their agency, as alrea- 
dy exerted, and yet to be exerted, have reclaimed, and are now 
reclaiming, souls to God in numbers beyond computation,— 
which have brought into the Christian ranks poets and orators, 
who would have been ornaments and supports to any cause,— 
which have overthrown, or so undermined, that it must ere- 
long be universally overthrown, a system of oppression, which 
is “ human nature’s broadest, foulest blot,” and which, too— 
are we overrating the effect of your labors, ye sainted spirits of 
Wilberforce and Buchanan ?—no—no—which are raising and 
will soon have raised whole continents of benighted heathen,— 
all Asia and all Africa,—to the condition of christianized and 
civilized lands! Who, at the thought of such results from an 
instrumentality so feeble, will not fall down upon his knees and 
devoutly thank God for placing him under a constitution of 
things, which, upon the condition only of faithfulness, makes it 
possible for him, with the smallest capacity for usefulness, to 
be the author of incalculable good ! 


Articte II. 


HISTORY AND STATE OF THE PRESENT RECEIVED VERSION 
OF THE BIBLE. 


Te writer of this paper has had a series of facts pressed 
upon his personal attention, which appear intimately to affect 
the state of the received English version of the Scriptures. 
This naturally drew his regard to the entire question of the 
history of the version, or the manner in which it has been 
formed and transmitted. 

All our modern Bible societies profess to feel the importance 
of confining their circulation to approved versions. A language, 
like our own English, in which more copies of the Scriptures 
are called for than in any other, presents every reason for 
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such a caution. Hence, therefore, we find the American Bible 
Society adopting it as a primary article of their constitution, 
that “The only copies (of the Holy Scriptures) in the Eng- 
lish language, to be circulated by the Society, shall be of the 
version now in common use,” and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society restricting their circulation to copies of “ the 
authorized version.” Both societies mean to describe the same 
version, that originally made in the reign of king James I. 
The slight difference of their phraseology in identifying it 
arises from a monopoly in the version being secured, by the 
English law, to certain authorized printers. 

While in principle, however, or as to the propriety of circu- 
lating a standard Bible only, the whole of protestant Christen- 
dom is with us, what 2s a standard Bible? appears to be a 
question to which but a very inadequate attention has been paid. 
In England, the whole business of supplying the public (in- 
cluding the Bible Society) with the Scriptures,* being legally 
assigned to the Universities and the king’s printer, all parties 
have confided in them. Nor, as to any ‘point material to faith 
or duty, can this confidence be said to have been misplaced. 
In this country, all our religious bodies, since the formation of 
the American Bible Society, have naturally regarded that insti- 
tution as the conservator of the sacred text. It is but justice 
to say, this confidence, also, has been fairly earned. 

Yet spots are on the sun’s disk; and the volcanoes of the 
moon may, it is supposed, deprive us of some of her light. 
The zeal for circulating vast numbers of copies of the Bible 
has been heedless, often, of typographical accuracy. ‘That in 
meaning and substance we should have king James’s Bible 
universally to read, has been thought (as it truly has been) a 
glorious distinction of modern times. Few of its admirers 
suppose how rarely is seen an accurate, unaltered copy, to 
study. Such, however, is the fact. One of the most popular 
and best qualified editors of the Bible in the United States 
observed to the writer, lately, that he had edited the English 
Bible, until he found he did not know what was an English 
Bible to edit. In this paper, therefore, we follow up an in- 
quiry after this much admired, but rarely seen, old friend. 








* That is, the Scriptures published without notes. If any comment is at- 
tached to them, for the sake of which the whole work may be supposed to be 
issued, the privileged printers claim no right in it. 
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This will involve, I. A sketch of the history of the earlier 
versions. II. An account of the authors of the received ver- 
sion, and the methods of their procedure. III. The history of 
its transmission. 


1. Of the earlier versions. Our Bible exhibits foot-marks 
of the very earliest translators of Scripture. The Peshito- 
Syriac containing a phrase answering to “ The church that is,” 
—1 Pet. 5: 18, although the Greek New Testament does 
not, the authorized translators have not only admitted the 
phrase, but printed it originally in the full black-letter type of 
the translation, answering to our Roman letter.* (It has since 
been altered into italics.) It is also obvious, that from Wick- 
liffe to Tyndale, all our early English versions, and particularly 
Tyndale’s, contributed to the formation of our present text. 
They are all tributary streams. When men would lightly 
alter or qualify a phrase, they are seldom found to know its 
true origin. 

This history has a British, a Saxon and an old English 
period. In the monastery of Iona, according to Bede (a 
foundation of the sixth century), the writings of the prophets, 
evangelists and apostles were diligently studied; and he 
speaks, in regard to his own time, of “the same acquaintance 
with the highest truth” being taught “ in the language of five 
nations, viz. the English, the British, the Scottish, Picts, and 
Latins.” 

The Saxon period, which may be held to commence in the 
latter part of the seventh century, is rich with specimens of 
biblical zeal. In this century, appeared a poetical version of 
various Scripture narratives, by Cedmon, a Saxon monk, first 
printed at Amsterdam, so late as 1665, and now constituting 
the earliest specimen extant of Anglo-Saxon poetry. The 
venerable Bede himself having transcribed Jerome’s Version 
of the Gospels, about 682, it was “soon thereafter” translat- 
ed into Anglo-Saxon by “the priest Aldred,” and now is 





* The Vulgate also has it. And this instance, among many that might be 
adduced, may be taken in proof of the impossibility of dictating his course to 
a competent and honest translator. Is he to be bound in sucha case as this to 
follow the English version as authority? There is not a vestige of the phrase 
in the Greek verity, except the feminine article, which has induced some sound 
scholars to suppose ‘‘ She that is at Babylon’? would be a better rendering, 
and that it means the apostle’s wife. Yet, in this phrase, the majority of 
commentators find the place whence the epistle was written. 
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known in the British Museum as “ ‘The Durham Book,” being 
the most beautiful and most richly adorned specimen of all the 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. Bennet College, Cambridge, and the 
Bodleian, Oxford, contain other MS. Saxon Gospels. Bede, 
to whom a translation of the whole Bible has been attributed, 
cannot be shown, according to Mr. Baber, to have published 
more than the Gospel of St. John in that language. Bishop 
Adelme’s Version of the Psalms in 709 ; Egbert or Eadfrid’s 
Gospels, dated 721, by Johnson, but said to rest on no good 
authority by Baber; king Alfred’s incomplete versions of Ex- 
odus and the Psalms, we can only glance at in proof of the 
learning of this period. At the close of the ninth century, an 
able summary of the historical books, and translations of the 
Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, parts of the Kings and Chroni- 
cles, Esther, Job, Judith and the two books of Maccabees, 
were made for certain Saxon noblemen. ‘The translations are 
said to be remarkable, so far as they extend, for their verbal 
accuracy. ‘The Clarendon press, of Oxford, published the 
whole in 1698. 

At the period of the Norman Conquest, Saxon learning 
declined to rise no more; but Jews were liberally welcomed by 
William I, both into his Norman and English dominions ; and 
many Hebrew scholars adorn the ecclesiastical annals of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In the fourteenth, 
Robert de Bury founded a noble library, provided with Hebrew 
and Greek grammars, at Oxford, and translations from the orig- 
inal Scriptures into Latin became frequent. {tis in this century 
(1381), that Wickliffe’s celebrated work first appears,—not 
confined in its interest “ to the theologian alone,” as its last 
learned editor, Mr. Baber, truly remarks: but “ found deserv- 
ing the attention of the English philologist, who is careful to 
trace the gradual formation of his vernacular tongue.” It is 
the most complete of its ancient monuments.* 

Who car forget, that in the following century, the most im- 
portant of all human inventions, the art of printing, first 
appears,—synchronizing most critically and providentially, in 
literature, with the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 





* We greatly regret, therefore, that Mr. Dabney did not pursue his original 
plan of including the earlier New Testament of Wickliffe among his Ante- 
James Versions, just reprinted at Andover. ‘This and Tyndale’s are clearly 
the two, that have the greatest claims to originality. All he has now published 
are versions of the same century; editions, in fact, of the same version. 
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in theology, with the protestant Reformation? The martyr, 
William ‘Tyndale, first gives us any portion of the English 
Scriptures in print, in 1525 or 1526. It was the complete 
“¢ Newe Testamente,” commenced at Cologne, and finished at 
Worms or Wittemburg. Mr. Offor, who has paid closer atten- 
tion to his whole life than any preceding writer, says, it is a 
popular error which ascribes the first edition to the Antwerp 
press, Tyndale having never visited that city until 1530. ‘This 
noble teacher and preacher of the faith acted with a charac- 
teristic boldness throughout,—printing 3000 copies of his first 
edition. We hope the recent American edition will widely 
diffuse the knowledge of his character and writings. Besides 
being the editio princeps of the English New Testament, it 
was also the first translation direct from the original Greek. An 
unquestionable tribute both to its merits and its great popular 
influence, appears in the character of the opponents whom it 
called forth, the chancellor (Sir Thomas More) and the king 
of England. ‘The former has left no less than nine volumes, 
four of them in folio, against Tyndale and Barnes ; and the latter 
(king Henry VILL) hunted him to the glorious death he died, 
with an unusual display of personal malignity. His dying 
prayer, very singularly and rapidly answered, is not to be 
omitted in the briefest record of his invaluable labors, “ Lord, 
open the king of England’s eyes!” When Mr. Offor speaks 
of fourscore editions of this work being called for,—we think 
with his American editor, he must have been misled by a mere 
difference of title-pages. Between twenty and thirty, however, 
in about as many years, have been authenticated by other 
writers. 

Bishop Miles Coverdale conducted through the press the 
first impression of the entire English Bible. ‘The New Testa- 
ment, the historical books, and Jonah of the Old Testament, 
are ‘T'yndale’s ; the Apocrypha and other books, the Bishop’s 
own translation. ‘The entire work, printed at Zurich, is said, 
on the last page, to have been finished the fourth day of Oc- 
tober, 1535. The king of England, having now his eyes 
opened to the readiest way of emancipation from Popery, at 
least,—not only permitted the dedication of the work to him, 
but ordered it to be placed in the choir of every parish 
church. 

In 1537, appeared Matthew’s or Rogers’ Bible, the united 
labor of Coverdale and Rogers. Why either an assumed 
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name was used, or the work was still printed abroad, is at this 
period unknown. It seems to have been purchased with great 
avidity. 

In 1539, Archbishop Cranmer’s name is attached to what is 
called the Great Bible; a revision chiefly of Matthew’s, with 
the additions of the Vulgate inserted in a smaller type. In 
the next year, a fine of forty shillings a month is imposed on 
all parishes omitting to supply themselves with the Bible! It 
is this edition which still furnishes the Psalter or entire reading 
Psalms to the Common Prayer Book of the English and Amer- 
ican Episcopal churches.* 

In 1539, Richard ‘Taverner, chiefly for his Greek learning, 
was encouraged by Secretary Cromwell, to revise the version 
of Matthew. This Bible reached not more than four editions 
in twelve years. And here must close our old English 
period. 

The Geneva and the Bishops’ Bible occupy a kind of in- 
termediate space between the older and our present versions. 
In 1560, the British exiles in Geneva, with good old Cover- 
dale at their head, had availed themselves of the general 
demand for Bibles, of Calvin’s theological, and Beza’s Greek, 
learning, to bring the former work toa close. It is well known 
in this country, and first divided the English Scriptures into 
verses. Its puritan origin and learning will largely account 
both for its favorable acceptance in Great Britain and its 
revived popularity in this country. It was the child, the 
companion and the champion of the persecuted. 

Archbishop Parker, at the particular desire of queen Eliz- 
abeth, projected, as a kind of “ opposition,” the Bible some- 
times called by his name, but more generally the Bishops’, 
from its being divided into fifteen portions among them. It 
appeared in 1568, and is that which king James’s translators 
were directed to make the basis of their version. 





* A circumstance among the many marvels of church uniformity! That 
the two learned and most scrupulous bodies of protestant Christians, who are 
contending daily for primitive church order, should still abide by this very im- 
perfect and objectionable version of the Psalms,—originally made from the 
Vulgate, not the Hebrew, and containing manifest interpolations; which Cran- 
mer’s, by the way, noted by a different type. Dr. Adam Clarke, and some 
modern evangelical clergymen of the Established Church, have remarked 
strongly on this negligence of the authorities in England. It strikes us as still 
more remarkable in the American Episcopal Church. There is no assignable 
reason why the Psalms, as well as the other Lessons, should not have been 
adopted from king James’s version. 
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I]. In an account of the authors of this and their method of 
procedure, we are prepared to claim a far greater originality for 
the version, than some modern writers will accord to it. It was 
expedient, perhaps needful, that they should have a basis. 
If a similar undertaking could now be agreed upon by all 
protestant Christendom, would not a revision of the labors of 
these great men, and not an absolutely new translation, be the 
desideratum with the wise? We contend, that their work was 
more of an original translation than any considerate scholar 
would now desire to see made. ‘Their number, varying from 
fifty-four to forty-seven, if not equal to that of the celebrated 
LXX, was yet sufficient for counsel and comparison ; the divi- 
sion of their labor into six classes apparently well considered ; 
their names, comprehensive of all the known scholars of the 
country (with instructions to call for any aid the goverament 
had overlooked), and the directions they were to follow, all the 
circumstances being regarded, candid and liberal. After nearly 
three years’ labor, bestowed at Cambridge, Oxford and West- 
minster, three copies being sent to London, a committee of six 
sat on the whole for nine months, leaving a final revision 
and the prefixing of arguments to the chapters to two. 
Rev. J. H. Todd has collected, in his “ Vindication of the 
Authorized Version and its Translators,” the best modern 
account of these distinguished men. It should be remembered, 
that this translation was originally applied for by the puritan 
party, unwillingly and tardily entered upon by the high church- 
men of the day, and coldly promoted by the Universities. In 
what way, precisely, it was adopted by the Church of England, 
further than by engrafting the Gospels into the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, in 1661, is not now to be discovered. Either a 
royal proclamation, not preserved, was the mode, or simply 
the order to be read in churches, printed in the title-page. ‘The 
prejudices of the church, however, were overcome, and the popu- 
lar attachment to theGeneva Bible. During two centuries, 
the ablest divines, of all creeds, have been more unanimous in 
the praise of this version than on any other topic. 

Our learned readers will find the most authentic account of 
its completion in the Acta Synodt Nationalis Dordrechtane. 
Here several of the translators attended; were received with 
the greatest respect; and mentioned some of their methods of 
procedure, not elsewhere mentioned : among them, the reason, 
or rather the origin, of the italic supplements, 2. e., that “ words 
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necessary for completing the sense,” should be inserted in a 
smaller character. 

King James’s original rules for their guidance establish one 
or two important points, which have been much overlooked. 
He directs, “when any word hath divers significations,” a 
reference to be made to “the Fathers ;” “no marginal notes to 
be affixed, but only for the explanation of the Hebrew and 
Greek words, which cannot, without some circumlocution, so 
briefly and fitly be expressed in the text ;” and “such quotations 
of places to be marginally set down as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one scripture to another.” 

From the last two rules, it is clear, that the translators regard- 
ed their marginal readings as an integral part of the version. 
[n their original Preface or Address to the Reader (but too little 
known),* they speak of what they have thus “set in the 
margin,’ as “ profitable for the finding out of the sense,” 
‘‘ when the text is not so clear ;”’ and as “ what must needs do 
good, yea, is necessary, as we are persuaded.” Such is their 
own account of these readings. We are convinced, that they 
intended they should always accompany the text. We have 
not their translation complete without them. ‘They will often, 
especially with the unlearned reader, remove a serious difficulty. 
We may instance the two connected with the vow of Jephthah, 
one of which renders the) disjunctively, or (‘ whatsoever 
cometh forth of the door to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s, 
or I will offer it up,” &c.), and the other, which states, that 
“the daughters of Israel went up yearly to talk with the 
daughter of Jephthah,”—together entirely removing all suppo- 
sition of her being offered in sacrifice by her father. This is 
to be regarded as their final sense, or as one sense, at the least, 
that weighed deeply upon some of their minds,—and “ neces- 
sary,” in this doubtful case, as they say, to be given to the 
reader, that he may “ find out the sense.” Dr. A. Clarke says, 
“T have found, in collating many of them with the originals, 
that those (readings) in the margin are to be preferred to those 
in the text, in the proportion of eight to ten.” Now, in Eng- 
land, or at least, at the Clarendon press, one high authority 
assured the writer, that fourteen fifteenths, and another that six- 
teen seventeenths, of the Bibles, issued in modern times, have 
no marginal readings whatever. In this country, he presumes, 





* Dr. Coit has printed it at length in his new arrangement of the Bible. 
VOL. III.—NO. IX. 6 
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the number issued without these readings is in a still greater 
es. A Bible with the marginal readings is a rare book. 

ere they properly estimated, none would be published without 
them. ‘To this topic we shall have to return. 

Numerous eulogies on this version have been collected. 
Perhaps as impartial and practical a one as any was given by 
the Belgic divines, who, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, completed a new translation, expressly on the British 
model, slightly diminishing the number of supplemental words. 
No modern version is more highly esteemed than this Belyic one, 
on the continent of Europe. We will only say, these eulogies 
embrace, not only every variety of Protestant sects, but the 
Catholic, Dr. A. Geddes, and that Poole’s testimony (the cele- 
brated author of the Synopsis) is but an abridgment of that 
of a host (Selden, Bishop Walton, Lowth, Horsley, Wesley, 
Doddridge, John Taylor, Beattie, Adam Clarke), when he 
says :—‘In this version, occur very numerous specimens of 
great learning and skill in the original languages, and of an 
uncommon acumen and judgment.” The Bibliotheca Liter- 
aria, of 1723 (an extract from which comes, at this moment, 
under our eye), decidedly confirms our remarks respecting the 
prejudices it had to encounter. “It made its way,” says the 
learned writer, “by general consent and approbation, without 
the interposition of authority to enforce it; a sure argument 
that it was generally esteemed.” 


Iif. ‘Thus far have we traversed a beaten track. The only 
task has been, selection from an abundance of pleasing mate- 
rials. The history of the transmission of this version is 
entirely of a different character. Its fate has been unique ; its 
destiny to be admired, neglected and intruded upon, in about 
equal proportions. 

In the overthrow of the church and monarchy of England 
it participated, rather as an agent than a sufferer. Its puri- 
tan birth was strangely and sternly asserted in the armies of the 
Commonwealth, where the common soldiers owned each a 
copy, to an extent, perhaps, never equalled among the military. 
When there was an interval in the storm, a public commission 
of able men was empowered by the Protector Cromwell, and 
the Parliament, to consider “ of the translations and impressions 
of the Bible.’ Among their number, was the celebrated Dr. 
afterwards Bishop Walton, and Dr.Cudworth. ‘They reported 
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the version of king James as “the best extant,’—and did 
nothing by way of alteration. ' 

There is a conflict of testimony as to the state of the vers 
sion during the period when there was no king’s printer, and the 
privileges of the Universities were suspended. Mr. Offor, the 
able editor of ‘Tyndale’s New Testament, already adverted 
to, and a great collector of Bibles, considers them to have 
been generally produced in a very superior manner at this time. 
Such was his evidence, when he met the present writer on the 
subject, in 1831, before a committee of the House of Com- 
mons :* and, certainly, some of Field’s small quartos have 
rarely been exceeded, either in accuracyt or beauty. On 
the other hand, Dr. Cotton reports them, as very generally 
abounding in errors; and some party pamphlets of the day 
speak of them in the most degrading terms.{ We believe the 
immense demand for Bibles led, as at a recent period, toa 
careless multiplication of them ; and we remember to have seen 
specimens of very imperfect copies, which were brought over 
in great numbers from Holland. 

In the modern state of the version, and the character of such 
Bibles as have been, of late, transmitted to this country, or are 
now sold in England, the reader will feel more interested. On 





* Among the witnesses examined (March, 1831), on the patent of king’s 
printer, is George Offor, Esq. 

1404. *‘* You are now a magistrate ?—Yes. 

1405. ‘* Were you brought up a bookseller ?—Yes. 

1443. ‘* —During the time of the Commonwealth, when there were no 
king’s printers, Bibles were printed very nicely indeed. There is Field’s 
Bible, and there is one printed by Giles Calvert, a Quaker. 

1444. ‘Do you consider, that during the time when there was no monop- 
oly, more care was paid to the printing of Bibles, than there is now given to 
them ?—I am confident of it.”’ 

+ Bishop Wilson, therefore (now of Calcutta), was in the habit of buying 
up all he could procure of Field’s small quarto Bibles, for the use of himself 
and friends in the pulpit. 

¢ Dr. Cotton says, in his ‘‘ List of Bibles,’ p. 33, note, ‘* The Bibles 
printed during the time of the Commonwealth, have been generally reputed 
to be full of errors.’? The writer of a tract, entitled, ‘* The London Printer 
his Lamentation, &c., 1660,’’ speaking of Hills and Field, says, ‘*‘ Have they 
not obtained, and now keep in their actual possession, the MS. copy of the last 
translation of the Holy Bible in English, attested with the hands of the ven- 
erable and learned translators, in King James’s time, ever since the 6th of 
March, 1655, and, thereupon printed and published ever since, for the 
most part, in several editions of Bibles (consisting of great numbers), such 
egregious blasphemies and damnable erratas, as have corrupted the pure 
fountain, and rendered God’s holy word contemptible to multitudes at home, 
and a /udibrium to all the adversaries of our religion.”’ 
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the whole, we must assert the transmission of this most impor- 
tant volume to have been, at the best, carelessly conducted. 
Sometimes, and to a considerable extent, the criticism of it has 
been interfered with unfairly. ‘The subject has been forced on 
the attention of the writer for several years. 

The remaining portion of this sketch will be largely, there- 
fore, a personal narrative of efforts, made in England, for nearly 
two years, to call the attention of the authorized printers to the 
state of the English text of the Bible. If there the result has not 
been immediately propitious, those efforts were felt on a large 
scale, an entire reprint of one of the earliest editions of the 
version of 1611 grew out of them; and in this country, the 
American Bible Society has been occupied, for some time 
(partly in consequence), in very satisfactory labors on the 
subject. 

The connection of the writer with this business was thus 
casual. Having observed, in the spring of 1831, that a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed to investigate 
the duties of his Majesty’s printers, he offered to communicate 
to the chairman, Joseph Hume, Esq., some instances of ty- 
pographical errors in the modern Bibles. ‘They seemed to bear 
upon the question of the due discharge of that office, and he 
thought, that passing to the printers, through such a channel, they 
would be certainly rectified. 

His list of errors had been chiefly made in the course of 
family readings of the Scripture, particularly when his young 
people would read a verse or two, in succession, from different 
Bibles. Thus he found the remarkable error of heart, for 
“hart,” in Psalm 42: 1, in two Cambridge editions of the 
Bible, of 1830, of different sizes; Gilead, for “Gideon,” in 
Judges 7: 5, Oxford, 1801; Sion, for “Sihon,” Judges 
11: 20 (same book) ; “cease to bring forth,” for, “ cause to 
bring forth,” Isaiah 66: 9, Oxford, 1820. 

He attended the committee of the House of Commons, in 
the last week of March, taking with him the Bibles in which 
the discrepances appeared. ‘The following is the examination, 
as taken in short-hand for the House : 

“ Monday, March 28.—The Rev. Thomas Curtis, called in, and ex- 
amined. 

You are a dissenting minister, living at Islington ?>—I am. 

Have you directed your attention to the accuracy of the text of 


Bibles printed both by the Universities and by the king’s printers ? 
—I have, occasionally. 
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Have you formed any opinion of the accuracy of the text, under 
the present system of printing Bibles ?>—Yes, I have. 

Is it your opinion, that the text is as accurately preserved, or 
more accurately preserved, than in ordinary books?—I have a 
— impression of its being incorrect in the common English 

ibles. 

On what grounds do you form that opinion ?—From using the 
Bible in my own family, and amongst some pupils that [ have, whom 
I find frequently perplexed by different readings in the Bibles that 
they use; as well as occasionally from using it in my professional 
avocations in the pulpit. 

Are you able to state any particular examples of error of any im- 
portance in the text >—I have a memorandum of a few, from some 
books in my possession. The first I would mention is the Cam- 
bridge Bible, of 1816; I find here in Malachi, 4th chapter and 2d 
verse, two mistakes: the first is, that the word “Son” is put for 
“Sun ;” and “ye” is omitted in the last clause of the verse. The 
whole verse properly reads thus: “But unto you that fear my name, 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings; and 
ye shall go forth, and grow up as calves of the stall.” But in this 
copy, the pronoun “ye” is left out, which destroys the meaning 
entirely, and makes the Sun of righteousness “a calf,” or rather 
“ calves of the stall.” In the same edition, in the 6th of Hosea, and 
the fifth verse, “'Therefore I have shewed them by the prophets ;” 
instead of “Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets.” In the 
Oxford octavo Bible, of 1810, in the 6th chapter of Zachariah, and 
the Ist verse, “and behold, there came forth chariots,” for, “ behold, 
there came four chariots.” Now that is rather an important error, 
because the sense of the whole chapter depends upon there being 
four chariots, which are held to signify the four great empires of his- 
tory. In the same edition, in the 3d chapter of Malachi, and the Ist 
verse, there is what I call the superior for the inferior word Lord. 
To make this intelligible, I may state, that our translators, when they 
found the word “Jehovah” in Hebrew, indicated it ordinarily by 
the word “Lord” being printed in large letters. When they found 
other words, merely titles of sovereign power, they would print the 
“ord” in small letters; and this is the only method by which the 
have indicated to the English reader the presence of the word “Je- 
hovah,” in a vast majority of cases. 

Is that a rule observed by the Universities generally, and by the 
king’s printers?—I believe it is universal; I have, however, one 
edition, where that distinction has been wholly overlooked by the 
king’s printer, and where, consequently, there are upwards of six 
thousand errors on this point alone. I beg to observe, that Bishop 
Horsley has two sermons upon this passage in Malachi, in which he 
dwells very much upon this distinction, observing the inferior He- 
brew word rendered Lord to be wholly “ indeterminate in significa- 
tion,” so as to be no description of the person to whom it is applied, 
while the superior word, Jehovah, he calls the “ proper name of the 
Deity.” 

a depedie by an Edinburgh edition, of demy, in 1828, that the 
word “Lord” in that verse of the chapter, in both instances, is 
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printed large, is that correct ?—No, the first should be in small letter, 
and the other should be in capitals. Upon comparing the various 
editions, there appears to be great inaccuracy in this matter. 

In the quarto edition in 1829, by the king’s printers, the first is 
small and the latter is large; is that correct ?—It is. 

Are you aware, that it is deemed so important to distinguish the 
different words applied to the Deity in the original Hebrew, that a 
copy of the Bible is now publishing, in which the Hebrew names are 
introduced instead of the English translations ?—I am aware of it; 
and Bishop Horsley, in the sermon | have mentioned, suggests that 
to be done. He regrets, particularly, that the translators did not 
always retain the word Jehovah. 

Then this errur you consider of considerable importance in prin- 
ciple ?>—Certainly; it concerns the controversy respecting the doc- 
trine of the Trinity in some particular instances, and the whole doc- 
trine of the divinity of Christ. Jones on the Trinity, and all orthodox 
books, dwell much on this word. Then, in the same Oxford edition 
of 1810, the 12th chapter of Luke, and the 14th verse, “ he said unto 
him,” is put for, “ he said unto me,” which makes it altogether non- 
sense. In the same edition, in the 14th of Luke, and the 26th verse, 
there is, “his own wife,” instead of “his own life.” Then in 
Reeves’s Bible, in nine volumes quarto, published in 1802, in the Ist 
of Timothy, Sth chapter, and the 21st verse, there is, “ Discharge 
thee before God,” for, “I charge thee before God.” In the Ist Epis- 
tle of John, the Ist chapter and the 4th verse, there is, “that our 
joy may be full,” for, “that your joy may be full.” That mistake I 
find also in another instance or two. One is a London quarto edi- 
tion, of 1806, by Eyre and Strahan, which was said to have only one 
erratum, and I found in it, by accident, this morning, this very error, 
which I have last mentioned as occurring in Reeves’s Bible. So con- 
tradictory, indeed, were my English Bibles, on this text, that it was 
only by a reference to the Greek New Testament, I could decide, 
this morning, which was right. [The committee inspected the 
Bibles upon their table, and they found the same error to exist in 
No. seventeen, duodecimo demy, Edinburgh; and in the king’s prin- 
ter’s quarto, also in the king’s printer’s octavo, No. thirty-four. 
They also found the following copies to be exempt from this error: 
viz. small pica octavo, No. twenty-nine; long primer octavo, No. 
twenty-nine ; and king’s printer’s pearl, No. twenty-four.] 

Have you discovered any other mistakes in other editions ?—I 
have ; the Oxford folio, of 1786, which has “ Zephaniah,” printed in 
capitals, for “ Haggai,” at the top of the page; so that the pro- 
phet Haggai is entirely omitted at the top, because that book only 
occupies two pages. Then I have the edition which I alluded to 
before, published for Reeves, one of the patentees for the office of 
king’s printer, printed in Chiswick, but published for Reeves, and 
which, throughout the whole of the Old Testament, overlooks that 
important distinction indicating the word “ Jehovah,” a word which 
is stated to occur about 6,500 times. This is printed all the way 
through with the inferior word “ Lord” only, and never with the 
superior word where the Hebrew “Jehovah” occurs. The above 
are errors occurring in books I possess. What I shall now give are 
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from memoranda, made in the course of my reading. In the Oxford 
octavo of 1811, in Isaiah, 57th chapter and 12th verse, the word 
“not” is omitted. In the Oxford octavo Bible of 1792, in Luke, 22d 
chapter, 34th verse, there is, “I tell thee, Philip,” for, “1 tell thee, 
Peter.” In Blayney’s quarto, in Revelation, —th chapter, and the 
22d verse, there are seventeen words omitted. Bishop Horsley says, 
“ Many modern editions of the English Bible, in the 1st of Timothy, 
the 4th chapter, and the 16th verse, contain, ‘ Take heed to thy doc- 
trine,’ for, ‘ Take heed to the doctrine.” ” And Dr. Adam Clarke, in 
his Preface to the Bible, states, that he has corrected many thousand 
errors in the italics, “ which made God to speak what he never did 
speak.” I take the italics to be generally in a very incorrect state. 
I have a remark of Mr. Reeves, about the printing of the quarto Bible: 
he says, “The whole of this book, except the text from Job to 
Jeremiah, both inclusive, and the text of the Apocrypha, which were 
printed by W. Bulmer, Cleaveland Row, was printed by T. Bensley, 
Bolt court, Fleet street; and those two distinguished printers are 
responsible for the correctnesss of their respective parts.” I quote 
this to show, that the private individuals were the responsible 
parties. 

Do you know any other editions in which more errors have been 
found >—The Rev. Mr. Hartwell Horne, in his Introduction to the 
Study of the Scriptures, makes the following observation :—“ Book- 
sellers’ edition, 1806 ; 2,000 in royal, and 3,000 on medium quarto 
size. In the course of printing, by Woodfall, this edition from the 
Cambridge copy, a great number of very gross errors were discover- 
ed in the latter, and the errors of the common Oxford edition were 
not so few as twelve hundred.” 

Have you examined other books with equal accuracy, so as to be 
able to give any opinion how far Bibles are more accurate than oth- 
er books generally ?—I should not say, that I have examined any 
other book so constantly or so closely as the Bible, so as to be able 
to give a comparative opinion between that and other books. 

Do you consider, that if the monopoly were removed, and any per- 
son allowed to print the Bible, those errors would be fewer ?— 
My opinion is, that then the parties who were the most accurate 
would sell the book best, and that printers would, on this principle, 
take care to be accurate, so that the errors would be fewer eventually. 

Would not the individual interest of those who had the editions 
to sell, ensure accuracy ?—I should he inclined to think so, particu- 
larly as it is a matter, that has been of late so much agitated ; I ap- 
prehend we should have great pains taken.” 


Feeling, afterwards, considerable doubt, as to the expediency 
of the plan which he understood the committee was inclined to 
recommend to the House of Commons, 2. e., that of immedi- 
ately breaking up the monopoly, the writer listened to some 
clerical friends, of high character, who assured him, that more 
than one of the bishops “ would readily give his best attention 
to the case.” 
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This led to an interview and short correspondence with the 
Bishop of London. 

When the writer observed, that one would willingly attri- 
bute the wisest motives to the Legislature, and that he supposed 
he might correctly regard the privileges of the authorized 
printers, to be bestowed as public trusts for the protection of 
the text, his lordship said, “ O, certainly ; and if it cannot be 
proved, that this has been upon the whole the result, there can 
be no pretence for preserving the monopolies.” 

It was replied, there seemed to be a strong case bearing that 
way : that the implicit faith of the mere English reader in the 
public translation appeared worthy of the greatest considera- 
tion ; scholars, perhaps, could hardly feel the extent of this 
creditable confidence in some Christians, and that in behalf of 
such Cliistians in particular, his lordship’s attention to this 
matter was expected. A case was instanced, in which the nezt 
verse to one that had been shockingly marred at the Clarendon 
press (and one of similar phraseology), had been the means, 
in the writer’s own ministrations, of softening the heart of a 
murderer. ‘The murderer shall be surely put together,” 
for ‘the murderer shall be surely put to death,’ was the 
marred version of Numb. 35: 17, in the Oxford Bible, 1804. 

The bishop expressed his sense of the importance of these 
communicatiors, and said he would “confer with the arch- 
bishop ” upon them. 

In about a week, the writer was assured by his lordship, that 
with respect to the Universities, “‘ measures had been taken, 
within the last few years, to secure correctness” in the future 
impressions of the Scriptures. 

The writer respectfully inquired, what were the measures in 
question ; forwarded various lists of errors to the bishop: (one 
containing upwards of fifty, affecting the sense and doctrine of 
the passages), and in return received a reply to his lordship, on 
the subject of these papers, from a friend of his in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

This was upon the whole the most remarkable document 
which the investigation produced. As the bishop’s private 
letter, it was returned to him, but its substance is so far public 
property, as it was the reply of a public officer of the Univer- 
sity to papers addressed to a functionary of the church, on a 
great public question. It will shortly be given to the reader 
in a letter to another prelate. 
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In June, the writer had an opportunity of visiting the Cam- 
bridge press,—canvassed freely the whole state of the author- 
ized version as thence issued, with the Dean of Peterborough,* 
one of its syndics, or guardians,—and was introduced by him 
to the Vice Chancellor; when both said, that they must, “ at 
any rate, stop the press.” 

These learned persons, and particularly the Dean of Peter- 
borough, declared there could be no question, that it was the 
duty of the Universities to keep in print an ascertained and 
unaltered text. The Vice Chancellor asked for a written 
communication of Mr. Curtis’s views; on which the Dean 
said,—** He thought he knew enoug? of them to venture to 
promise it.” 

For some months, the press was sapped, A visit to Oxford 
produced a similar result there. Negotiations were opened 
at Cambridge for the collation, by the writer, of the modern 
Bibles, with the early editions: they went off, on a pecuniary 
ground, it was first said. ‘Then they were renewed ; the writ- 
er had the honor to be united in the business of collation 
with the Dean of Peterborough, and Professor Lee, of Cam- 
bridge, for several months, and finally the collation was coun- 
termanded by the syndics. 

Portions of the correspondence and conduct of these learned 
bodies were most curious. A non-conformist was an investi- 
gator of such matters, quite as unwelcome among them, he 
found, as rare. ‘I'he following letter will most conveniently 
explain the result : 


“ T'. Curtis to His Grace, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


‘¢ Grove House, Islington, 9 Decr., 1831. 
“ May it please your Grace, 


“In such terms as you may consider most respectful, 1 would 
humbly apply for an opportunity of submitting, personally, to your 
grace, the result of six months’ great labor of my own and assistants, 
on a collation of English Bibles. 

“To the Lord Bishop of London, I intimated in the spring my ap- 
prehension, that the Universities were printing the Bible without any 
‘specific standard :’ the result was, that his lordship enclosed to me 
a communication from Cambridge, confirming all my fears as to the 
press of that University, and expressly inquiring for a ‘standard to 
be followed.’—I attach great weight to that communication. The 
University of Cambridge has been so long printing the Bible from 





* The writer, in fact, of the letter above alluded to. 
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imperfect and mutilated copies, that divines and scholars of the 
greatest eminence in the University did not know what was the stand- 
ard to be followed, in June Jast. The Bishop of London will, I 
have no doubt, verify to your lordship this important fact. Some 
concluding words of that communication are very strong :—‘ Can 
your lordship furnish us with any intelligence as to a standard?’ I re- 
turned, at his desire, the original communication to the Bishop. 

“ Moreover, my lord, at this period (for I earnestly wish the 
Church to know, and, if she will, to remedy, the whole of this mis- 
chief), there was great jealousy between the two Universities on the 
point of agreeing to a standard. For proof of this, I refer, in part, 
to the communication I have adverted to, and to the fact, that while 
at Oxford, they professed to follow Dr. Blayney’s Bible (with some 
slight exceptions), ‘even to a comma,’ at Cambridge, they did not 
possess a copy of this professed Oxford standard. 

“On the last point, 1 am happy to hear this week from Dr. Burton, 
that the Universities are in so different a disposition,—that they are 
‘quite agreed as to the plan that cught to he followed in their edi- 
tions of the Bible :’—‘ but, the learned professor adds, ‘ considerable 
time must elapse before they can ascertain what alterations it will 
be necessary to make.’ 

“T wish your grace, therefore, to be acquainted with the existing 
state of this important business ;—with which | did not meddle, I 
add, in justice to myself, until 1 found, that I possessed a greater 
number of the earliest editions of the authorized version than either 
University. . . - “ 

“In any event, I entreat your grace’s personal attention to the 
result of six months labor of an industrious literary man and min- 
ister of the gospel on this hely book. It is a mere record of facts, 
but of facts of pregnant and pressing consequences (as | think all 
impartial persons must conclude), to the British church of God, in 
the widest sense. And I have great apprehension, that if prompt 
measures are not taken, men of very different feelings towards the 
Church of England, to myself (though a dissenter), will be found 
to take up this business. 

“1 am, my lord, 
Your grace’s most respectful 
and most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed, ) Tuomas Curtis.” 


The writer was afterwards told, by the archbishop, at Lam- 
beth, that there was nothing in his power to do in this business. 
He fully admitted, that king James’s men had made the only au- 
thorized version, and that there had been no subsequent altera- 
tions by proper authority. On his asking, whether the greater 
part of the alterations made were not improvements? it was 
replied, that such a question was too much for an individual to 
answer, but that there seemed to be a great objection against 
all alterations of a public version by private hands. 
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And thus closed these efforts with the Established Church 
and the Universities. 

The writer now desired to obtain the judgment of other and 
abler men than himself, on the nature of the alterations in the 
version, which he had felt it a duty to point out. Submitting 
them to nine London ministers of the first respectability, they 
joined him in a common letter of remonstrance to the Uni- 
versities. It was signed by J. Bennett, D. D.,; J. Blackburn, 
(editor of the Congregational Magazine), George Collison, F. 
A. Cox, LL. D., J. Fletcher, D. D., E. Henderson, D. D., 
J. Pye Smith, D. D., J. Townley, D. D., R. Winter, D. D., 
and a sub-committee was afterwards appointed by this body to 
report on the critical questions involved. 

Of the alterations at large the letter complained, as “ clear- 
ly,” in part, “typographical errors. Others,” it said, “and 
it is to these that our attention has been more particularly 
directed, are, as evidently, intentional departures from king 
James’s Bible, with a view to zmprove the version.” ‘One 
of our number has pointed out in the book of Genesis alone, 
upwards of eight hundred ; in the Psalms, six hundred ; in the 
gospel of St. Matthew, four hundred and sixteen ; in about a 
fourth part of the Bible, two thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
one,—not including minute alterations of the punctuation nor 
matters of orthography.’’ <“ As the plea of improvement has 
been extensively acted upon, we feel bound,” they say, “to 
express our opinion of the extreme danger of its unauthorized 
application in this peculiar case.” 

The report of the sub-committee went directly to the point 
of the critical importance of the alterations,—in other words, 
to show, that they were, in truth, not improvements. A dif- 
ference afterwards arose in the body, as to the proper period 
for publishing these proceedings, but the critical opinion ad- 
vanced, it will be seen, could not well be retracted, and was 
not, indeed, sought to be. 


** At Grove House, Islington, June 13, 1832. 

*« Present—Dr. Bennett, Dr. Cox and Dr. Henderson, a sub-com- 
mittee, appointed to verify and report upon a collation of various 
editions of the Holy Bible, made by the Secretary; Dr. Smith, 
though not of the sub-committee, kindly assisting in the investiga- 
tion, it was 

“ Resolved, 1. That this Committee are perfectly satisfied, that an 
extensive alteration bas been introduced into the text of our author- 
ized version, by changing into italics innumerable words and phrases, 
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which are not thus expressed in the original editions of king James’s 
Bible, printed in 1611. 

“2. That these alterations, so far from being an improvement of 
our vernacular translation, greatly deteriorate it; inasmuch as in 
most instances, they convey to the reader the idea, that wherever 
any words are printed in italics, there is nothing corresponding to 
them in the original text: whereas it must at once be obvious to 
every person who is competent to judge on the question, that what 
has been supplied in these instances, was absolutely necessary in 
order to give the full force of the Hebrew and Greek idioms; and 
consequently, should have been printed in the same character as the 
rest of the text. 

“3. That those who have made these alterations have discovered 
a great want of critical taste, unnecessarily exposed the sacred text 
to the scoffs of infidels, and thrown such stumbling-blocks in the 
way of the unlearned, as are greatly calculated to perplex their 
minds, and unsettle their confidence in the text of Scripture. 

“4, That it be recommended to the general committee, to take 
such measures as they shall deem most likely to effect a speedy re- 
turn to the standard text, which has thus wantonly been abandoned ; 
but that it is expedient to wait till the reprint of the edition of 1611, 
now printing at Oxford, be before the public, ere any further corres- 
pondence be entered upon with the Universities. 


(Signed,) E. HenpEerson, 
F. A. Cox, 
J. BENNETT.” 


The reader, therefore, will observe, that the number of alter- 
ations made in the text of king James's Bible, largely consists 
of the ztalics into which the modern printers have converted so 
many words. ‘These, of course, involve delicate (and some- 
times important) questions of criticism, rather than grave ques- 
tions of truth or fact. Other alterations concern the mode of 
printing the word Lorp, as indicating Jehovah: others, the 
alteration or addition of marginal readings. 

Dr. Blayney, whose name frequenily appears in this busi- 
ness, the University of Oxford having permitted him, in 1769, 
to make serious “ corrections’ of the whole text, also added at 
that period many thousand references to parallel passages: and 
these have largely prevented the translators’ few references and 
marginal readings from being reprinted. Or, virtually, his nu- 
merous additions in the margin (the most expensive part of the 
page to print) have deprived the public at large of the invalu- 
able and better readings of the translators. 

Errors, strictly typographical, have been of late most care- 
fully corrected and avoided, at the English authorized presses, 
particularly at Oxford. But very faulty copies of a few 
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years ago are widely scattered, and frequently found on sale. 
The writer feels, that with the great resources of the Univer- 
sities, and their large pecuniary profit in this monopoly, any 
grossly incorrect copies, or even remainders of editions, ought, 
in such an important case, to have been bought up by them. 

T. ©. 


Articie IV. 


GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS. 


The Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. By 
Anprews Norron. Vol. I. Boston. S8vo. pp. 538. 
1837. 





Mucu has been written upon the evidences of the truth of 
Christianity ; but the subject is not, by any means, exhausted. 
This is true, especially of that branch of it, which has reference 
to the genuineness of the sacred books. For, although this has 
formed a part in every discussion of the subject, it has not been 
submitted to much original investigation. Different writers 
have copied from each other, and, however well some of them 
may have reasoned from the data which they possessed, yet 
comparatively few have referred, directly, to original sources, 
and given the results of independent examination. It must, 
however, be evident to every one, that this question lies at the 
foundation of all our reasonings upon the credibility of the 
gospel history ; and it is to be “regretted, that so many power- 
ful writers upon the truth of the Christian religion, should have 
been satisfied with doing little more than merely refashioning 
the materials of their predecessors. Lardner’s work, on The 
Credibility of the Gospel History, has been the great author- 
ity, from which almost all succeeding writers have drawn their 
data ; and, although his work contains a mine of original facts, 
yet it seems to us unfortunate, that others should have depended 
so exclusively and, we may add, so slavishly, upon him. 
Different minds see things in different lights; but when dif- 
ferent writers copy from each other, they must necessarily see 
things in the same light. This light may be less or more per- 
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fect, just as it happens; but in the great majority of instances, 
it will, from the very nature of the case, be imperfect. When 
there have been defects of vision in the original investigation, 
such defects will not only be perpetuated but magnified. For 
it is the part of error to grow, when not discovered and expos- 
ed by original investigation. Hence the mistakes and imper- 
fect deductions of great and original thinkers have been in- 
creased by a host of imitators. 

It cannot be conceived, that Lardner, learned, industrious 
and honest as all must admit him to have been, could have 
presented the whole subject of the credibility of the gospel 
history in the best possible light, so as to leave no room for 
subsequent investigation and improvement. ‘The materials lie 
scattered over an immense field ; some of them present them- 
selves obscurely ; others are hid in “ nooks and corners ;” and 
others are completely covered with weeds and rubbish. And 
although Lardner has done his part well, yet he ‘has by no 
means exhausted the subject. Some things connected with the 
inquiry he has done imperfectly, and others, which have a most 
important bearing upon it, he has not done at all. Notwith- 
standing this, he has been trusted as an infallible oracle, by 
almost all subsequent writers. The spirit of original investiga- 
tion has been checked, and little has been done since his time, 
at least by English and American divines, in the way of inde- 
pendent research. Almost all have been contented to live 
upon the old stores, which Grotius, Lardner and others have col- 
lected. Paley’s able work, so far as it relates to facts and data, 
is a mere transcript of Lardner. So are the works of Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, Dr. Chalmers, Bishop Wilson and Bishop 
Mcllvaine; and, while all of them have reasoned with great 
ingenuity and power, upon the general subject, yet have they 
copied much that is weak and imperfect in the work of Lard- 
ner. We refer, in this case, more especially to the use made 
of the writings of the apostolical Fathers, and the mode of 
presenting the argument from antiquity. A succession of writ- 
ers, from apostolic times to the present, have been quoted, as 
bearing their testimony to the genuineness of the sacred books, 
and the credibility of the gospel history. But it is well known, 
that the succession fails, at least in a great measure, about the 
middle of the second century, and that the testimonies quoted, 
instead of growing in clearness, number and force, as we ascend 
to apostolic times, become not only vague and uncertain, but 
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“few and far between.” ‘Thus the whole superstructure of 
Christian truth has, in a great measure, been made to depend, 
not only upon what have appeared, by the manner of stating 
them, to be the private opinions of a succession of independent 
writers, but upon a succession which is evidently interrupted 
and broken. Other arguments, which we deem satisfactory, 
have been adduced to prove the genuineness of the sacred 
books, but the main dependence has been placed upon the one 
to which we have referred. 

An excellent use can be made of the testimonies of the 
Christian Fathers and other writers, to the genuineness and in- 
tegrity of the sacred books, when these testimonies are regarded, 
not so much in the light of individual opinions, as an evidence 
of the sentiments of the whole Christian community, during the 
times in which their authors lived. ‘They prove, for example, 
that, at least during the whole of the second century, the 
sacred books were esteemed canonical and divine, and that, in 
this respect, they were regarded with the profoundest venera- 
tion, by millions of Christians, of various languages and cus- 
toms, in all parts of the world; that these sentiments had 
existed from the earliest times; and that they could not pos- 
sibly be founded in error and prejudice. When we reason from 
this fact, we reason clearly and conclusively. But when we 
refer to a succession of independent writers, and quote their 
individual testimonies, in regular gradation, from the present to 
apostolic times, to prove the genuineness and credibility of in- 
spired writings, we reason imperfectly and unsatisfactorily. Mr. 
Norton says: 


“'The manner in which the writings ascribed to the apostolical 
Fathers have been adduced, in proof of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, is the result, as it seems to me, of an imperfect view of the 
nature of that proof. The mode of reasoning, by which we may 
establish the genuineness of the Gospels, has been regarded as 
much more analogous than it is to that by which we prove, histor- 
ically, the genuineness of other ancient books; that is to say, 
through the 1 mention of their titles and authors, and quotations from, 
and notices of, them, in individual, unconnected writers. This mode 
of reasoning is, in its nature, satisfactory ; and would be so in its 
application to the Gospels, if the question of their genuineness did 
not involve the most momentous of all questions in the history of 
our race, whether Christianity be a manifestation of God’s special 
love towards man, or only the most remarkable development of those 
tendencies to fanaticism, that exist in human nature. Reasoning in 
the manner supposed, we find their genuineness unequivocally as- 
serted by Irenzeus, by Justin Martyr, and by Papias, probably not 
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sixty years after their composition ; and to the genuineness of Luke’s 
Gospel, we have his own attestation in the Acts of the Apostles. 
Confining ourselves to this narrow mode of proof, we arrive at what, 
in any common case, would bea satisfactory conclusion. But when 
we endeavor to strengthen this evidence, by appealing to the writings 
ascribed to apostolical Fathers, we, in fact, weaken its force. At the 
very extremity of the chain of evidence, where it oughtto be strong- 
est, we are attaching defective links, that can bear no weight.” 
—.Votes, p. 290. 


In this manner, the writers on the truth of Christianity, to 
whom we have referred, leave the mind of the inquirer unsatis- 
fied, with regard to many material points, which have not yet 
been fully discussed and settled. Again and again, after perus- 
ing their works, have we felt, that something was still wanting 
to satisfy our minds; and although we were assured, that the 
foundation of our faith was firmer than that of the everlasting 
hills, yet we wished to see that foundation fully exposed, so 
that we might feast our eyes upon its massive strength and 
goodly proportions. We ‘beheld the majestic structure tower- 
ing to the heavens, and we knew, that it was built upon a rock ; 
but the foundation was covered with the weeds of ages, and we 
could only get a glimpse of it here and there. We, therefore, 
maintain, that the majority of the books which have been wiit- 
ten upon the genuineness and authenticity of the New Testa- 
ment, are, in this respect, materially defective. All of them 
refer to the apostolical Fathers, and to Justin Martyr, as con- 
taining quotations from the Gospels and Epistles, and as bear- 
ing explicit testimony to their genuineness and credibility. But 
none of the apostolical Fathers mention the Gospels by name. 
The passages cited from their writings, as quotations from the 
New Testament, vary considerably in the mode of expression, 
from what are supposed to be their sacred originals. Besides, 
much uncertainty attaches to the integrity of a part of the 
writings ascribed to apostolical Fathers. ‘The Epistles of Igna- 
tius, and the Shepherd of Hermas, in all probability, belong to 
an age later than that of the apostles. Indeed, with the excep- 
tion of the brief Epistles of Clement and Polycarp, in which 
there are no direct references to any of the four Gospels, it is 
more easy, in our estimation, to prove the genuineness of the 
sacred writings, than of those attributed to the apostolical 
Fathers. Justin Martyr does, undoubtedly, refer, with the 
greatest distinctness, to the Gospels and the gospel history ; 
he also makes evident quotations from all parts of the New 
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Testament, and supplies the most clear and convincing evidence 
of the genuineness and credibility of the sacred books. Yet 
his quotations do not, in all respects, correspond with the orig- 
inal, neither does he mention the Gospels by their individual 
names. ‘Those who know this must necessarily remain unsat- 
isfied, till the phenomenon is explained to them, and the diffi- 
culty obviated, by a reference to well-authenticated facts. 

We are aware, that some German writers have labored in-+ 
dustriously in this field, yet they have not thoroughly settled the 
question as to the precise authority of the apostolical Fathers. 
Some of them reject the whole as spurious; others speak of 
them with respect, as “very ancient writings ;” and others 
give no decided opinion upon the subject. Olshausen, in his 
recent work upon thé genuineness of the sacred books, makes 
no use of them whatever. 

Mr. Norton bas attempted to supply this deficiency in refer- 
ence to the genuineness of the four Gospels: and we think his 
work hasspecial claims upon the attention of theological students. 
In the first place, the subject is evidently one of the greatest im- 
portance. We cannot reason, with any degree of certainty, re- 
specting the truth of the Gospels, till we have settled the ques- 
tion, whether they have been assigned to their true authors, and 
whether they have been transmitted to the present time free from 
any material alteration. ‘To render the written deposition of a 
witness valid, it is necessary to show, that it is precisely the same 
as it was when it proceeded from the hands of its author. This 
will be more especially the case, if the witness has been dead 
for some time, and his deposition frequently copied. If it can 
be proved, that alterations and corruptions have been introduced, 
in the process of transmission, the document becomes “ null 
and void.” Hence, if the deposition of the original Christian 
witnesses, as recorded in the four Gospels, cannot be proved to 
be genuine,—that is, essentially the same as it was when it pro- 
ceeded from the hands of its authors,—we cannot reason from 
it respecting the credibility of the gospel history. But if it 
can be shown, that the narratives of the four evangelists do 
possess this character of integrity, then it is easy to establish 
the truth of the Christian religion. For, if the Gospels are 
genuine, then, on account of the competence and honesty of 
the original witnesses, we naturally conclude, that their record 
must be true. Thus it will be perceived, that the genuineness 
of the Gospels constitutes the foundation of all our reasoning 
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respecting the truth of the gospel history. We admit, that the 
gospel history may be true, and yet the gospel narratives be 
not, in all respects, genuine; but then we could not prove it 
true, either to our own satisfaction or that of others. 

Our author has brought to his task ample resources. His 
high literary and theological attainments, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with biblical and classical literature, and, above all, his 
extensive knowledge of sacred history, eminently qualify him 
for the undertaking. His Unitarian predilections constitute, it 
is true, a decided “drawback ; yet, upon the whole, he is re- 
markably honest, even in those cases in which he may be sup- 

ed to have been undera bias. While he evidently indulges 
in considerable latitude of opinion respecting the inspiration : of 
the Scriptures, and the peculiar doctrines of the Christian faith, 
he seems most decidedly opposed to the reckless and unprinci- 
pled course of German Neologism. He has little sympathy 
with Stroth, Eichhorn and others, who have attempted to 
reduce the Gospels to a series of ill-compacted and heteroge- 
neous fragments, partly original and partly spurious, partly true 
and partly false. In fact, one great object of Mr. Norton’s 
book is, to oppose and refute the Neologian theory of the for- 
mation of the Gospels, developed by Eichhorn. Although 
his notes, in our estimation, contain several important errors, 
yet the main body of the work is little infected with them. 
Nay, more ; we are of opinion, that the principles of investi- 
gation, which have evidently guided him in the construction of 
his argument for the perfect genuineness of the four Gospels, 
would, if followed out and applied to other subjects of theolo- 
gical investigation, place him among evangelical Christians. 

Our author hes, in all cases, gone to original sources, and 
has supplied his reader with the means of judging of his accu- 
racy, by a direct reference to authorities. Yet there is no 
parade of learning in his book, but the reverse. His pages are 
not crowded with references and quotations ; and his reasoning, 
though clear and conclusive, does not give the reader an im- 
pression of a large expenditure of labor and learning on the 
part of the author. And yet his book is full of a deep and 
subtile research. Every page, however smooth and easy to 
the reader, has been elaborated with the greatest care. The 
notes, though objectionable in some respects, contain a large 
body of the most valuable information, which the writer has 
drawn from all accessible sources. Unlike the myriads of 
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volumes, which are pouring from the press in such vast abun- 
dance, this is not written currente calamo, but is the slow and 
elaborate production of years. But it is not a book difficult to 
read, as many ephemeral productions are, however easily they 
may have been written. No, it is so perfectly finished, so 
clear, and so convincing, that the mind glides along its lucid 
pages with the most perfect ease. If, however, you attempt 
to follow the author in his investigations, the results of which 
are given in the text, thé materials and the process in the notes, 
you will at once perceive, that what you read with such ease 
must have cost him an immense amount of research and toil. 
The author informs us, in the Preface, that he began the work 
in 1819, and was then so much in-error respecting the inquiries 
into which it would lead lfm, that he recollects believing, that it 
might be completed in six months. In this he was greatly 
mistaken, and the volume before us is the result of eighteen 
years’ investigation and toil. Mr. Norton is evidently an inde- 
pendent thinker ; “ he has trusted,” to use his own language, 
“as little as possible to second-hand information, neither adopt- 
ing old opinions because they have been acquiesced in, nor 
new opinions, because they have been confidently asserted.” 

While he has thus been eighteen years in preparing the 
volume before us, he promises a second and a third as soon as 
they can be completed. Still, the argument for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels, developed in the first volume, is complete 
in itself. ‘The other volumes will enter a field comparatively 
new. ‘Their principal object will be, to prove the genuineness 
of the Gospels, from the reception which they obtained among 
the early Gnostic sects ; and should the author, in this inquiry, 
not give way to his Unitarian predilections, it will supply a most 
interesting and important part of the evidence for the integrity 
of the sacred books. ‘To this he will add some explanations 
concerning the historical evidences, and then discuss what have 
been termed the collateral evidences for the genuineness of 
the Gospels. ‘The larger part of the manuscript is already 
written ; but, as it will require revision, as well as adaptation to 
the various forms in which time, and discussion by others, may 
present the subject, “ it would,” says the author, ‘ be unwise, 
after his past experience, to hazard a calculation respecting 
the time it would require to prepare it for the public.” The 
first volume may be considered “an independent work ;” but 
the remaining volumes will enhance its value and add to the 
strength of the argument. 
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One of the principal objects of the book before us, as we 
have already intimated, is, to establish the genuineness of the 
four Gospels, in opposition to the theory of Eichhorn. Taking 
advantage of the ordinary and imperfect method of maintain- 
ing the genuineness of the sacred books, he has asserted, that 
while the Gospels are referred to, and quoted, by a succession 
of writers from the present day till the middle of the second 
century, beyond this period the proof of their genuineness 
entirely fails, and that Justin Martyr and the apostolical Fathers 
used Gospels different from those which we now possess ; be- 
cause there is a want of verbal coincidence between the quota- 
tions of those writers and the supposed originals in the Gospels, 
and because reference is not made to any of the Gospels by 
name, but, in general terms, to the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the Apostles.”* 
On this slender foundation, was erected the following theory: 


“ There was very early in existeuce a short historical sketch of the 
life of Christ; and this original Gospel was the basis both of the 
earlier Gospels used during the first two centuries, and of the first 
three of our present Gospels, namely, those of Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, by which those earlier Gospels were finally superseded.”—p. 9. 

“ But these earlier Gospels very soon fell into the hands of those 
who undertook to supply their defects and incompleteness, both in 
the general compass of the history, and in the narration of particular 
events. By these continual accessions, the original text of the life 
of Jesus was lost in a mass of additions, so that its words appeared 
among them but as insulated fragments. At last, at the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third century, in order, as far as 
might be, to preserve the true accounts concerning the life of Jesus, 
and to deliver them to posterity as free from error as possible, the 
eburch, out of the many Gospels which were extant, selected four, 
which had the greatest marks of credibility and the necessary com- 
pleteness for common use.”—Quoted from Eichhorn’s Introduction to 
the New Testament, pp. 10, 11. 


Mr. Norton refutes this extraordinary theory, in a most mas- 
terly style, by showing, 1. That the Gospels remain essentially 
the same as they were originally composed. 2. That they 
have been ascribed to their true authors. In proving these 
propositions, he does not, of course, rely upon the evidence of 
the apostolical Fathers ; and, while he regards the Epistles of 
Polycarp and Clement as genuine, and containing important 
evidences of the authenticity of many facts in the gospel 





* Anouviuovevucta—more correctly rendered, “‘ Memoirs by the Apos- 
tles.”” 
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history, yet, as they make no direct quotations from the Gos- 
pels, nor even refer to them by name,—a fact easily accounted 
for by the nature and extreme brevity of their epistles—he 
makes no use of them for proving the genuineness of the four 
Gospels. He relies chiefly upon the indisputable fact, “ that 
throughout a community of millions, scattered over Europe, 
Asia and Africa, the Gospels were regarded with the highest 
reverence as the works of those to whom they are ascribed, at 
so early a period”’ (the first half of the second century), “ that 
there could be no difficulty in determining whether they were 
genuine or not, and when every intelligent Christian must have 
been deeply interested to ascertain the truth.” He shows, by 
a series of the most conclusive arguments, “ that this fact does 
not merely involve the testimony of the great body of Chris- 
tians to the genuineness of the Gospels, but that it is, in itself, 
a phenomenon, admitting of no explanation, except that the 
four Gospels had all been handed down from the apostolic age, 
and had every where accompanied our religion as it spread 
through the world.” — Notes, p. 290. 

Matthew’s Gospel was written probably about the year 50 
or 60, twenty or thirty years after the death of Christ. The 
other Gospels were written at a later period. ‘That of John, 
who lived to be about a hundred years old, was written after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, near the end of the first century, 
so that the canon was not completed till within a few years of 
the second century, Polycarp was a disciple of John, and 
communicated to Ireneus and others, as [renzus himself informs 
us, “the oral traditions of John and of other hearers of our 
Lord, concerning the doctrines and miracles of Jesus, all con- 
formably to the Scriptures, that is, the Gospels.” But Ireneus, 
who lived about sixty years after the completion of the canon, 
and his contemporaries, who flourished during the first half of 
the second century, and those, also, of the succeeding age, in- 
form us, that the four Gospels were universally known and 
received by Christians, in all parts of the world, as the genuine 
productions of apostles and apostolic men. So that his testi- 
mony; and that of others, is equivalent to apostolic testimony : 

“Tt needed but a single link, in the chain of succession, to connect 
the old men of the time of Irenzeus with the apostolic age. This 
being the case, the Christians of his time could not be ignorant of 
the manner in which the Gospels had been regarded by their prede- 


cessors ; and in his time the belief of the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels was established throughout the Christian community.”—p. 139. 
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Thus we can well dispense with the testimony of what are 
called the apostolical Fathers, and fill up the chasm which in- 
tervenes between the apostles and the Christian Fathers, who, 
in the second, third and fourth centuries, bear such clear and 
frequent testimony to the fact, that the whole Christian church 
had, from the earliest times, revered the four Gospels, as the 
genuine and inspired productions of apostles and apostolic 
men : 


“ There had been a clear, unbroken, and therefore incontrovertible 
acknowledgment of their genuineness, during the period of some- 
what more than a century, which had elapsed between the time 
when the earliest of them was written, and the time to which we 
have clearly traced back their general reception.”—p. 137. 


The reason why we have so few testimonies during the first 
fifty or sixty years which succeeded the times of the apostles, 
is thus stated by Mr. Norton : 


“It was a period of distress and confusion. Our religion, left upon 
the death of that apostle (John), without any powerful and distin- 
guished advocate, was struggling for establishment against the oppo- 
sition and persecution of the world. A great revolution was taking 
place in the minds of those who had been acted upon by the preach- 
ing of the apostles. Their opinions, like their principles, were 
unsettled. The separation, or the union, which was afterwards 
effected, between ancient errors and the new doctrines of our faith, 
was as yet undecided. Our religion had not assumed, among its 
professed followers, a well-defined character; and its sublime truths 
were not so fully comprehended, as when men had become more 
familiar with the conception of them. It had not yet secured pos- 
session of the minds and hearts of many converts well qualified by 
their literary eminence to explain and defend it.”—p. 242. 


To this we may add the fact, that the period referred to was 
a time of action, and Christians had not leisure to write in 
defence of the truth. ‘Those of them, who were called and 
qualified for the work, went about preaching the gospel, from 
city to city, from land to land, and the great body of believers 
had no room for doubt as to the genuineness and authority of 
the sacred books. But we have some slight notice of the 
Gospels even during this period. The Gnostic sects, “ from 
the necessity of explaining and defending their sentiments 
wrote more, in proportion to their numbers, than the Catholic 
Christians ;” and it can be proved, that they received the Gos- 
pels. Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, in Syria, flourished about 
the year 116. He distinctly recognises the genuineness of the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Luke bears testimony, in the 
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Acts of the Apostles, to the genuineness of his own Gospel. 
But the Acts of the Apostles have been proved to be genuine 
and authentic, by the clear and convincing argument of Paley, 
respecting their minute and undesigned coincidences with the 
Pauline epistles, an argument acknowledged by all to have 
settled the question. If, then, the Acts of the Apostles is 
genuine, the Gospel by Luke is also genuine. 

It is not to-be conceived, that any attempts would be made, 
during the lives of the apostles, either to corrupt the old Gos- 
pels, or to introduce new ones, or, if such attempts were made, 
that they could possibly succeed. Neither can it be thought, 
that this could take place during the age immediately succeeding, 
when Polycarp, Ignatius and others. were living, who had been 
acquainted with the apostle John, and knew what he and the 
other apostles believed. But this brings us to the time of 
Papias, Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clement, Tertullian and others, 
from whom we derive a knowledge of the indubitable fact, that 
the Gospels had been acknowledged as genuine by the whole 
Christian world, from the times of the apostles to those in 
which they lived. Hence, any substitution of new Gospels for 
old ones,—any change, corruption, improvement, or whatever 
it may be called, in the Gospels, which had always been in 
use, and which had been transmitted from age to age, under 
the sanction of apostles and apostolic men, would have been 
absolutely impossible during all the time of which we have 
spoken. What, then, becomes of the theory of Eichhorn ? 
It is mere assumption, from beginning to end. It contradicts 
the clearest historical facts, and proves itself to be nothing 
better than the figment of a wild and prurient fancy. 

Mr. Norton reasons with great power, as to the integrity of 
the four Gospels, from the harmony subsisting between all the 
existing manuscripts. Of these, about six hundred and seventy 
of the whole or of portions of the Greek text, have been ex- 
amined : 


“These were written in different countries and at different peri- 
ods, probably from the fifth century downwards. They have been 
found in places widely remote from each other, in Asia, in Africa, 
and from one extremity of Europe to the other. Besides these manu- 
scripts of the Greek text, there are many manuscripts of ancient 
versions of the Gospels, in at least eleven different languages, of the 
three great divisions of the world just mentioned. There are, like- 
wise, many manuscripts of the works of the Christian Fathers, 
abounding in quotations from the Gospels ; and especially of ancient 
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commentaries on the Gospels, such as those of Origen, who lived in 
the third century, and of Chrysostom, who lived in the fourth; in 
which we find their text quoted, as the different portions of it are 
successively the subject of remark.”—p. 28. 

Our author shows, that all these so far correspond to each 
other, in their facts, arrangement, language and style, as easily 
to be referred to a common origin; that their variations are 
“accidental and trifling,” their agreement “essential” and 
complete. He consequently concludes, that they must have 
been derived from one common archetype or exemplar : 

“ As far back as our knowledge extends, Christians throughout all 
past ages, in Syria, at Alexandria, at Rome, at Carthage, at Constan- 
tinople and at Moscow, in the East and in the West, have all used 
copies of each of the Gospels, which were evidently derived from 


our original manuscript, and necessarily imply, that such a manu- 
script, existing as their archetype, has been faithfully copied.” 


It will be recollected by our readers, that manuscripts were 
written, one by one, and not thrown off, in large editions, as 
our printed books are, and that in the great majority of instances 
they were private property. Hence if they were corrupted at 
all, they must have been corrupted one by one, and in such a 
manner as to suit their individual possessors. Let us, then, for 
a moment, suppose the theory of Eichhorn true, that the man- 
uscripts of the Gospels were gradually corrupted, by accessions 
of new matter, by interpolations and other changes, what would 
have followed? It must be evident to all, that instead of pre- 
serving a uniform character, they would gradually become more 
and more unlike: 

“ Copies would have been continually multiplying, diverging more 
and more from the original and from each other. The original text 
would have been confounded and lost, among additions and changes, 
till, at last, it might have appeared, to quote the language of Eich- 
horn, only in “insulated fragments.” No generally received text 
would have existed; none, therefore, could have been preserved and 
handed down. Instead of that agreement among the copies of each 
Gospel, which now exists, we should have found every where man- 
uscripts, presenting us with different collections of narratives and 


sayings, differing, at the same time, in their arrangement of the same 
facts, and in their general style of expression.”—p. 31. 


The same remark will apply to the ancient translations or 
versions, as they are called, some of which ascend as far back 
as the third, and perhaps the fourth, century. It will also apply 
to the quotations found in the writings of the Christian Fa- 
thers. But the harmony subsisting between them all is an 
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irresistible evidence of their common origin and consequent in- 
tegrity. Our author goes a step further, and proves from the 
testimony of Origen, that all the manuscripts of preceding 
times,—that is, all the manuscripts which existed previous to the 
fourth century, from the time of the apostles to the period 
specified ,—did also harmonize, and must consequently have been 
derived from the same archetypes. Origen had access to many 
such manuscripts, now lost for ever, and from a critical examina- 
tion of their contents, had a fair opportunity of knowing their 
true character : 


“ But he remarks upon no such diversities as must have existed, if 
transcribers had indulged in such licentious alterations as have been 
supposed. On the contrary, the citations and remarks of Origen 
are adapted to produce a conviction, that the manuscripts of his time 
differed, to say the least, as little from each other, as the manuscripts 
now extant; and consequently, that before his time, there was, at 
least, as much care to preserve the original text, as there has been 
since.”—p. 70. 


One of the most original and interesting portions of Mr. 
Norton’s book is that, in which he makes a calculation respect- 
ing the number of manuscript copies of the four Gospels extant 
about the end of the second century. ‘Taking advantage of 
the admissions of Gibbon, respecting the number of Christians in 
the Roman empire, who states them to have been about one 
twentieth of the whole population, at the end of the third cen- 
tury, he concludes, that they must at least have amounted to 
one fortieth of the whole, at the end of the second century.* 
Having, also, fron historical data, made an estimate of the prev- 
alence and probable price of manuscripts in that age, he 
comes to the conclusion, that at least there would be one copy 
of the Gospels for every fifty Christians,—a very moderate esti- 
mate, certainly. But the Roman empire contained a popula- 
tion of one hundred and twenty millions, at the time specified ; 
one fortieth part of that gives us three millions of Christians in 
the Roman empire, who must, by the estimate already made, 
have possessed no less than séxty thousand manuscript copies 
of the Gospels ! 


“There were, then, at the end of the second century, when it is 
agreed, that the Gospels were in common use, at least sixty thousand 
copies of them dispersed over the world. These copies had not been 





* This is evidently far below the truth. But, in such calculations, it is better 
to be below the truth, than above it. 
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subjected to the licentious alterations of transcribers. They agreed, 
essentially, with each other. This is implied in the fact, that they 
were copies of our present Gospels. Jt is made evident by the con- 
sideration, that, if there had been important discrepances among 
these sixty thousand copies, no series of events could either have 
destroyed the evidence of these discrepances, or could have produc- 
ed the present agreement among existing copies, derived, as they 
are, from those in use at the period in question. The agreement, 
then, at the end of the second century, between the numerous copies 
of the respective Gospels, proves, that an archetype of each Gospel 
had been faithfully followed by transcribers. This archetype, as we 
have seen, there is no ground for imagining to have been any other 
than the original work of the author of that Gospel. It follows, 
therefore, that, in the interval between the composition of these 
works, and the end of the second century, their text did not suffer, 
as has been fancied, from the licentiousness of transcribers.”— 
pp. 54, 55. 


It must, however, have taken more than a century for the 
Gospels to obtain “so established and extensive a reputation.” 
“ Tt follows, then, from all that has been stated, that long before 
the latter part of the second century, our present Gospels were 
composed by four different authors, whose works obtained gen- 
eral reception among Christians, as authentic histories and 
sacred books, and were every where spread and handed down, 
without any essential alterations from transcribers,’ Our au- 
thor makes use of various arguments, drawn from other sources, 
to prove the integrity of the four Gospels. He gives the fol- 
lowing recapitulation of the whole: 


“ We have seen, then, in the present chapter, that there is no rea- 
son to doubt, that the Christians of the first two centuries had the 
highest reverence for their sacred books; and that, with this senti- 
ment, they neither could have made nor suffered alterations in the 
Gospels; that the manner in which the Christian Fathers speak of 
the corruptions with which they charged some of the heretics, im- 
plies, from the nature of the case, that they knew of no similar cor- 
ruptions in their own copies of the Gospels; that from the notice 
which Origen takes of the various readings found by him in his 
manuscripts of the Gospels, we may conclude, that no considerable 
diversity among the manuscripts of the Gospels had ever existed ; 
that we may infer the same from all the other notices respecting the 
text of the Gospels, in the writings of the Fathers; and from the 
absence of any thing in their works, which might show, that their 
copies differed more from each other than those now extant; that 
the peculiar style of the Gospels generally, and the uniform style of 
each Gospel, afford proof, that each is, essentially, the work of one 
author, which has been preserved unaltered; that this argument 
becomes more striking, when we consider, that far the greater number 
of copies of the Gospels, during the first two centuries, were made 
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by Greek transcribers, who, if they had interpolated, would have in- 
terpolated in common Greek; that it is from copies made by them 
that our own are derived ; but that the Gospels, as we possess them, 
are written, throughout, in that dialect of the Greek, which was used 
only by Jews; that spurious works, or spurious additions to genuine 
works, may commonly be discovered, by some incongruity with the 
character or the circumstances of the pretended author, or with the 
age to which they are assigned; but that, with the exception, per- 
haps, of a few passages, the genuineness of which is doubtful, no 
such incongruity appears in the Gospels ; and, lastly, that the consis- 
tency preserved, throughout each of the Gospels, in all that relates 
to the actions, discourses and most extraordinary character of Christ, 
shows, that each is a work which remains the same, essentially, as it 
was originally written, uncorrupted by subsequent alterations and 
additions.”—pp. 89, 90. 


Mr. Norton allots a distinct portion of his work to that 
part of the question, concerning the genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, which has relation to their authors. But the space to 
which this article must be confined, will not admit of our fol- 
lowing him. Nor is it necessary, for the question of authorship 
is, virtually, settled in that of integrity. 

It may be here inquired, how does Mr. Norton dispose of the 
difficulty concerning the testimonies of Justin Martyr? In the 
first place, he proves most conclusively, that “the Memoirs 
of the Apostles,” referred to by Justin, could be no other than 
our present Gospels ; because Justin speaks of them as “ memoirs 
composed by apostles of Christ and their companions,” and ex- 
pressly calls them ‘“ Gospels ;” and because all the historical 
facts which have reference to the sentiments of Justin are di- 
rectly opposed to any other supposition. The reason why 
Justin does not refer to the Gospels by name arises from the 
fact, that all his writings are addressed to the heathen, who 
knew nothing about the authors of the Gospels. He simply 
speaks of the sacred books as “ our writings,’ *—and of the Gos- 
pels as “ Memoirs by the apostles,’ ’"—‘* Memoirs by the apos- 
tles and their companions,” which are “called Gospels.” His 
works are full of quotations, from all parts of the New Testa- 
ment, and their correspondence with the original is such, that 
they can easily be referred to their appropriate places in the 
various books. The want of strict verbal coincidence is not 
peculiar to the quotations of Justin Martyr, but is to be found 
in those of subsequent authors, who composed their works long 
after the time when, it is acknowledged by all, the four Gospels 
were universally received and read in the churches. We have 
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said, that Justin Martyr wrote principally for the heathen, and 
it was customary for “the Christian Apologists ” to accommo- 
date the turn and style of expressicn, found in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, to the notions and prevailing taste of those to whom they 
wrote. Besides, they frequently quoted from memory, and 
none of the early Christian writers were so particular as we are in 
the present day, as to the precise verbal accuracy of their quo- 
tations. It was a fault, we confess, but after all, it was a 
venial fault ; at least, it was a common one. That Justin Mar- 
tyr does not quote with verbal accuracy from the Gospels, 
and that he did not mean to do so, we have the most decisive 
proof, in the fact, that the same quotations, in one case to the 
number of seventeen, do not even agree with eachother. But 
whatever may be thought of this, it is interesting and delight- 
ful to know, that the quotations and statements of facts, relative 
to the Gospel history, found in the writings of Justin Martyr, 
correspond, in all their essential features, with those found in 
our four Gospels : 


“ We may infer, therefore, that the account of Christ, contained in 
the Gospels, was that which his folléwers had taught, and had re- 
ceived as true from the beginning; that it was the account which 
Christians acknowledged as the foundation of their faith; and that 
there were no opposing narratives respecting him, which disappear- 
ed in part and in part coalesced into the forms which the four Gos- 
pels present. It is remarkable, that in so early a writer as Justin, 
we discover so little matter, additional to what is contained in the 
Gospels; so little which it is necessary to suppose derived from any 
other source. The most satisfactory explanation of this phenomenon 
seems to be, that the Gospels had come down from the apostolic age 
with such a weight of authority, there was such an entire reliance 
upon their credibility, tuat it was generally felt to be unwise or un- 
safe to blend any uncertain accounts with the history contained in 
those works. Such accounts, therefore, were neglected and forgot- 
ten. The Gospels extinguished all feebler lights.”—pp. 223, 224. 


We cannot permit ourselves to part with the work before us, 
without adverting to the author’s theory respecting the first two 
chapters of the Gospel by Matthew. He excepts this and some 
other passages of minor importance, from the benefit of his ar- 
gument in favor of the integrity of the text of the Gospels. 
‘These passages he considers accidental interpolations, originally 
written on the margins of some manuscripts, and subsequently 
introduced into the text by mistake or accident. We think, 
that he makes too many exceptions of this kind, although he is 
much more moderate in this respect than many skeptical writers. 
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The first two chapters of Matthew have been rejected by some 
of them, because they contain an account of the miraculous 
conception of Christ. For the same reason, some have 
rejected the first chapter of the Gospel by Luke. But while 
Mr. Norton rejects the account found in the Gospel of Matthew 
as spurious, he receives that in the Gospel by Luke. His rea- 
sons are plausible, but not satisfactory. ‘They are all derived 
from what he considers internal evidence. Historical evidence 
he has none, except that the two chapters were not found in 
some of the copies of “ the Gospel according to the Hebrews,” 

which he supposes was the original of Matthew’s Greek Gospel 
in acorrupted form. This he attempts to prove, but in our 
estimation, without success. ‘The whole, in fact, is theory and 
conjecture. ‘That Matthew’s Gospel did exist in the Hebrew 
language, is proved by the testimony of all antiquity, but that 
it was the apocryphal Gospel according to the Hebrews, cannot 
be established. And even if it were, the inference Mr. Norton 
attempts to deduce from it may not be legitimate. At the 
very most, it amounts only toa conjecture. Mr. Norton regards 
the Greek of Matthew’s Gospel as a translation, and supposes, 
that the first two chapters existed as a narrative, in a separate 
form ; that it was written in some manuscripts along with the 
original text, and was subsequently copied by mistake, as a 
part of that text. About this, however, it must be evident to 
all, there can be no certainty. ‘The principal arguments upon 
which Mr. Norton depends, for proving the spurious character 
of the two chapters in question, are derived from their discrep- 
ances with the narrative in the Gospel by Luke. He assumes, 
that Luke’s account is the standard of comparison ; and because 
that of Matthew does not agree with it, he concludes Matthew’s 
account must therefore be spurious. The chief discrepances be- 
tween the two accounts to which he refers, are those between 
the different genealogies as given by Matthew and Luke, the 
flight of Christ into Egypt, and his return to Nazareth. But 
these are merely difficulties, which we think can be explained. 

They are not contradictions. At least, such is the opinion of 
many candid and well-informed biblical critics. Matthew may 
have exhibited the genealogy of Joseph; and Luke that of 
Mary. Matthew may have mentioned the flight into Egypt, 

although Luke omits it; just as Paul, in Gal. I: 17, mentions 
his own visit to Arabia, although Lake, i in Acts 9: 25, 26, 
passes it over in silence. It is easy to get over difficulties, by 
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calling a passage spurious, but it is not by any means satisfac- 
tory, in the absence of external testimony. Now it is well 
known, that the two chapters in question exist in all the extant 
manuscripts. They are quoted and referred to by the Chris- 
tian Fathers, as of undoubted canonical authority. They seem 
to belong naturally to the Gospel, and to form its appropriate 
commencement. If they are removed, no account can be given 
of the reasons why Matthew should have passed over such an 
important part of our Saviour’s life, and should have omitted all 
account of his genealogy, in a Gospel intended chiefly for the 
use of the Jews. In this case, the Gospel would commence 
awkwardly and abruptly :—* In those days, came John the 
Baptist,’ &c. Whether Matthew’s Greek Gospel is a trans- 
lation from the original Hebrew, is a question not easily deter- 
mined. But even were it a translation, its authority would not 
be invalidated. For it must have been made in the days of the 
tle, and probably with his approbation and sanction ; or, after 
he had published it in Hebrew, he may himself have re-written 
and enlarged it in Greek. Hence its canonical authority has 
been acknowledged from the earliest times. But the first two 
chapters have alw rays formed a part of it, the authenticity and 
authority of which have not been doubted, till comparatively 
recent times. On this broad ground, we assert their genuine- 
ness, notwithstanding the difficulties which may attend their 
interpretation. But we cannot enter further into this subject, 
as the full discussion of it would be altogether inconsistent with 
the limits assigned to this paper. Scotus. 





Articte V. 
LITERARY ENTHUSIASM. 


In this article, we propose to make some remarks upon the 
cultivation of a proper literary enthusiasm by the clerical 
order ; in the light of its being one important auxiliary, among 
others, to the successful discharge of the duties which they 
owe to society ; and to the meeting of those high responsibill- 
ties to which they are called by the united voice of God and 


man. 
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In order to fix, at the outset, just views of the nature of 
enthusiasm, we observe, that it must not be mistaken for that 
mere excess of imagination which characterizes some minds, 
and through whose influence every thing is clothed with “ pre- 
posterous charms or with unreal deformities.” Nor are we 
to suppose, that it is one of the mental powers. It is rather 
the excitable quality of all those powers, which gives a pecu- 
liar fervency to all their operations. It is such a composition 
of the mental faculties, as causes them to work with spirit, 
vigor and energy, whatever be the sphere of their effort. 
Enthusiasm never fails to give a strong action to the whole 
intellectual machinery. ‘Though it is far from being a simple 
excess of fancy in the mental constitution, yet it generally 
creates an exorbitancy of imagination, that invests every object 
of pursuit with brilliant and pleasing colors, which have all the 
effect of reality in propelling the mind onward, bracing it 
against discouragement, and arming it against opposition. 
Hence it appears, that enthusiasm is closely allied to genius. 
We dc not mean, that spurious kind, which plumes itself on its 
oddities, and is a stale mixture of laziness and vanity. We 
mean true genius, which stamps on every thing it touches the 
impress of intellectual power, and, like an effective army, is 
known by the discipline of its forces, and their rapid concen- 
tration upon any point. We do not say, that these attributes 
are the same. ‘There is a broad distinction between them, 
which we leave to the metaphysician to point out. Still, they 
are alike, and the similarity is seen in the results which they 
accomplish, and in the fervor and vigor that mark the intellec- 
tual operations when either is present. Is an_illustration- 
needed ? How often do we see a man of enthusiasm, though 
possessed only of ordinary powers, performing those tasks 
which are thought to belong peculiarly to the province of the 
highly gifted! How often do we behold men, for example, 
skilled in the languages, learned in science, versed in literature, 
and accomplished as general scholars; all of which attain- 
ments have been made by an order of minds not by any means 
brilliant naturally, but so constituted as to make them deeply 
interested in whatever they undertake; they acquire warmth 
and glow at every step; ull, by-and-by, such is the fervor of 
their intellectual action, that they seize the object of pursuit 
with a perfectly irresistible grasp. Were we called to give an 
instance of such a mind, we should name Mackintosh, without 
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much fear of contradiction. Perhaps a better example of en- 
thusiasm, grafted upon powers by no means of the first order, 
cannot be found. As another instance, Dugald Stewart might 
be mentioned as coming under the same class. 

Thus far respecting enthusiasm. Let us now see what will 
be its meaning, when the epithet Aterary is prefixed to it. 
This can be easily gathered from the remarks already made. 
We should say, then, that it is the feeling above described, 
bent to the acquisition of an object, which, in worth and dig- 
nity, is next only to religion. It is that ardor of mind, kindling 
in the pursuit of liberal studies, and in the attainment of en- 
lightened views respecting every branch of human knowledge. 
It is a disposition to enlarge and enrich our minds, “ by laying 
them genially open to impressions of pleasure, from the exer- 
cise of every species of talent.” Under such an influence, a 
becoming interest will be cherished in every department of 
thought; in poetry, history, eloquence, logic, biography, phi- 
losophy ; i in all letters, indeed, “ through whose progress either 
wit scatters its scintillations, criticism its instructions, or fancy 
its glow.” An interest in all these will be maintained, under 
the guidance of such rules as a mind imbued deeply with moral 
principles, will naturally lay down. None will be esteemed 
beneath a just professional dignity. So far, indeed, from con- 
fining himself to a round of professional ideas, the literary en- 
thusiast will constantly, as time and other duties allow, be 
making excursions into other territories, and bringing home 
spoils from the remotest intellectual regions. He will take 
pleasure in pursuing every path, that has been illuminated by 
other minds, culling what is valuable, and leaving what is 
worthless. In this way, he will labor to gain discipline of 
mind and affluence of thought; not truly for the purposes of 
pride and selfishness, but to ; devote them, as occasions offer, in 
the pulpit and the parlor, to the promotion of the glory of God 
and the good of man. ‘To this sublime end, we are perfectly 
convinced, must all the labors of the minister of Christ be 
directed. And so far is the enthusiasm abovementioned from 
contravening that end, that it will have just an opposite effect. 
Indeed, unless ignorance be an aid to devotion, and a means 
of usefulness, it is hard to conceive, how the discipline of one’s 
powers, the study of works of genius, and the increase of 
one’s ideas, can ever be obstacles in the way of doing good ; 
provided these pursuits be always controlled by a sense of 
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piety ; and the study of God, his word and the human heart 
maintain the first place. 

The attainableness of this sanctified literary enthusiasm, will 
next engage our attention. Its acquisition may depend some- 
what upon constitutional temperament, but much more upon 
self-discipline. By patient effort all may succeed. So duc- 
tile is the human mind, that it may be wrought almost into any 
form. Truly wonderful is the plastic power of education. The 
general rule then is, that all may attain it. If there be any 
exceptions, they are to be found among that class of drowsy 
spirits, who, as Foster says, seem “ clothed in sheets of lead,” 
who can be animated in the pursuit of nothing, nor warmed 
to vigorous effort by the most glowing prospects, and whose 
sluggish fancies would catch inspiration and be excited to fer- 
vor no more from the images of L’ Allegro or Penseroso, than 
from the common-place dogerel of a newspaper. With this ex- 
ception, may we not say the rule universally holds? Such is the 
nature of the human mind, that it may be trained to any intel- 
lectual habits and tastes; and, among others, may be taught 
fondness for literary pursuits, delight in literary efforts, enthu- 
siasm for literary acquisitions. We speak only the language of 
every writer upon the belles-lettres, when we say, that nothing 
is so perfectly disciplinable as the taste. Above all other attri- 
butes, it may be improved, made susceptive, and cultivated to 
any extent. And when thus trained, how true is it, that it 
becomes an avenue tothe mind’s purest joys ; of course always 
excepting those superior delights, which flow from a state of 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

What is true of this faculty in general, is equally so when 
regarded particularly. ‘Thus, a taste for the beauties of com- 
position may be cultivated, as much as a taste for any thing 
else ; for example, as much as for conceptions chiseled in stone 
or penciled on canvass. What is needed in each case is to 
supply the mind with proper objects for contemplation. This 
is the way in which Johnson acquired his manly and correct 
taste, and caught that ardor in the study of literary productions, 
for which he was so deservedly renowned. ‘This is the way in 
which Walter Scott attained a no less correct, and a more deli- 
cate, taste, than even Boswell’s hero, and a like enthusiasm in 
nearly every walk of genius and philosophy. None, we are 
sure, will doubt these positions, who have read the literary biog- 
raphies which they both wrote, and noticed the masterly criti- 
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cisms which they have given on a multiplicity of authors, their 
zest for the beauties of fine writing, and the industry with which 
they must have pored over the pages of our language. 

It may be said, that Johnson was an exclusive devotee .to 
the shrine of literature ; that his sole employment was, to pon- 
der and study whatever had been written by ancient or modern ; 
that his vast powers held unbroken communion with the gifted 
of all ages and countries. This, we admit, is true, but it is not 
descriptive of the circumstances under which the Scottish poet, 
biographer, critic, historian, &c., flourished. He had a profes- 
sion to sustain. In its wearisome round of labors he was com- 
pelled to toil. Its duties he never neglected. Still, in the midst 
of its distractions, he succeeded in making rich acquisitions in 
general knowledge, and gave to one species of composition its 
last finish. His zeal for liberal studies was not damped by the 
influence of the forum or the bar, but continued to burn on, 
through life, with a bright and pure flame. This shows how 
much may be done for the improvement of the mind, even 
amid the cares and din of professional business. We learn 
from it, how untoward circumstances may be overcome, by a 
proper assiduity. We see how, by a diligent employment of 
time, even ministers may be daily cultivating their taste, and 
enlarging their acquaintance with elegant letters ; though often 
called, in the walk of professional life, to enter the chamber of 
the sick, and kneel by the bed of the dying, to condole with 
the afflicted, and mingle in every scene of wo. Indeed, from 
the gloom and depression, that frequently weigh upon their 
spirits, when emerging from such scenes, they ‘would find a 
happy escape, did they possess a taste for liberal studies, so that 
they could readily resort to them, and thus change the current 
of their sad boding thoughts, by engaging their minds upon 
what is improving and liberalizing, pleasing and attractive. 
Here we have touched a point on which much might be said. 
It cannot be concealed, that the duties of the clerical order are, 
many of them, of a nature calculated to shed a sombre cast 
over the mind. Hence the frequent and deep depression of 
their spirits, by which is laid the foundation of bodily disorders 
and premature death. In our view, this tendency to gloom 
and dejection ought to be firmly contended against; and for 
this purpose nothing will be so effectual as the power of altering, 
at will, the whole mental atmosphere, and introducing into the 
mind a new set of pleasing ideas. Had Payson possessed a 
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more literary taste, and indulged it at times, we conceive, that 
he would have lived longer, and been a far more useful man. 
The truth is, he looked at things too much in one light. His 
mind made no excursions beyond the circle of his profession. 
Around that circle he walked, till he had trod it into dust and 
powder. Had he been more of a philosopher, his mind would 
have been more accurately balanced ; it would not have been 
so easily unhinged, of so morbid a disposition, and so fluctuating 
between hope and despair. He would thus have been a hap- 
pier man, and a far abler divine. Could he have diverted his 
thoughts from the melancholy and anxiety, which preyed upon 
him, and, instead of using the stimulant of tea for the purpose 
of producing a temporary elation of spirits, had he resorted to 
literary pursuits as a means of changing the sombre flow of his 
ideas, and awakening his mind to new and innocent pleasures, 
how much more permanent would have been the exhilaration 
which he would have felt, and how much more vigorous and 
better poised would have been his inte!lectual powers, when he 
reéntered the professional field! But all these advantages he 
lost, by so far forgetting the laws of his mind, as to resort to 
means, that could, at best, raise an organic excitement, but 
which, so long as his topics of thought were unchanged, so long 
as his mental atmosphere remained the same, could not touch 
the seat of the disease, nor furnish an effectual remedy to a 
state of mind that led to sadness, despair and insanity. It is 
not possible, we would hope, so to distort these remarks, as to 
construe them into a censure of the revered character on whom 
they bear. We think, indeed, that too much indiscriminate 
praise has been lavished upon him ; though he must be blind, 
indeed, who does not see, in that divine, many points that justly 
call for high admiration. As a whole he is, however, no model ; 
and he is here introduced for the purpose only of showing, by 
a particular case, the happy effects which might reasonably 
have been expected to flow from liberal studies, especially in a 
profession, whose duties do, many of them, throw a sombre hue 
over the soul, and have a strong influence in leading the mind 
to the consumption of itself. 

But it is time to observe, that there are principles, on which 
this zeal for liberal pursuits should be governed ; for we are not 
to give to it all the freedom of illicit desire. ‘The great means 
of cherishing the feeling, as all must see, is reading those books 
which, in contrast with studies of a strictly professional nature, 
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may be called miscellaneous. This term comprises a long 
catalogue,—so long, as to make us shrink from its imposing di- 
mensions,—and shows the necessity of establishing some princi- 
ples by which we may be guided. In this age, when the press 
is so busy, it is evident, that every book cannot be read, not 
even all that are published on any one given subject. Voltaire 
said, ‘that the longest life, if spent in nothing else, would not 
suffice to read only the histories which were composed in Eu- 
rope, of the transactions of the 17th century.” In Germany 
alone, it is well ascertained, the number of new books, that are 
published every year, amounts to not less than six thousand. 
This formidable list is much swelled by the press of England 
and America. Now, in contemplating so vast a field, let us re- 
member, that “‘ God has given to man time, for the purpose, 
not of waste and trifling, but of intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement. It would seem, then, we are not permitted to read 
any thing and every thing, which offers itself to our notice. 
Much of that which has been written, is unfit to be read; and 
to read it would bea waste and misapplication of time. To be 
employed in so unmeaning a manner, is utterly inconsistent 
with that dignity and solemn importance with which we are 
invested as accountable beings.” We may, therefore, safely 
throw aside a great deal of what is published, though it may be 
introduced into the world by a general flourish of trumpets 
among the reviewers. Unable to read all, a selection must be 
made, which should turn upon the real advantage to be derived 
from the perusal. ‘This principle, it will be seen, is of a nega- 
tive nature, and will exclude all productions that are absolutely 
useless and corrupting. 

In this connection, we shall mention the importance of having 
always in view a right end. In the absence of such an end, 
much detriment might accrue to the spiritually-minded Christian, 
while engaged in the devious walks of literature. Before he 
was aware, he might find the cast of his thoughts essentially 
modified with regard to the humbling doctrines of the gospel ; 
and, perhaps, a secret ‘influence creeping over his soul, by 
which his love and admiration for those characters, that are 
drawn on the pages of Inspiration, would be much cooled. To 
see when such effects have been produced upon our minds, it 
is not necessary to go back to that period, in which the pagan 
classics chiefly occupied our attention, which, being animated 
throughout by a corrupt mythology and an absurd superstition, 
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might naturally be supposed to have such an influence. We 
need only observe What has been the result upon our spirits, 
from closely poring over the English classics, for a long time, 
without any other object in view, than simply devouring one 
author after another. We are much mistaken, if, under such 
circumstances, the features of the gospel, which, a little before, 
appeared lovely, have not lost some of their beauty, and its 
bright spots become somewhat dimmed. Under such circum- 
stances, t. e., reading for the mere sake of reading, we much 
mistake, if the contemplation of Hamlet and Hotspur and Bru- 
tus, as they exist in fiction, and of Frederick the Great, and 
Napoleon, as they are portrayed in history, would not make us 
come to a solemn meditation upon the character of the apostle 
John, with a feeling, not only of indifference, but almost of 
aversion. And why is this? Why is it, that an unguarded 
study of our literature has a tendency to lessen our sympathies 
with scriptural truth? It is because our English classics do not 
breathe the spirit of Christianity. Their pages are not instinct 
with revealed religion. We do not now refer to Shaftesbury and 
Bolingoroke, to Hume and Gibbon. These wrote with the 
professed object to put down the gospel, and, therefore, no- 
thing salutary could be hoped from their pages. We have 
reference to such men as Addison and Johnson, and others of 
a similar stamp, who have done so much to polish our language 
and enlarge our sphere of thought, and who wrote purposely 
for the benefit and improvement of mankind. Yet we must 
admit, that even these authors have not breathed into their oth- 
erwise faultless pages, the spirit of the gospel, and animated 
them with the soul of Christianity. Much of what they have 
written might have been composed at Athens or Rome as well 
as at London. But, leaving these, we might notice other au- 
thors, whose names have a very classical air, but who deserve 
a severer reproach than any we have uttered against those 
elegant essayists. ‘Take, for example, Shakspeare, Dryden, 
Pope, Byron. How often are their pages defiled with corrupt 
sentiments, and filled with much that ts absolutely evil! Take 
the literary journalists of Great Britain, and how much moral 
perversion of mind do they show, in connection with the great 
expansion of their ideas! 

The question, then, that forces itself upon our minds is, what 
is to be done? ‘The idea of banishing from our tables authors, 
who are exerting so wide an influence in the republic of let- 
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ters, is not to be endured. Nor is it necessary. Let us only 
keep in view a right end, instead of reading from motives of show 
and vanity, and our excursions into these fields of knowledge 
may be safely made. Maintaininga legitimate purpose before 
our minds, will prove a sort of Aladdin’s lamp to our feet, in 
wandering through the mazes and labyrinths of thought, that 
are opened to us on the classic page; only the valuable discov- 
eries to which we shall be conducted, will be far less fleeting 
than the magnificent but fading visions that enraptured the 
Arabian. We may rather compare such a purpose to a talis- 
man worn upon the person, that effectually guards the wearer 
from harm, even amidst evil and corrupting influences. For, 
steadily eyeing the glory of God, and ever alive to our re- 
sponsibilities to him, we may read numerous books to advan- 
tage, in the way of increasing our knowledge and widening 
our intellectual prospects, which otherwise we must banish from 
our tables, as corrupting our hearts and unsettling our faith. 

We shall suggest, as another principle, the maintaining of 
system in our literary pursuits, as highly conducive to excel- 
lence and success. ‘The importance of this principle, in pro- 
fessional studies, is generally acknowledged, but why it should 
be deemed less so in literary reading, we are unable to see. 
Quite an imposing show, indeed, may be kept up by those who 
scorn the fetters of system, and read any thing on any subject 
at any time. But we greatly err, if the character of such 
minds be not justly described by the words flippant and super- 
ficial. With reference to this class, we quote a sentence or 
two. ‘It is an evil with many general readers, that they read 
indiscriminately, and with no sort of regard to any mental 
arrangement. It matters not with them, whether they can ever 
recall an idea which they once possessed, or whether they can 
ever turn it to a good account. Swallowing down together 
novels, romances, plays, poetry, divinity, philosophy and met- 
aphysics,—arguments and sophisms,—reasoning and nonsense, 
—facts and sentiments,—truth and error,—good and bad,—it 
becomes a heterogeneous mass, crude, shapeless, deformed and 
useless. ‘The morbid appetite of such readers continually re- 
quires something newer; and to ruminate on acquisitions 
already made, is “with them, as Shakspeare says of something 
similar, 

‘To hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 
In monumental mockery.’ ” 
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The truth of these statements, we think, none will question. 
And the whole evil, great as it is, arises from a want of system, 
which keeps such from storing away the valuable ideas which 
they have acquired in their random excursions, and necessarily 
consigns them to a low intellectual rank, and to a moderate 
order of thinkers ; while a contrary course, in our pursuit of 
letters, a reference to order in the subjects on which we are to 
read, no less than in our severer application to professional 
studies, would, we humbly conceive, prevent those evils ; and, 
at the same time, it would not, in the least, deprive literature 
of its charms, nor render its pursuit at all less fascinating. 

We shall suggest only one more principle, and that is, a 
minister is to rest satisfied with very different success, from 
what might be expected, were he able to give undivided atten- 
tion to the cause of mental improvement. He is not allowed 
to live in a state of literary seclusion, nor is it desirable that he 
should. It is his high honor to belong toa profession, far more 
dignified and worthy than the learned leisure of Dryden or 
Pope. Still, it will not be amiss to remember, that very much 
may be done by him, even amid the wear and tear of profes- 
sional toil, in the way of enlightening and improving his mind. 
We have just mentioned Dryden. His name suggests the re- 
mark, that no literary enthusiasm like his is recommended, by 
these pages, to a minister, because incompatible with his high 
commission from the King of kings. Dryden began life a pro- 
fessed workman in the cause of letters. He set up his shop, where 
he sold his literary ware. He asked so much for a prologue, 
an epilogue, a preface, a dedication, a satire, a translation, a 
play. With his literature, he fought as his only weapon. If 
attacked, he poured forth his keen iambics and bitter lampoons. 
With his literature, he defended his own productions, setting 
aside the critical maxims of past ages, and supplying their 
place with others of his own creation. He dictated new laws 
for the stage, new principles of versification, and thus changed 
the taste of a nation. With his literature, he forced his wa 
to the royal favor; with it, he supplied the want of noble birth, 
and rose to equality with the proud peerage of England; with 
it, he bore up against the king’s displeasure, and, even in his 
exile from court, maintained a dignity of spirit that would not 
bend. 

Such zeal in the cause of letters, and devotion to their 
pursuit, it is not expected should be imitated by clergymen. 
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Many favoring circumstances must concur, to light and feed a 
flame of this kind, even were it consistent, as it is not, with 
their responsible and awful station as ambassadors of God. It 
is alluded to here, solely for the purpose of suggesting to their 
notice the treasures of rich and beautiful thought, which are 
contained in our language, and may be explored by them. 
For he is only one among hundreds of others, who have spent 
their lives in depositing those treasures, which, if ministers can 
smelt and fuse, they will find them very useful and_ profitable. 
Even if they served only to remove some of those causes, which 
Foster has pointed out as prejudicing men of taste against evan- 
gelical religion, would they not be highly valuable? But this 
effect would certainly be produced, were the clerical order to 
reap the fruits of only a moderate and sanctified enthusiasm 
for letters; such as is perfectly consistent with that absorbing 
passion to win souls to Christ, which ought ever to characterize 
them. 

Already, it is feared, we have detained the reader too long, 
and trespassed unreasonably upon his patience. But ere a period 
is put to these remarks, we shall offer some incentives to that 
species of zeal, which has furnished topics for the previous ob- 
servations. One advantage, then, arising from enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of general knowledge, chastened, as it should always be, 
by a spirit of piety, is, that it will add greatly to a minister’s in- 
tellectual capabilities. Who needs be told, that it is not the 
mere strength of a man, that makes him a powerful wrestler, or 
an effective champion in any of those cases which call for great 
muscular exertion? He must, likewise, be agile, adroit and 
alert. His sinews may be strong as those of an ox, and he 
may be equally bungling in the use of them. Labor, confined 
entirely to one profession, may give great intellectual strength, 
while it fails to impart that active and elastic movement of 
mind, so necessary to success in life. It is like giving to an 

archer a heavy bow, without providing him with arrows. He 
is, therefore, obliged to sling his bow uselessly upon his back, 
and, in this helpless position, have the mortification of seeing 
others, with a far less vigorous arm, emptying their quivers with 
great execution. How true is it, that communing with other 
minds, in every department of thought, is the sure way to give 
vigor to our own! What member of the clerical profession 
has not experienced an enlargement of his capabilities, by the 
thorough mastering of any author? He finds his capacity 
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increased for every species of exertion. Moreover, by thus 
bringing his powers of mind into varied play, and exercising 
them upon a variety of topics, he js enabled to avoid the re- 
pulsive stalk of a grenadier, and attain that easy, intellectual 
gait and versatility of resource, which all must possess, who 
would be successful in moulding other men to their own opin- 
ions and purposes. 

Let us pursue this hint. He who is able to contend with an 
antagonist in one way only, will stand little chance when that 
one method cannot be resorted to. If it is in his power to 
bear down upon his opponent, only with strong argument, he 
will often fail to accomplish an object, in which the lighter 
weapons of satire, delicate raillery, or fervent appeal, would 
have been perfectly successful. Many are the circumstances, 
in which even one apt illustration, happily managed, will effect 
more than the sternest logic ; just as the heaviest piece of ord- 
nance is often found to be totally useless, when lighter artillery 
might be employed with prodigious execution. Now nothing 
is more adapted to give to the mind this kind of capability, 
this varied equipment, than literary pursuits. It is indeed the 
way. as it now occurs to us, which so great an authority as 
Tully has pointed out, in his De Oratore, for accomplishing 
the orator, and arming him at every point. It is a definite, 
well-chosen course of reading, in connection with professional 
studies, that goes far towards making the difference between a 
special pleader, and a thoroughly furnished and well-equipped 
jurist. What a vast disparity in the real power of the two 
men? While the former turns with difficulty out of the beaten 
track, the latter will be seen, at one moment addressing the 
judge i in a style of terse and condensed thought ; at another, 
with adroitness, contending some legal point and disentangling 
it from the sophistry of the opposing counsel; then instantly 
unbending to the jury, and falling readily and gracefully i into the 
style of simple narrative ; ther giving a play to fancy, or in- 
dulging a vein of humor at the expense of his antagonist ; and 
at last, gathering solemnity at the idea of crime, kindling sud- 
denly into indignation, carrying every conscience before him 
by storm, and arousing, by terrific appeal, the deepest feelings 
of our. nature against the criminal. 

Besides increasing our resources, literary pursuits liberalize 
the mind, which, when confined to one class of objects, always 
becomes narrow and contracted. A man of one book may 
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know that book very thoroughly, and it may be rather ventur- 
ous to encounter him upon the subject which it discusses. 
But, then, there will be many other branches of knowledge 
and points of dispute, in w hich he may be foiled with very 
little address, and for this reason, that on those topics his notions 
are crude and untenable. Is it saying too much, that no degree 
of scholarship in a single science, or in one profession, will ever 
form an enlarged mind? Other departments of knowledge 
must be entered. The productions of other minds must be 
studied. ‘The many rich fields of thought, contained in our 
language, must be ranged. A proper literary ardor must be 
cherished, controlled by strong religious principle, indeed ; all 
this is necessary, if enlargement and expansion of view are 
sought. The mind thus escapes from its otherwise isolated 
position. Its ideas of men and things become truly enlight- 
ened. It surveys things in a larger compass, and on general 
principles. The knowledge thus got may not be as accurate 
or precise, as that possessed by the man of one book or one 
science, but it will be far more extensive, and exact enough to 
be turned to a good account in the conduct of life. In these 
effects, is there nothing valuable? What, we ask. can more 
adorn the clerical order, designed to occupy a station in society 
so elevated and responsible, as liberal and enlarged views upon 
all subjects ? 

Once more : is it a small thing, that such pursuits will fur- 
nish a dignified and pleasing refuge to a man, when he is over- 
wrought by professional labor? At such times, what he needs 
is not idleness, for this is sure to create a feverish state of mind, 
which has been well called, feeding upon itself. Than this, 
nothing worse can be experienced. The situation of Prome- 
theus, preyed upon by vultures, is far more tolerable. We re- 
peat, when the mind is overdone by professional duties, what is 
needed in order to resuscitate the powers is not doing nothing, 
but doing something different. Perfect cessation is not what 
is called for, but change, an alteration in the direction of our 
activities, the employment of the mind upon what is new, re- 
freshing and engaging. Are not these requisites furnished by 
literary pursuits, w vhich, while they relax the mind, raise it in 
the scale of intelligence, and make it a better instrument to be 
consecrated afresh to the service of Jesus Christ? Need we 
trace this improving influence? Is it not seen. that by storing 
the mind with the vast and grand, the beautiful and true, by 
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supplying the fancy with images, by providing an exuberant 
fund of illustration, these pursuits enable a writer to soften 
down the sterner and rougher features of logic, and teach him 
how best to win his way successfully to the heart and affec- 
tions? Can it be wrong, then, to urge a proper ardor in these 
pursuits? In doing so, might we not appeal to “the high 
sanctities of heaven” for approval? Alien from the bitter 
spirit of faction and party, at war with idle levity, and degrad- 
ing passions, and detestable meanness in all its forms, rebuking 
the odium theologicum, and all the fierce tempers that are too 
frequently kindled by professional warfare, ought not these 
pursuits to be pressed with a force of persuasion, to which the 
writer can lay no claim? 

We shall offer no apology for whet has now been advanced, 
as if it militated against an admitted principle, namely, that no 
man can succeed in more than one profession; and that if he 
multiply his pursuits, he will lose in depth what he gains in 
extent. We have heard it said, let a man consecrate his ener- 
gies to one object. ‘That will sufficiently employ his powers, 
if he expect to arrive at any eminence therein, or add any 
thing to the stock of knowledge. It is admitted, then, that one 
profession is enough to task the faculties of a single mind, and 
that he acts wisely, who, instead of frittering away his energies 
upon every thing, collects their force and combines them upon 
one great main object for which he lives. And what has been 
said is not, in the least, at variance with this principle, but, on 
the contrary, is perfectly compatible with it. Let there be as 
much division of labor as possible. ‘The more there is the 
better for the sentiments now advanced. Indeed, there is no 
acting upon them rightly, but on the supposition of sound 
professional scholarship having been first attained. This is 
taken for granted. But, in addition, let a man cherish a_ be- 
coming literary ardor, and enlarge his mind by miscellaneous 
reading. Let bim thus amass valuable thought, and cull the 
excellences of every author, and then bring all this mental 
treasure and intellectual vigor, and make it tributary to his 
profession, yea, consecrate it all at the foot of the cross. 
Under these circumstances, we can see no danger to be appre- 
hended from a sanctified enthusiasm, in the pursuit of liberal 
studies : 

“ Piety has found 


Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews.” 
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What should prevent the multiplication of such marriages 
between knowledge and religion? We are not, indeed, to let 
the literary feeling master us, but to avail ourselves of it, “as 
the boatman benefits by the current, which bears him towards 
his haven, managing meanwhile by sail and oar so to moderate 
and control its impulse, that it shall neither hurry him beyond 
the point proposed, nor dash him against the adjacent cliffs.” 

J. W. 


Articte VI. 
BURGESS ON BAPTISM. 


Baptism considered in Relation to its Mode and Subjects, in 
a series of Discourses. By Ancuipatp Burcess, Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in Hancock, N. H. Bos- 
ton. Perkins & Marvin. 18mo. pp. 258. 1837. 


We regret, that we do not know the precise nature of the 
offence which has so roused the spirit of our author. It would 
seem, from certain expressions in the book before us, that our 
Baptist brethren had proceeded in their own way in the time of 
a revival, preaching as they saw fit, and baptizing when it seemed 
to them expedient. Astw o Pedobaptist periodicals have recently 
recommended introducing the topic of infant baptism in the time 
of revivals, we should suppose it unnecessary for Mr. Burgess to 
travel out of his own communion, in delivering a series of sEv- 
EN DISCOURSES, complaining of controversy on this subject. It 
is but a short time since, that one of his brethren preached three 
months on this same subject of baptism. Query. Can a paral- 
lel to this be found in the annals of Baptist preaching? It isa 
peculiar art possessed by some of our friends, to write contro- 
versial books against us, under such titles as “‘ Dissuasives from 
Controversy.” But enough on this topic. 

We. ourselves, attach no importance to such accusations and 
recriminations. Both parties might undoubtedly thus prove 
their points, without advancing the cause of truth and holiness 
in the least. We suppose human nature is essentially the same 
in all parties and sects; and do not wish to contend, that no 
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Baptists have ever been over-zealous in defending their faith, or 
rash in their statements, or bitter and caustic in controversy. 
Alas! such is the weakness of our nature, that no party can 
claim an exemption from such charges. We know, too, that in 
all parties there are men of generous and noble minds, and that 
there are among our Pedobaptist brethren a very large number, 
who would sooner cut off their right hand, than write such a 
book as the one now before us. We are perfectly satisfied, 
that the better portion of them would claim it of us, as an act of 
justice, not to impute to them as a body, the rashness, the bit- 
terness, and the hardihood, which characterize this production. 
The little attention which we shall devote directly to the 
book itself, before proceeding to seme general discussions sug- 
gested by the subject, will be to illustrate what we have said of 
its character. 

On page 13, it is said, “1 will not return railing for railing.” 
Let us see. ‘Close communion is beginning to have an ill 
savor with an intelligent community.” p. 251. “ ‘The attempt 
(to throw off the odium of it) is unworthy Christian candor or 
an ingenuous mind.” p. 251. “They can receive to their 
communion those who are full of bitterness, and wrath, and 
slander ; and those who never pray ; and those who never speak 
upon the subject of religion, or scarcely ever, except it be upon 
the subject of baptism.” p. 252. ‘ Honesty in the Baptists re- 
quires, that if they hold to immersion because it was practised 
by the early Christians, they should also hold to immersing 
naked, absolutely divested of all clothing, because they so im- 
mersed.”’ p. 99. ‘Why not insist (on the ground of Christ’s 
example), that every disciple should at least once go up into a 
mountain, and continue all night in prayer toGod? ‘These are 
not things which distinguish and separate them from others.” p. 
107. “Do they not frequently so exhibit the subject (of bap- 
tism), as to convey to persons in this state of mind (anxious 
sinners) the impression, that whenever they shall be willing to 
take up their cross and follow Christ by being immersed, that 
God will grant them peace? Do they not say it directly : ” p- 
109. But why is such stress laid upon immersion? ‘“ Only, 
as | conceive, because this is a point of sectarian distinction,— 
the badge of their order.” p. 106. 

After all this, and much more of the same description, he 
assumes a godly tone, and exhorts his brethren to treat us with 
great kindness and affection. ‘Still, we should exercise to- 
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wards them that charity which suffereth long and is kind; and 
if the feeling is not returned, but on the contrary, bitterness and 
railing, still we should not be betrayed into the exercise of an 
unchristian spirit towards them.” p. 222. “Let us, then, seek 
for things which make for peace, and things whereby we may 
edify one another; extending Christian love, fellowship and 
communion to all who give evidence, that in sincerity and truth 
they love the Lord Jesus Christ; praying and laboring for the 
coming and glory of the kingdom of Christ among men.” p. 
257. We wish him all success in these good counsels. It is 
but charitable that his good people, in receiving them, should 
remember the imperfections and weakness of human nature, 
and aim rather to follow the precepts than the example of their 
minister. 

On page 11, the author observes, “1 do not expect to estab- 
lish my views ‘by assertions.” ‘Though he does nat establish 
any point by his assertions nevertheless he is no mean adept at 
making them, and those, too, of the hardiest character. ‘Take 
the following as specimens, “That it (immersion) was prac- 
tised at all by the apostles, or in their days, has never yet been 
proved.” ‘ ‘There is nothing in any of the circumstances men- 
tioned — which makes it certain, that immersion was the mode ; 
indeed there is nothing that makes it even probable.” p. 225. 
“The denial of infant baptism —1is both anti-scriptural and anti- 
historical.” p. 249. “ History absolutely refuses to testify one 
word against us.” p. 236. 

On pages 26—28, it is maintained, that Christ, when “ about 
to enter upon the public ministry of the priesthood,” applied 
“ for baptism to a priest under the Jewish law,” in order “ to fulfil 
all righteousness,” and thus “rendered obedience to the cere- 
monial law,” as found in Num. 8: 6, 7, and Ex. 30: 19, 20. 

Profoundly versed in Hebrew antiquities! ‘To prove that 
Christ was baptized to fulfil an existing law of Moses, he quotes 
Ex. 30: 19-21, which every biblical scholar knows to refer, 
not at all to the consecration of a priest to the sacerdotal office, 
but merely to a ceremony to be performed when the priest en- 
tered the tabernacle to offer sacrifice. ‘The consecrating cere- 
monies, it is said, “ were washing with water at the door of the 
tabernacle, and anointing with oil.” “As to the mode in 
which this was done, we learn from Num. 8: 6, 7.” But this 
passage does not relate to the priests, but to the Levates alone. 
The verses read thus: “Take the Levites from among the chil- 
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dren of Israel, and cleanse them. And thus shalt thou do unto 
them to cleanse them: Sprinkle water of purifying upon them, 
and let them shave all their flesh, and let them wash their 
clothes, and so make themselves clean.” We would advise 
Mr. Burgess to read some manual on Jewish antiquities, and 
Jearn the distinction between the ceremonies for consecrating a 
priest, and those for consecrating a Levite. Does he suppose, 
that the priests were to “shave all their flesh” in their conse- 
cration ? 

Again: No Jewish priest was ever consecrated by baptism 
merely. Lundius, the standard critical writer on the sacred an- 
tiquities of the Jews (we say it for the benefit of Mr. Burgess), 
teaches, that “ sacrifice was the chief part” of the consecra- 
tion ; and that washing was only preparatory and subordinate. 
Al! critical writers on Hebrew antiquities agree in saying, that 
the consecration of the priests consisted of four parts: 1. wash- 
ing; 2. putting on sacerdotal robes; 3. unction; 4. sacrifice. 
Can, then, either of these acts alone constitute a sacerdotal con- 
secration ? Furthermore, all these rites must be performed in 
the tabernacle, or temple, must continue seven days, and can- 
didates must not leave the tabernacle, but must repeat all those 
rites seven times, that is, each of the seven days. We cannot 
stop to prove these statements, for they are not disputed points 
among the learned. For the honor of theological science among 
us, we sincerely hope we shall never again be told, that bap- 
tism in the Jordan, away from the temple, without the robes of 
office, without a Jewish unction, without any sacrifice, without 
a sevenfold repetition lasting seven days, is a consecration to 
the sacerdotal office as required by the law of Moses. 

So far from such a consecration being required of Christ by 
the ceremonial law, it would be a direct violation of that law. 
No one could be a priest, unless he was a descendant of Aaron in 
the male line. The Mishna, and all the critical writers on this 
subject, show, that a critical examination was to be made of the 
lineage of each priest, and that his descent could not be taken 
for granted, upon mere declaration, but must be ee 
from family registers: see Ezra 6: 62; and Nehem. 7: 64. 
Now Christ did not belong to that line of intincinddnt; who 
alone could become priests, but was of the tribe of Judah, “of 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood.” 
Heb. 7: 14. It will not be pretended, that this was the ground 
of John’s scruple in baptizing him, for the Gospels tell us, that 
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his scruples were of an entirely different nature. Nor could 
John, according to the ceremonial law, have baptized him on 
the ground of his being a spiritual priest, for that law made no 
such provision, nor did John, at the time, know that Christ was 
such. 

Mr. Burgess cannot admit that Christ’s baptism had any 
connection with Christian baptism, on account of the emblemat- 
ical purification implied in the latter, which cannot be applica- 
ble to a sinless being. Was not the washing of the priest a 
symbol of purification, and was not even the ‘idea of atonement 
included in the sacrifices inseparably connected with the con- 
secration of a Jewish priest? What does our author mean by 
consecration, as applied to Christ? He will be obliged, after 
all, to explain the matter on precisely the same principle on 
which we explain his baptism, so far as its symbolical meaning 
presents any difficulty. 

In proving that John’s resorting to Enon to baptize is no 
evidence, that he immersed, Mr. B. says: “travellers say, that 
Enon is a place of many springs.” p. 30. We are greatly in- 
debted to our author and his travellers for ascertaining, at last, 
where Enon is really situated. From the time of Jerome and 
Josephus, down to the beginning of 1838, neither critics nor 
travellers have been able to settle this question. Cellarius, 
Rosenmiiller, Raumer, and some others, believe, that it lay in 
Samaria. Bachiene, Michaelis, Biisching, Tholuck, &c., would 
place it in Judea. Lampe and several others maintain, that it 
was on the east side of the Jordan. Liiicke believes we are left 
to conjecture ; and says, may it not have been on the borders 
of Judea and Samaria? Kuinél, Doddridge, Olshausen, and 
most of those already mentioned, declare, that its real situation 
is unknown. We beg our author to communicate to the public 
his discoveries more at large. 

Prof. Olshausen, vol. 2, p. 101, says, John baptized at Enon, 
“because there was deep water there, convenient for im- 
mersing.”’ 

De Wette translates the passage, “ because there was much 
water there.” 

Kuin6l on the passage, vol. 3, p. 248, says, “an abundance 
of water, so much that the human body could easily be immers- 
ed in it, according to the mode of baptism as then practised ; 
idara does not signify many streams, but an abundance of 
water, as in Rev. 1: 15, and other places.” So also Grotius 
and most others. 
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But the researches of Mr. B. are not limited to such easy and 
tangible points. He has ascertained from travellers, “that 
there is not, on the route the eunuch was travelling, water suffi- 
cient for the purpose of baptizing.” p.40. We could wish the 
author bad furnished us with a geographical essay in an appen- 
dix to his work, with a map of this “ route.” 

We have, p- 17, another proof, that our author can make 
“assertions.” He affirms, that ““ Mark uses the words npto 
and baptizo as synonymous.” Let us hear others: Prof. Ol- 
shausen, in his Com., vol. 1, p. 498, says: “ Banttea6aris dif- 
Ferent from vevention i ; the former is here the immersion and rins- 
ing of the food purchased at the market, to remove from it any 
impurity itmay have contracted ; the latter includes the idea of 
rubbing, as in every form of washing. ” Kuinél and Meier 
agree with Olshausen, that it is the ‘food brought from the 
market,” that was said to be “baptized.” Many critics, as 
Beza, Grotius and Fritsche, maintain, that the whole body was 
immersed ; others, as Lightfoot and Schdéttgen, show, from the 
Rabbinical writers, that there were two modes of washing the 
hands among the scrupulous Jews, and believe, that here (Mark, 
7: 4), the tmmersion of the hands is to be understood. 

P. 33-37, Mr Burgess attempts to show the impossibility 
of the immersion of the three thousand on the day of Pente- 
cost, repeating old and common-place arguments, set forth with 
new bitterness. ‘“ What man ever had physical powers sufficient 
to stand more than four hours in the water, and immerse one a 
minute ?—and who, at this day, would be willing to undertake 
such a work, especially if he had to cut a hole through the ice, 
and the thermometer was from ten to twenty degrees below 
zero?’ Some say, the one hundred and twenty baptized; 
“others lug in the seventy.” 

But, as Dr. Starck, court preacher at Darmstadt, well remarks, 
p- 9, of his History of Baptism, “In the history of those con- 
verted by Peter’s preaching on the day of Pentecost, there is 
nothing which compels us to infer, that all these were baptized 
on the spot, and on the same day, which is taken for granted by 
all who would prove sprinkling from this passage.” 

Suppose, however, there were a difficulty in explaining this 
baptism, inasmuch as the notice is very summary, is there any 
thing better than mere conjecture to show, that they were 
sprinkled? We confess, we do not know the exact arrange- 
ments made for the baptism. Does our author know? We 
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can show what might be done, in various ways, so that there 
could be no necessity for departing from the usual rite of bap- 
tism. Which of these various ways the apostles did choose, or 
whether they chose another different from those which occur to 
our minds, we do not pretend to know. But is there any thing 
in the whole Bible to prove, that it was by sprinkling? Why 
was there not some indication in the language of the narrator, 
to advertise the reader of so remarkable a departure from the 
customary baptism? In the controversy between the Eastern 
and Western church, why did not the Romans teach the Greeks 
the true meaning of the Greek word, and show them, that the 
re-baptism of a “sprinkled Christian” was an insult to Peter 
and thethree thousand? Why did not Cyprian, when called 
upon by Magnus to decide, whether persons who were not im- 
mersed in their baptism were legitimate Christians, instead of 
reasoning from the Old Testament, and from the nature of a 
symbolical act, settle the matter at once, by saying, that the 
apostles, on the day of Pentecost, and in private houses and 
prisons, baptized by sprinkling or ‘pouring ? He lived too near 
the apostles to dream of such athing. There ts not a trace of 
such an opinion in all the Latin or Greek Fathers, though 
they often had occasion to discuss the validity of baptism that 
was not by immersion. Could Novatian, Cyprian, Cornelius, 
Chrysostom, and others, have neglected so capital a point in 
discussing the validity of pouring in clinic baptism, if things 
were actually as Pedobaptist writers conjecture? Bret- 
schneider, in bis Theology, vol. 2, p. 686, felt himself com- 
pelled to say, the “conjecture, that the three thousand were 
sprinkled, is too much a conjecture to be trusted.” 

Schneckenburger, in his Proselyte Baptism, p. 42, inquires, 
“ Did the apostles adininister baptism to three thousand in one 
day, or did the three thousand perform a lustration upon them- 
selves ?” and in a note, “ this is more probable than that they 
were sprinkled.” What must be the i impression of that erudite 
critic, who has made deeper researches than any other man liv- 
ing into the nature of Jewish lustrations, to induce him thus to 
maintain, that of all conjectures, that of sprinkling i is one of the 
most improbable ! 

The best way of replying to the impossibility of immersing 
so many at one time, we conceive to be, by presenting facts, 
without speculating about the difficulties which some minds 
feel. 
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On the great Sabbath (r@ uweyako ouSBare) of the Easter 
festival, the 16th day of April, 404, Chrysostom, with the 
assistance of the clergy of his own church (tov xijgoy énavta 
rov ovy tu»), baptized by immersion in Constantinople, about 
three thousand catechumens. ‘ ‘The emperor was affected at 
the sight of the newly baptized (vewporiorwr), for they were 
about three thousand” (your yag augue tovs revayiuovc). Chrys- 
ostom’s Ep. ad Innocent, vol. 3, p. 518, and Palladius’s Life of 
Chrysostom. Neander, in his Life of Chrysostom, vol. 2, p. 225, 
gives a detailed account of the scene. Augusti, in his Eccl. 

Antiquities, vol. 2, p. 207, says, “In that visil, whose devotion 
was disturbed in so barbarous a way, three thousmed persons 
were still baptized. ‘That they were catechumens is self-evi- 
dent ; for infant baptism was, at that time, extremely rare.”’ But, 
with his usual inaccuracy, he, in an unaccountable manner, places 
this scene in Antioch. See also Rheinwald’s Eccl. Antiq., p.197. 

We have said these were immersed. The Greek church 
have always practised immersion, as we shall show hereafter. 
Chrysostom, who, in innumerable instances, in 13 folio volumes, 
speaks of baptism, never alludes to sprinkling, but, on the con- 
trary, defines it to be, “a plunging into the water and raising 
out of it,’ and says, that “ we enter into the water as into a 
grave,” and “that the whole man is completely concealed by 
the immersion.” In the case before us, he speaks of the bap- 
tisteries, and callsthem pools and fountains (at xoluuSibga, 1% 
aware). The descriptions of those large and splendid baptis- 
ieries, some of which still exist in Constantinople, are too fa- 
miliar to the critical reader to need any further notice. 

Here, then, is a clear case, where three thousand, notwith- 
standing they were twice attacked by furious soldiers, at the 
instigation of Chrysostom’s powerful enemies, were all actually 
baptized by Chrysostom and his own presbyters, on one day 
and in one place. For it is said, that on the preceding evening 
they were in the church waiting ‘the approach of the day, ac- 
cording to the custom of those times. ‘That day was the one 
solemnly set apart for the baptisms of the year, and the nest 
day they were all neophytes, or baptized persons, in their white 
robes. Nor is thisa rare occurrence. ‘The custom of defer- 
ring all the baptisms of the year, cases of sickness only except- 
ed, until Easter, made it necessary, that such multitudes should 
often be baptized in one day ; and these baptisms were all to 
be administered at the cathedral church, under the supervision 
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of the bishop, assisted by the inferior clergy. The bishop 
generally commenced the baptism, and then retired, and his 
presbyters took his place. In many instances, however, there 
were several baptisteries, and two or three administrators were 
baptizing at the same time. In support of all this, we need 
now only refer to the Archeology or Antiquities of Augusti. 

In 496, Remigius, bishop of Rheims, baptized, zn one day, 
Clovis and three thousand of his subjects, according to Hincmar 
his successor and biographer, Gregory of ‘Tours, Paulus Emil- 
ius, and several other French historians. Of course, he was 
assisted in this by his presbyters. We refer our readers to 

Schréckh’s Church History, vol. 16, p. 234, and to Brenner’s 
Historical Views of Baptism, p. 236. As to the mode, the 
early writers set it beyond all doubt, by saying, that the “ bishop 
raised the king up out of the water.” Besides, at that early 
time, even the Western church rarely, if ever, baptized persons 
in health, except by immersion, as Von Céln, Hahn, Brenner, 
Augusti, Winer, and most writers on the subject, declare. 

The account of the baptisms by Otho, the apostle of the 
Pomeranians, is of the same general character, though less defi- 
nite. All the circumstances go to show, that he baptized more 
individuals in a single day, than Chrysostom, Remigius, or any 
other individual, though we are not able to say, positively, what 
the number was. Schrodckh, in his Ch. Hist., vol. 25, p. 225 
and the following, says, that when the bishop, with his presby- 
ters, arrived at Pyritz (in 1124), about four thousand of the 
Pomeranians were assembled at a pagan festival, and, after some 
remarkable occurrences, he was invited to appear before them ; 
and he ascended an elevated place and addressed them. They 
received his instructions during seven days, and then, after a 
three days’ fast, they were all baptized. During his stay of 
about twenty days, in this place, towards seven thousand were 
converted and baptized. On Jeaving them, he gave them many 
directions, of which one was, to baptize on the day before 
Easter and Pentecost. All these things taken together make 
it more than probable, that they were all baptized on two oc- 
casions. He afterwards visited Julin and Stettin, and “ within 
two months, he and his assistant clergy baptized twenty-two 
thousand men.” And yet it is evident, that he baptized only 
on certain days ; and besides this general custom, there is the 
additional reason, that most of his time was employed in preach- 
ing to these heathens. But how did he baptize them? We 
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answer, by immersion. So says Schrockh, p. 225. But the 
account (Vita St. Ottonis, lib. 2, c.15) is from an eye witness. 
He says, that these baptisteries were prepared, so that three 
might baptize all at the same time ; “ that great vats were sunk 
very deep into the earth (dolia grandia valde terre altius im- 
mergi), so as to project above the ground to the knee, into 
which the descent was easy (facilis erat in ea descensus).”” The 
minister stood by the side of the baptistery, without entering it 
himself, and tmmersed (trina immersione capitis—mysterium— 
perfecit) them, as they were successively conducted by others 
down into the water (illo in aquam descendente—de aqua ex- 
eunti)—one entering, another retiring. It appears, from this 
account, that the candidates went deep into the water, and that 
the administrator stood and immersed them as fast as they were 
led on by others. But it will be said, this must have been very 
laborious, in baptizing so many thousands. I[t was, indeed. His 
biographer says: “ We have often seen him perspiring while 
baptizing, to such a degree, that his garments flowed down 
with sweat before and behind ” (ab humeris usque ad umbilicum 
ante et retro sudore manaret). 

These facts are sufficient to settle the question about the 
possibility of immersing the three thousand on the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

Again. ‘This purging or purifying (Heb. 9: 10) was by 
sprinkling ; and these sprinklings the apostle Paul terms bap- 
tisms.” p. 20. The term, “ divers baptisms,” Baumgarten 
rightly explains as being “of men and of things.” Theological 
Controversies, 3, p. 299. That Dr. Miller should explain it 
otherwise, by making it mean immersions, sprinklings and the: 
like, may perhaps be accounted for without much difficulty. 
Nevertheless, contending as he does, for the proselyte baptism of 
persons, and admitting the various ablutions of things, he might, 
had he felt disposed, have found the diversity, as others do, 
consisting in the subjects and olyects to which the ablution is 
applied. In regard to the ablution of persons, Rabbi Salmon, 
on Ex. 29, says, “not only the hands and feet were washed, 
but the whole body.” Starck, in his Hist. Bap., p. 8, “The 
baptisms with the Jews were not by sprinkling, but, in addition 
to washing the whole body, an entire immersion. ‘The Hebrew 
word 72% cannot possibly signify sprinkling. Baptism is never 
in the New Testament compared with Levitical sprinklings, but 
with the death and resurrection of Christ.” 
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Schneckenburger, p. 38, in mentioning the lustrations prac- 
tised not only by the priests and Levites, but by all the Jews, 
says ; “before prayer a bathing, or at least washing the hands, 
was common.” “ The Jews bathed before entering the temple, 
or the synagogues,” quoting Philo, who uses the words Saducew 
—/ovouuevos gawguvetar To wma, bathing, washing the body 
by bathing. He shows, that the Samaritans did the same,— 
lavare aquis corpus. - “ For this reason,” he adds, “synagogues 
were erected by the side of rivers.” ‘On festival occasions, 
they were particular in their purifications.” ‘Theophylact says, 
“ purifying themselves according to the custom, by bathing and 
fasting ” (ayvioGervtes xata 10 e00g hovomevor xav vyotevortes), 
Philo says, “ purifying their bodies by bathings” (Aourgors), 
Again ; “ not only the priests, but finally those also who brought 
the offering, were to perform lustrations ;” where the authority, 
Philo, again uses the word Aovreocs. Tertullian, De Bap. 8 
speaks of Jews who bathed every day (quotidie lavat), because 
they were defiled every day.” Ejpiphanius says, the Hemero- 
baptists maintained, that ‘“‘ one ought to be baptized every day 
in water” (ev vdatr). Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. 80, 
says, these were Pharisees, and (13, 18) combats their error, 
saying ; “Isaiah did not direct you to go into the bath 
Bahavevov), whom not even the sea could purify.” ‘The Baby- 
lonian ‘Talmud, speaking of the purifications of persons and 
their garments, says ; “ nothing of the kind takes place without 
immersion’ (ay 30). 

Maimonides, Mikvaoth, says 5 “every one that is baptized 
must immerse the whole body.” Schneckenburger, p. 141, 
quoting the Talmud, says ; “in proselyte baptism the male, after 
circumcision, is led into the water, and completely immerses 
himself in the water. The female is led into the water up to 
the neck, and then immerses herself in the water,” and on page 
145, says, “the other ordinary lustrations of the Jews were 
performed in the same way.” In another place, he observes, 
the Jewish lustrations were performed by total or partial im- 
mersions. 

What, then, are we to suppose Paul meant by “ baptisms” 
in this passage (Heb. 9: 10)? Dr. Miller says, “the sprink- 
ling of blood.’ We challenge him to produce a single passage 
in all the range of sacred and pagan literature, which shall furnish 
a parallel, in which baptism shall signify sprinkling with blood. 
How often do the sacred writers rhetorically name an important 
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part, and make it stand for the whole! When the early writers 
attempt an enumeration of the various Jewish rites of purifica- 
tion, they always distinguish immersions from sprinklings. ‘The 
Apostolic Constitutions, 6, 20, enumerates, “ purifications, in- 
cessant immersions, sprinklings, expiations ” (xa@ageouous, avr- 
ezn Santouata, davtouous, dyvevas). The first word here would 
seem to be generic, including the three following species. Let 
it be remembered, that this writer always explains baptism, by 
avadvorc, immersion. 'Theodoret, too, in his Com. on Heb. 9: 10, 
distinguishes between baptisms, and purifications by sprinkling ; 
“‘Unclean persons were immersed and purified by sprinklingss”’ 
(duroe jy eBuntitovto xav tog mEegQuYIngiors amexuOurgovrt0). 
Surely he does not mean the same thing by these two forms of 
expression. For further details on the scriptural argument for 
immersion, we refer our readers to the work of Prof. Ripley on 
the subject, of the critical character of which, Prof. Neander 
once spoke to the writer in terms of high commendation. 

But we proceed to examine the lexicography of the word 
Banta, Mr. B. affirms, “ the word, as all Greek lexicographers 
say, means to wash, to tinge or dye, to pour, and to sprinkle.” 
p- 52. Again, page 82, he quotes and endorses the following 
from Dr. Dwight; “the body of learned critics and lexicogra- 
phers declare, that the original meaning of the words (7. e., bap- 
tizo and its root, bapto) | is, to tinge, stain, dye or color; and 
that, when it means immersion, it is only in an occasional and 
secondary sense.’ 

Now the question is, are these things so? Do all lexicogra- 
phers say, that the word means to sprinkle? Does the body of 
learned critics and lexicographers make immersion a secondary 
and occastonal meaning of the word? Let us make a little ex- 
amination. 

We will begin with the testimony of a native Greek. Stourdza, 
in a work published in 1816, says ; “‘ Sa1tw has but one signi- 
fication. It signifies literally and invariably to plunge.” 

Chrysostom, one of the greatest men in the ancient Greek 
church, explains baptism as being an immersion, and then an 
emersion’ ” (10 Banteteabae xav xatadvecbar evta avadevery). Hom. 
12, on | Cor. 

Theophylact, another of the Greek F athers, says ; “ Baptism 
is performed by three immersions” (10 Bartiopa ev tevor xata- 
dvoeae tehectac). Com. on Mark 8. 

The Greek Patriarch Jeremiah says, “The ancients were not 
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accustomed to sprinkle the candidate but to immerse eth 
Walch’s Controversies out of the Luth. Ch., vol. 5, p. 477 

Critopulus, a Greek, in his Confession of Faith, c. 7, <i 
“ We follow the exam ple of the apostles, who immersed the can- 
didate under water.’ 

Olearius, in his Persian Travels, p. 171, says; “The Mus- 
covites call those who are not immersed in baptism, ‘ sprinkled 
Christians,’ and therefore redaptize such as join their church.” 

Walch, as cited above, p. 476, says; “The Greeks regard 
immersion as essential to baptism, and reject sprinkling.” 

Augusti, vol. 7, p. 226. “The Oriental church has not only 
preserved unchanged the custom of immersion, but declare it so 
essential, that they rebaptize those who were only sprinkled, 
and, by way of contempt, call them ‘sprinkled Christians.’ ” 

Though these quotations are not directly lexicographical, yet 
as they show the invariable sentiment of the whole Greek church, 
they are of higher authority than school-boy lexicons, such as 
Schrevelius, the only one mentioned by Mr. B., which really 
gives the definition, to sprinkle. Now let us turn to our mod- 
ern critics and lexicographers. 

Prof. Fritsche, a disciple of Hermann, in his Com. on Matt. 
3:6, says: ‘ That baptism was performed not by sprinkling, but 
by immersion, is evident, not only from the nature of the word, 
but from Rom. 6: 4.” 

Buttmann, in his largest Grammar, vol. 2, p. 88, simply puts 
down, “‘ Bux, to immerse” (tauchen). 

Augusti, vol. 7, p. 5. “The word baptism, according to 
etymology and usage, signifies to immerse, submerge, &c.; and 
the choice of the expression betrays an age in which the later 
custom of sprinkling had not been introduced.” 

Brenner, p. 1. “The word corresponds in signification with 
the German word, taufen, to sink into the deep.” 

The author of the Free Inquiry respecting Baptism, Leipsic, 
1802. ‘Baptism is perfectly identical with our word immer- 
sion or submersion (tauchen oder untertauchen). If immersion 
under water is for the purpose of cleansing, or washing, then 
the word means cleansing or washing.” p. 7. 

Bretschneider, in his Theology of 1828, vol. 2, p. 673 and 
681. ‘An entire immersion belongs to the nature of baptism.” 
—‘ This 1s the meaning of the word.” This writer is con- 
fessedly the most critical lexicographer of the New Testament. 

Kaiser, Bib. Theol. of 1814, vol. 2, p. 161. “ Beatw is a 
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perfect immersion ; Banttw, to sink nearly to the bottom in 


water.” ‘These are his definitions. 


Paullus, in his Com., vol. 1, p. 278, says, the word baptize 
signifies, in Greek, ‘sometimes to immerse, sometimes to sub- 
merge.” 

Rheinhard’s Ethics, vol. 5, p. 79. “In sprinkling, the sym- 
bolical meaning of the ordinance is wholly lost.” 

Prof. Rost, the principal Greek lexicographer now living, in 
his standard German-Greek Lexicon, revised with the assistance 
of a native Greek, puts down as the primary signification of all 
such words as plunge, immerse and submerse (tauchen, cintau- 
chen, untertauchen), Bantw ; but under the words wash, wet, 
pour, and the like (waschen, benetzen, giessen, begiessen), 
though he gives copious definitions in Greek, he never employs 
the word Bantw, or any of its derivatives. Can any thing be 
more to the point? 

Stephens, Scapula, Suicer, in both of his lexicons, Schleusner, 
in both, Hedericus, Schneider, Wahl, Bretschneider, Passow, 
Rost, and others, not only make immersion the primary and 
radical meaning of the word, but because (quia, daher) it is so, 
it signifies, say they, to dye, bathe, wash; and one or two of 
them add, to sprinkle. But it is easy to see, that according to 
the reason alleged, it must mean, either in reality, or in the 
conception of the writers who so employ it, to be sprinkled so 
as to be wet all over. 

Here permit us to remark, that if the mode of reasoning 
adopted by those, who maintain, that baptism means any appli- 
cation of water, whatever be the mode, were universally em- 
ployed, the character of our philology would be utterly ruined. 
Let the same principle be conceded to Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, in the exposition of disputed passages, and no parade 
about the laws of language and usus loquendi will be able to 
uphold the pillars of orthodoxy. ‘To strip the matter of its 
learned dignity, and make it plain to the most common-sense 
view of the subject, we will give a specimen of this mode of 
criticism in plain English. We take the word to fly, and 
maintain, that it does not mean any one kind of motion, as that 
by means of wings, but that it merely expresses motion of any 
kind. Movement is the radical idea. The usus loquendi 
shows, that it is said indifferently, that “the snow flies,” “ the 
dust flies,” ‘the timbers fly,” “the stones fly,” “a man flies at 
another in a rage,” “ the carriage flies through the streets,” “a 
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man flies back from his engagement,” “time flies,” and among 
the rest, “birds fly.” ll this can be made out in a tenfold 
clearer light, than the position we are combating. 

If baptism means “any application of water,” it would, 
indeed, have puzzled a Greek to find out what it meant when 
used, as it often is, of a ship. How could he divine, whether 
it meant, that a vessel was wet by launching, or that it was 
washed externally by the waves, or internally by the crew, or 
that it sprung a leak and wet the cargo, or that a rain wet the 
sails and rigging and deck, or that a surge swept the deck? 
But, according to the view of learned critics, the nature of the 
word is such, that it can have but one meaning, viz., that it 
went under water ; and this is its invariable meaning, according 
to classic usage. 

It is to us indifferent, whether the word be said to have one 
signification, or many significations, provided the many be in- 
cluded in the one. ‘The difference is a matter of mere theory 
in lexicography, and not of interpretation. We have no ob- 
jection to its being defined, 1, to immerse; 2, to dye and to 
wash, in so far as these acts are performed by UPPINE ; 3, to 
pour, when by pouring the object is overw helmed ; 4, by an 
easy figure, to sprinkle, when the object is completely covered 
or drenched with water ; 5, to abound or overflow, as figura- 
tively applied to immaterial subjects. We should only say, 
that, by confounding the sense of passages with the meaning 
of a word, it needlessly multiplied significations, and that upon 
this principle, we might as easily have fifty significations as five, 
as Ainsworth’s Latin Lexicon abundantly shows. It is exclu- 
sively in relation to this distinction of sense and signification, 
that Carson says, that he has “all the lexicographers against 
him,” and fully admits, “that the meaning, which they take 
out of the word, is always implied in the passage where the 
word occurs.” —p. 81. The point of difference is this: shall 
dipping. in the act of dyeing, form a distinct classification, or 
shall it belong to the first, 7. e., that of immersion? There is no 
difference of i interpretation between bim and the lexicographers. 
And yet Dr. Miller, on Baptism, p. 85, and Mr. Burgess, p. 
77, both represent it, as Mr. Carson against the world, on the 

interpretation of the word, and cry out, “all wrong !”— 
« who will believe bim?” “ On this artifice, ” as Dr. Miller 
says, in regard to a Baptist writer, “ comment is unnecessary.” 

As the leading object of this article is, to present, without 
repeating what is already before the public, a sketch of the 
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historical argument on baptism and the testimony of recent 
German critics, we proceed to the inquiry : 

How did the early Christians understand the word and 
represent tt in their practice ? 

Barnabas, Ep. c. 11, says; ‘“ We descend into the water 
and come out of it.” 

Hermas, Pastor, 3.‘ Men descend into the water bound to 
death, but ascend out of it sealed to life.’ Augusti, 7, 77, 
after quoting the passage at length, adds: “this passage con- 
tains distinct evidence of the custom of immersion.” 

Justin Martyr, 1 Apol. 61, in giving the pagans a general 
account of Christian doctrines and practices, says ; “ ‘Those who 
believe are led to some place where there is water, and then 
bathe in the water.’ In his Questio, 13, 7, he says; “ We 
represent our Lord’s sufferings and resurrection by baptism in 
a pool—xohuupnOga.”’ 

There can be no doubt what is meant by bathing in a pool, 
or swimming-place, in such a manner as to represent the death 
and resurrection of Christ. ‘This is not the description of any 
one case of baptism, but a universal description. 

Tertullian, De Bap., says; “We are immersed in water” 
(mergimur, in another passage mergitamur) :—“ let down into 
the water and dipped ” (tinctus) :—Peter immersed (tinait) in 
the Tiber ; “it is one thing to be sprinkled (aspergi) by the 
violence of the waves in a boat, and another to be dipped 
(tingui) in a religious ordinance ; > «it is indifferent whether 
one is baptized in the sea. or in a pool, in a river or fountain, 
in a lake or the bed of a river.” ‘The flood he calls “ the bap- 
tism of the world ;””—* we little fishes are born in the water.” 
This expression, and the “ tower” of Hermas, which can be en- 
tered only “through the water,’ we should suppose, were 
they not in Latin, were the sayings of some of our progenitors. 
He makes no allusion to sprinkling, but expresses immersion 
by almost every Latin word that could be used. 

Apostolic Constitutions, Lib. 3, c. 17.“ Baptism relates 
to the death of Christ: the water answers to the grave (at 
tapys) ; the immersion (xaradvors) represents our dying with 
him: the emersion (avadvors) our rising with him.” 

Clement of Alexandria, Mystagog. 2. «You were led to 
a bath, as Christ was conveyed to the sepulchre, and were 
thrice immersed, to signify Christ’s three days’ burial.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. 17. ‘He who is immersed in 
water and baptized, is surrounded with water on all sides” 
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naytayobsy. And Cat. Mystag. 2. “ As in the night, so in 
immersion, as if it were night, you can see nothing.” 

Basil the Great, De Spiritu Sancto, 15. “ By three immer- 
sions we represent the death of Christ ;”—*the bodies of 
those that are baptized are, as it were, buried in water” (ev6az- 
Tétat 1@ bate), 

Gregory Nyssen, De Bap. Christi. ‘‘ Coming to the water 
we conceal (€*xguztouev) ourselves in it, as the Saviour con- 
cealed himself in the earth.” And Orat. Cat. 35. “Being 
thrice overwhelmed in the water and again raised from it, we 
imitate the burial and resurrection of Christ.” Again: “ All 
the dead are buried under ground, instead of which, water is 
used in baptism.” 

Chrysostom, 25 Hom. on John, often quoted. “ When 
our heads enter the water, as a tomb, the old man is buried, 
and plunging down is wholly concealed all at once ”—«ae xata- 
dus xatw xguatetar dhos xabana. Hom. 17. ‘“ Our Lord de- 
livered to his disciples one baptism by three immersions.” 

Theodoret on Rom. 6: 4. “Baptism is a type of our 
Lord’s death ;”” and on Heb. 6: 2. “In holy baptism we 
receive the type of the resurrection.” 

Theophylact on Col. 3: 1. “ Baptism typifies by immer- 
sion the death, by emersion the resurrection of Christ.” 

John Damascene, Lib. 4, c. 9. “Baptism represents 
(dyii) the death of our Lord,”—* it is a type (tvz0<) of his 
death ;””—* the first baptism was the flood ; ”—* the old man 
was entirely buried in the water.” 

Ambrose, De Sacramentis, 2,7. ‘ You immersed yourself 
(mersisti), i. e., you were buried.” The words variously em- 
ployed by him to describe the act are, immergo, immersio, 
emersio, mergo, ascendens de fonte, and the like, but he never 
uses those which mean to sprinkle. 

Dionysius Areopag. De Eccl. Hierarchia, 2. “The total 
concealment in water (# di sdatos dlixn xadvyrs) fitly repre- 
sents Christ’s death and burial.” 

Leo, bishop of Rome, Decret. 9. “ ‘Trine immersion rep- 
resents the three days’ burial of Christ.” 

IV. Council of Toledo, Can. 5. “ The immersion in water 
(in aquis mersio) is, as it were, the descent to Hades, and the 
emersion from the water, the resurrection.” 

Photius, quoted by Oecumenicus on Rom 6: 4, and Atha- 
nasius, Questio, 94, give the same explanation. So also the 
bishops, Gelasius, Gregory and Pelagius, in their rituals. 
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To these passages from the Christian Fathers, we ~— 
the testimony of some of the modern German critics. e 
bespeak particular attention to these, not only on account of 
their impartiality, as they have no interest in the controversy, 
but on account of their being the very highest authority in Jan- 
guage and antiquities. 

Neander, in his Ch. Hist., Vol. 1, Part 2, p. 361, says; 
“‘ Baptism was originally by immersion ; ; to this form various 
comparisons of the apostle Paul allude.” 

Tholuck’s Romans, chap. 6, v. 4. “In order to under- 
stand the figurative use of baptism, we must bear in mind the 
well known fact, that the candidate in the primitive church was 
immersed in water and raised out of it again.” In his Manu- 
script Lecture on Col. 2: 12, he says; “the candidate was 
immersed and not sprinkled as with us.” 

Winer, in Manuscript Lectures on Christian Antiquities, 
says; “Iu the apostolic age, baptism was by immersion, as 
its symbolical explanation shows.” 

Olshausen, Com. vol.1, p. 158. ‘John’s baptism was, in 
all probability, like Christian baptism, not only because the 
administrator immersed the candidate, but because a formula 
was used at the immersion.” —p. 176. ‘The one half of the 
act, the immersion, represents the negative part, the removal of 
the old ; the other half, the emersion, represents the positive, 
the introduction of the new.” So Bengel and Usteri. 

Bretschneider’s Theology, vol. 2, p. 684. ‘The apostolic 
church baptized only by immersion.” 

Schleusner, in his Lex. on Beatioua- ‘Those who were to 
be baptized were anciently immersed.” Indeed, the three New 
Testament lexicographers, Schleusner, Wahl and Bretschnei- 
der, limit baptism as a sacred ordinance to immersion. 

Guericke’s Ch. Hist., vol. 1, P. 100. ‘ Baptism was origi- 
nally administered by i immersion.’ 

Rheinwald’s Archeology, of 1830, p. 303, n.1. “ Immer- 
sion was the original apostolical practice.” 

Hahn’s Theology, p. 556. “ According to apostolical in- 
struction and example, baptism was performed by immersing 
the whole man.’ 

Scholz, on Matt. 3:6. “ Baptism consists in the immersion 
of the whole body in water.” 

Prof. Lange, on Infant Baptism, of 1834, p. 81. “ Baptism 
in the apostolic age was a proper baptism,—the immersion of 
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the body in water.”—* As Christ died, so we die (to sin) 
-with him in baptism. The body is, as it were, buried under 
water, is dead with Christ ; the plunging under water repre- 
sents death, and rising out of it the resurrection to a new life. 
A more striking symbol could not be chosen.” 

The Author of the Free Inquiry on Baptism, p.36. “The 
baptism of John and that of the apostles were performed in 
precisely the same way,” 2. e., the candidate was completely im- 
mersed under water. Speaking of Rom. 6: 4, and Gal. 3: 
27, he says; ‘What becomes of all these beautiful images, 
when, as at the present day, baptism is administered by pouring 
or sprinkling ?” 

Rosenmiiller, Koppe and Bloomfield all hold the same 
strong language on this subject. We will quote only the last, 
as he includes the others. 

In his Critical Digest on Rom. 6: 4, he says; ‘“ There is 
here plainly a reference to the ancient mode of baptism by 
immersion ; and f agree with Koppe and Rosenmiiller, that 
there ts reason to regret it should have been abandoned in 
most Christian churches, especially as it has so evidently a 
reference to the mystic sense of baptism.” Waddington, too, 
in his Ch. Hist., p. 27, calls “immersion, the oldest form of 
baptism.” 

Starck, in his History of Bap., p. 8, says; “In regard to 
the mode, there can be no doubt, that it was not by sprinkling, 
but by immersion.” 

J. H. Fritsch, Bib. Theology, of 1820, vol. 3, p. 507. 
“With infant baptism, still another change in the outward form 
of baptism was introduced, that of sprinkling with water, in- 
stead of the former practice of immersion.’ 

It may be edifying to some of our readers to learn, how far 
Dr. Miller, of Princeton, has kept pace with the great critics 
of the age. In his work on Baptism, published in 1835, he 
says: “ “There is not the smallest probability, that he (John) 
ever baptized an individual in this manner” (by immersion) ! 
p- 93. ‘The sacred writers have not stated a single fact, or 
employed a single term, which evinces, that they either pre- 
ferred or practised i wmmersion ina single case!” p. 99. “ Im- 
mersion ‘is not even the common meaning of the word” 
baptize! p. 84. “ All impartial judges—by which Imean all 
the most profound and mature Greek scholars,—who are 
neither theologians nor sectarians,—agree in pronouncing, that 
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the term in question imports the application of water by 
sprinkling”! p. 85. 

This is the man that speaks ex cathedra in his book, from 
the beginning to the end, using such terms as, “J can assure 
you, my friends,” and brands with ignorance and infamy those 
who maintain the contrary. Such a production is not to be 
answered by argument. 

We cannot forbear noticing here a novel interpretation of 
Rom. 6: 4 (‘buried with him in baptism”), which is be- 
ginning to gain currency among certain American writers. It 
is gravely argued, that Paul, in that passage, had no allusion to 
the mode of baptism. See Stuart on the passage, and those 
who have copied from him.* ‘This is a discovery. ‘The pre- 
ceding quotations from the early Fathers, and from the later 
German critics, will show, that none of them were ever blessed 
with this extraordinary illumination. It were easy to prove, 
that the biblical scholars of all nations, during the whole period 
intervening between the Christian Fathers and the modern 
German school, have all of them groped their way in equal 
darkness. Here, then, we have the remarkable fact, that while 
two or three American controversialists,—in itself a suspicious 
circumstance,—invent a new interpretation for a passage, that 
overthrows all their far-fetched arguments in favor of aspersion 
in baptism, the whole host of learned critics, from Justin Martyr 
down to Winer, Neander, Olshausen and Tholuck, stand ar- 
rayed against them in an unbroken phalanx. Will it be be- 
lieved, that this portion of a book, written for the common 
people (who, by the way, have never failed of apprehending 
the true sense of this passage), has been subjected to all 
classes of men in different ages of the world, in different 
nations and in all cultivated languages, for eighteen centuries, 
and that no man was ever found to open the seal and dissect a 
figure, until our enlightened opponents succeeded? We 
must not omit, in this connection, to mention a circumstance, 
which sets the views of the early church, i in regard to the point 





* Since writing the above, we notice, that Mr. Mandeville, of Utica, in his 
learned Essay on Rom. 7: 14-25, has protested against this novel interpreta- 
tion. He observes, on p. 70, ‘* Stuart would have us believe, that there is in 
this passage, and Rom. 6: 4, no allusion whatever to the mode in which bap- 
tism was administered. ‘is remarks, in my apprehension, betray a great 
want of critical acumen.’’ And p. 207. ‘* Buried by means of baptism into 
—buried in water, alleding to the apostolic mode of baptism.’’ 
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now under discussion, in a clear light. We allude to the fact, 
that the great body of the ancient church reserved, except in 
cases of peril, all the baptisms of the year, until the festival of 
the death and resurrection of Christ. If there were other times 
of baptism, they were regarded as less solemn and appropriate, 
than the time of the Passover or Easter. Now the whole ground 
of this universal practice was, that Paul, in their view, declared 
baptism to be an emblem of death and the resurrection. Here 
the act speaks louder than words. ‘Though there is no contro- 
versy among those who profess to be acquainted with the sub- 
ject, it may not be amiss to adduce a few passages by way of 
proof, 

Tertullian, De Bap., 19, says ; “ This is the more appropriate 
day, as being the day of our Lord’s sufferings, into which we 
are baptized.” ‘This sentiment prevailed to such an extreme, 
that Gregory Nazianzen, Basil and Chrysostom were obliged, as 
wise men, to labor to show, that any other time, though less in- 
teresting, was nevertheless perfectly proper for baptism. Those 
of whom Gregory speaks in his 40th Orat., preferred in baptism 
“to rise with Christ on the resurrection day.”’ Basil, De Spiritu 
Sancto, 27, says; “The whole period of fifty days (from the 
Passover or Easter, to Pentecost) is a memorial of our resurrec- 
tion.” ‘Thus, even when the day of Pentecost was fixed upon 
for baptism, as it sometimes was, though less frequently, it was 
at the same time a reminiscence of the two scenes of the resur- 
rection of Christ, and of the effusion of the Holy Spirit. Chrys- 
ostom, 1 Hom. on Acts, while he admits, that the “ grace itself” 
of baptism is the same on Pentecost, gives the preference to 
Easter or the Passover, because the mind is then impressed 
with “ loftier sentiments ” (dravora syyhorega). Socrates, 5, 22, 
speaks of those who “ baptize only on the day of the Passover.” 
Siricius, bishop of Rome (ob. 398), says, in his Ep.ad Himer. 
Tarracon., “‘ this ordinance is observed with all the churches at 
the Paschal festival and Pentecost.”’ Leo the Great, about 450, 
in his Epist. 4, censures certain individuals “ for the irrational 
innovation of baptizing at any other time than that of the 
Passover,” and even says, it is “a departure from the apostolic 
institution.” The council of Auxerrein, 578, prohibited bap- 
tism “ at any other time than Easter.” The council of Matis- 
con did the same in 583. J. A. Schmid, in his Hist. Fest., p. 
121, says; “ In the Latin church, the ninth hour, 2. e., 3 0’clock, 
P. M., of this festival was designated for baptism, because it 
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was at that hour that Christ died, whose death was imitated in 
baptism.” Augusti, 2, 7, says; ‘ From the earliest times, this 
day was selected for baptism, as special importance was at- 
tached to baptism into the death of Christ.” 

To the foregoing evidence of the prevailing practice of im- 
mersion in the ancient church, it will be said, in reply, we ad- 
mit all this ; the only point of difference between us is, whether 
baptism was administered exclusively by immersion. ‘Thus we 
are conducted to the inquiry respecting clinic baptism. Here 
we must premise one remark, relating to a radical point, of 
which our opponents seem totally to have lost sight. It is not 
the practice of the church, subsequent to the apostolic age, 
that has, in itself, authority with either party ; the force of the 
historical argument is all concentrated in this single considera- 
tion: How did the early church understand the commands 
and institutions of the apostles? Suppose it could be proved, 
from the same documents, that a practice was adopted in the 
church, and yet, that it was not from the apostles, but was in- 
troduced after their time; would the historical argument, in 
this case, be in favor of the practice, or against it? Athana- 
sius pronounced, that certain individuals baptized by himself, in 
sport, when he was a boy, had received valid baptism. It was 
also decided, that those who were baptized by females were 
not to be rebaptized. Do these facts, in themselves consid- 
ered, give us any warrant to do likewise? ‘They stand on the 
same general basis with clinic baptism. ‘Two views lie at the 
bottom of the whole ;—the necessity of baptism to salvation, 
and the impropriety of repeating baptism, however irregular the 
manner in which it had been administered. Clinic baptism 
was considered irregular and defective in two respects ;—in 
relation to the mode as an abridged form, and in relation to the 
suspicious character of a death-bed repentance. In regard to 
the former, it was long debated, whether the defect should be 
made up by rebaptism, or merely by the imposition of hands 
by the bishop. With respect to the latter, mote evidence of 
piety was required of one, in order to be eligible to the minis- 
terial office. Now the position which we shall attempt to 
establish is this, that in the age of the church immediately 
succeeding the apostles, none were baptized by pouring or 
sprinkling, except those who were dangerously sick ; and that 
the practice of pouring or sprinkling was not at that time 
supported on the ground of tradition or apostolic practice. 

VOL. III.—NO. IX. 14 
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If we succeed in making out this statement, and thus cut 
off entirely the link of connection between the practice of the 
— church, and the church under the later Christian 

athers, we need concern ourselves but little about the history 
of subsequent times. 

For the sake of greater brevity, we shall prove our first point 
chiefly by authorities. 

Neander, vol 1, p. 361, remarks ; “ Only with the sick was 
there an exception,” in regard to immersion. 

Winer, in his lectures on Archeology, in manuscript, says ; 
“ Affusion was at first applied only to the sick, but was gradu- 
ally introduced for others after the seventh century, and in the 
thirteenth became the prevailing practice in the West. But the 
Eastern church has retained immersion alone as valid.” 

Von Céln, in his new edition of Miinscher, and also Miins- 
cher himself, observe ; ‘““Only with the sick was baptism ad- 
ministered by aspersion.”’ 

Stroth’s Eusebius, vol. 1, p. 506. ‘“ Baptism was adminis- 
tered to those on beds of sickness by sprinkling and pouring 
in other cases, it was at that time by immersion.” 

Geiseler’s Ch. Hist., Ger. Ed., vol. 2, p. 274. “For the 
sake of the sick, the rite of sprinkling was introduced.” 

Du Fresne’s Lat. Glossary, on the word clinici ; “ From the 
custom of baptizing by pouring or sprinkling the sick, who 
could not be immersed (which is properly baptism), was intro- 
duced the custom which now prevails in the Western church.” 

Eusebius, Ch. Hist., 6, 43, informs us, that when Novatian 
received baptism by pouring, it was on “ account of his sick- 
ness’ > (tov ev xhivy dia vosoy megiyv0erta), It is natural to 
inquire, why aspersion, if it was of apostolical origin, should 
be limited to the sick? What objection could there be, that 
any one in health should be so baptized ? 

We are next to show, that the early church did not regard 
the practice apostolical. 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, in Eusebius’s Ch. Hist., 6, 43, 
says; ‘Novatian was baptized by affusion, while ‘sick in 
his bed, if at ts proper to say such an one was baptized.” 
Valesius says; “As baptism properly signifies immersion, 
perfusion could scarcely be called baptism.’ ” The form of 
this expression does not allow us to suppose, that Cornelius 
merely called in question the genuineness of his piety ; he 
evidently regarded the baptism in itself as imperfect. 
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Magnus inquired of Cyprian (see Epist. 76), whether per- 
sons thus baptized “ were to be regarded as legitimate Chris- 
tians, inasmuch as they were not baptized by bathing, but 
by affusion”’ (eo quod aqua salutari non loti sunt sed _perfu- 
si). Cyprian is not prepared to give a decisive answer, but 
expresses his opinion, and says each one must settle this question 
for himself. His own views are stated thus ; ‘‘ When there is 
a pressing necessity, with God’s indulgence, the holy ordinan- 
ces, though outwardly abridged, confer the entire blessing 
upon those who believe” (necessitate cogente, et Deo indul- 
gentiam suam largiente, totum credentibus conferunt divina 
compendia). We have given Neander’s translation, as the 
two last words cannot be expressed in English without a par- 
aphrastic rendermg. Wall has translated this passage, as he 
has many others, so as to cover up its true meaning. In the 
same letter, Cyprian, speaking of those, who supposed them- 
selves ‘“‘ empty and devoid of a blessing, because they were not 
immersed, but merely sprinkled,” says, “ let them not imagine, 
that they can be rebaptized when they recover.” 

We ask, could all these remarkable circumstances have ex- 
isted, if the whole church regarded sprinkling as apostolical in 
its origin, and consequently of equal authority with immersion ? 
Could Magnus have proposed sucha question ; could Cyprian 
have given such an answer? Why did not the practice and 
tradition of the church satisfy Magnus? Why did not Cyprian 
bring it up in reply?) Why, in his long argument to show 
the validity of sprinkling, did he not attempt to prove it from 
the practice of the primitive church, or from the New Testa- 
ment, either directly or indirectly? The case required such a 
defence, and Cyprian felt it, and not being able to demonstrate 
any thing, he left every one to his own views, and yet, wishing 
to find some support, resorted to the Old Testament, and to 
the nature of purification. 'To these, these alone, and nothing 
else, did he appeal. Besides, if sprinkling was a divine ordi- 
nance, what need of any “urgent necessity,” or (what is still 
more strange) “divine indulgence,” in order to make it pass? 
What does he mean by that antithesis of an abridged form, but 
a total result?* In his time, antiquity had not thrown suffi- 





* We perceive, that as early as 1696, Bechmann, in his Theology, p. 632, 
took the same view. He says; ‘In the primitive church, baptism was a to- 
tal immersion, or burial, as it were. This rite long remained in the church, 
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cient obscurity around primitive usages, to have it ever enter 
his thoughts, that the apostles must have sprinkled for want of 
water in some cases, and of time in others. Let it be observed, 
too, that even in clinic baptism, an effort was made to imitate, 
as far as possible, the act of immersion. It was not the asper- 
sion of a few drops of water on the face, but pouring water all 
around the body, as the words zegryvers, and perfusus, show. 
As Cyprian is the father of pouring and sprinkling in baptism, 
we wish our readers to notice the slender foundation on which 
he built. The whole superstructure reared upon his foundation 
is like an inverted cone. Levitical sprinklings from the Old 
Testament (Ezek. 36: 25, and Num. 19: 19), and the moral 
import of cleansing, without pretending to a word from Christ 
or his apostles, or to their practice, or to tradition, or to current 
usage, in his favor, he makes the basis of his system. He 1s, 
therefore, in no sense of the word, a witness to its apostolical 
origin, but a mere reasoner. There has been egregious misap- 
prehension, or misrepresentation, by certain Pedobaptist writers, 

on this whole subject. Our readers can now perceive some of 
the reasons which have induced almost the entire body of mod- 
ern German critics, our teachers and guides in biblical learning 
and antiquities, to decide, though against their own practice, in 
our favor. ‘The reasoning adopted in this country by the abet- 
tors of sprinkling, is ridiculed openly in the German univer- 
sities. 

With these remarks, we dismiss the subject of the mode of 
baptism, and propose, in the next number, to enter into a simi- 
lar examination of Infant Baptism. 

DerenDeR oF THE Farr. 





as may be gathered from Cyprian.’’ After quoting the passage which we have 
given in the text, he adds; ‘‘ by which it appears, that in the third century, 
up to that time, baptism had been performed by immersion.’’ 
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Articite VII. 


UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS. 





Religious Dissensions, their Cause and Cure. A Prize 
Essay. By Puarcettus Cuurca, author of “ Philosophy 
of Benevolence.” New-York. 12mo. pp. 400. 1838. 















Tuts book was written in consequence of the offer of a 
prize,—two hundred dollars,—for the best treatise on religious 
dissensions in the churches. ‘The committee awarded the prize 
to this work, as the best among twenty-seven manuscripts. 
The author, who, as many of our readers are aware, is the 
pastor of a Baptist church, in Rochester, N. Y., is favorably 
known by his former book, the Philosophy of Benevolence, 
which was reviewed in our number for March, 1837. The 
present work, like its predecessor, is honorable to its author. 
It shows the same powers of philosophical and deep thought, 
and is, perhaps, superior to it, in comprehensiveness of views, 
and correct analysis of great principles. ‘The literary execu- 
tion is not equal to the matter. ‘The style displays vigor, but 
it is diffuse, negligent, occasionally incorrect, and, in general, 
wanting in classic terseness and elegance. The author con- 
fesses, that the book was written in haste, in order to finish it 
within the time prescribed. He ought to have re-written it, 
before he permitted it to be published. He might well do it 
now ; for it needs condensation, as well as literary polish. 
Haste is one of the reasons why so many modern books are 
ephemeral. Authors are impatient of that slow process of re- 
vision and correction, by which the great classical works were 
perfected and made immortal. The precept of Horace, to 
keep a work nine years,—nonum prematur in annum,—does not 
suit this age of steam. But good books, like valuable trees, 
are of slow growth. The laborious diligence of Virgil, in pol- 
ishing every line, is well known. Petrarch devoted months to 
the perfecting of one of his exquisite sonnets. Ariosto was 
never satisfied with his verses, but was continually correcting 
them. Almost every stanza, in the last edition of his poem, 
published during his life, is altered from the original. ‘T'asso’s 
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manuscripts, preserved in the library at Modena, have been so 
often retouched by him, that they are hardly intelligible. 
Fenelon left eleven manuscript copies of his Telemachus, cor- 
rected by his own hand. Similar examples, of other authors, 
might be cited. Let no man, who wishes that his book shall 
live, publish it, till he has made it as perfect as he can. The 
world can wait for it. 

We must add, that the printer is responsible for numberless 
typographical errors, which disfigure the book. ‘There can be 
no excuse for these. A man who is not competent to read 
a proof-sheet ought not to print books, unless he is willing to 
employ a well-qualified reader. 

We propose to give some account of the book, after a few 
preliminary remarks on the subject of which it treats. 

The injurious effects of dissensions among Christians, and 
the desirableness of union, are so obvious, that exhortations 
and schemes, aiming at this end, are often urged on the public 
attention. ‘They generally exhibit more of benevolent feeling, 
than of practical knowledge of mankind. They commonly 
emanate from persons, who have the modesty to assume, that 
their own party is exactly right; and reasonable enough to re- 
quest, that all other men will abandon their own opinions and 
practices, and rally beneath the banner of that party. This 
would be an easy mode of harmonizing all discords ; but the 
man, who can seriously entertain such a scheme, must belong 
to the same class of philosophers, as that ingenious projector, 
mentioned by Swift, who proposed to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers. 

We believe, that on this whole subject, there has been much 
misapprehension. The radical causes of disunion among Chris- 
tians are two,—different opinions, and selfish passions. By 
examining these causes, we shall find, that they both spring 
from one remoter source, the imperfection of human nature, 
and they cannot, therefore, be wholly removed, while that na- 
ture shall remain imperfect. 

We may remark, before we proceed to this examination, that 
the facts, respecting the dissensions among real Christians, have 
been exaggerated. Mr. Church has, we think, in his prelimi- 
nary “reverie,” pp. 13-19, allowed his fancy to soar into the 
regions of fiction. We are rather inclined to wonder, that all 
serious Christians are so nearly united. Take any summary 
of evangelical doctrines,—the articles of the Church of England, 
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for example, or the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism,—and 
to how small a portion will any true Christian object! We 
think it unwise to furnish the infidel with arguments, by exag- 
gerating our divisions, while, in reality, our agreement in opin- 
ion is a fact, for which nothing can account, but the truth of 
those doctrines, which are held in common by all believers. 
And in regard to hostile feelings, how mild:are the dissensions 
among Christians, compared with the rancorous enmity of 
politicians! * How courteous and gentle are the disputes of 
ministers, contrasted with the bitter discords which often exist 
among physicians! It must be remembered, too, that theolog- 
ical contests are seldom personal strifes, like those alluded to, 
but relate to great truths, of vital moment, in maintaining which, 
there may be deep earnestness without anger, and firmness 
without obstinacy. On such themes, it may sometimes be “ im- 
pious to be calm.” 

In relation to the first cause of disunion among Christians,— 
different opinions,—we observe, that some of these differences 
result necessarily from the nature of the mind, from the different 
situations in which men are placed, and from the character of 
the Bible itself. 

The minds of men are not precisely alike. ‘They differ 
widely in their powers of investigating truth, and of employing 
it. Hence, the opinions of men, on almost all subjects, are ex- 
ceedingly various; and in every country, where the mind is 
free, there are numberless parties, in politics, literature, juris- 
prudence, political economy and morals. ‘This would be the 
case, even if no bias affected the understanding through the 
passions, because the minds of men are so various in their ca- 





* The recent horrible murder of a member of Congress, in a duel, was the 
effect of envenomed party passions ; and it is probable, that party discipline 
will be successful, in preventing the proper punishment of the murderer and 
his abettors. It is to be regretted, that not a man, in either House, saw fit to 
rise in his place, to speak of duelling in fit terms of condemnation, and to op- 
pose honoring, with the usual ceremonies, the funeral of a man, who died while 
engaged in a flagrant violation of the laws of God and man. TheJudges of 
the Supreme Court,—to their honor be it recorded,—refused to attend the fu- 
neral. We certainly pity the unhappy victim ; but we ought not to allow 
compassion for him or his friends to make us forget what is due to the Jaws, 
and to the national honor. 


‘© QO, shame to man! Devil with devil damned 
Firm concord holds. Men only disagree, 
Of creatures rational.” 
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pacities and degrees of expansion, that they cannot be expected 
to adopt precisely the same opinions. Truth is, no doubt, a 
unit, and perfect minds would so behold it; but there are no 
perfect minds, except that of God; and hence, no being in the 
universe, it is probable, except Jehovah, sees any truth in its 
perfect development. All finite minds must for ever have much 
to learn; and if, as we have reason to suppose, the minds of 
angels differ from each other, in the degree of their expansion 
and advancement, there must be diversities of opinion even 
among those glorious beings. 

Men, moreover, are placed in various situations. A thou- 
sand influences, arising from country, kindred, modes of educa- 
tion, pursuits, wealth or poverty, affect the mind, and modify 
its opinions on all subjects. 

The character of the Bible, too, indicates, that God intend- 
ed to give exercise to the mind, and to urge it to a diligent 
search for truth, by the same stimulant which moves men to 
effort in every other pursuit,—the reward of success, as the 
result of toil. ‘The truths of the Bible are not presented in a 
few formal articles of faith,—in a condensed summary of doc- 
trines,—in a regular category of principles. ‘They are scattered 
over the broad surface of revelation. ‘They are conveyed, 
sometimes, in the form of individual biography, and at other 
times, in the details of national history. They breathe in the 
poetic inspirations of pious grief, or of holy joy. They appear 
in didactic precepts, in affectionate exhortations, in precious 
promises, in terrific warnings. They take the shape of narrative, 
or song, or argumentative discussion, or familiar letter. In 
these varied modes, truth is spread before the mind, and the 
doctrines of religion are to be learned by study, by comparison, 
by inference, like the truths of botany or astronomy. The 
most diligent and humble learner will be the most successful. 
“To him that hath shall be given.” Since the minds and the 
situations of men are so different, there must be many degrees 
of progress. How unreasonable, then, is the expectation, that 
all men, who have the Bible, and are disposed to love and to 
study it, will make exactly the same proficiency, and have 
identically the same views respecting its widely scattered truths ! 
If the same general conception be formed, concerning a partic- 
ular truth,—such as justification,—so that two individuals may 
equally place their entire reliance on the Saviour, and derive 
from this trust a delightful peace, yet how different may be the 
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extent of their ideas on this point! How much more may be 
included in the views of the one than in those of the other,— 
in the views of Paul, for example, than in those of a poor 
Karen, who has just emerged from his darkness into marvellous 
light! In essence, in vital efficacy, the doctrine is the same 
to both ; justas Venus or Jupiter is the same planet to the eye 
both of an astronomer and of a child, but how wide the dif- 
ference in the ideas which are awakened in their minds ! 

It is inevitable, that men will form various opinions of the 
doctrines of revelation, in proportion to their capacities, their 
application, their humility and their love. Even those who 
agree in their general conceptions of a doctrine, will see it 
with more or less of distinctness,-and with more or fewer 
adjuncts and connections. Hence many, who agree in their 
views of justification, and the atonement, and other doctrines, 
employ somewhat different phraseology ; just as two travellers, 
who should survey Niagara from the same point of observa- 
tion, would describe the mighty cataract, in language entirely 
coincident as to the principal facts, but differing in the details, 
in proportion as the one exceeded the other in power of vision, 
in attention, in cultivation of mind, in taste for the beauties and 
sublimities of nature, and in reverence for its glorious Author. 

We shall not, we hope, be misunderstood, as intimating, that 
it is not equally the duty of all men to learn, believe and obey 
the truth; and that all men could not so learn it, in a degree 
sufficient for their salvation, if they sought for this knowledge 
in aright manner. But so long as the mind shall remain im- 
perfect, and so many and various influences affect it, an exact 
uniformity of opinion cannot be expected. Any scheme of 
union, accordingly, which rests on this expectation, must be 
visionary. : 

The second cause of disunion is found in the selfish passions 
of men. ‘These are naturally roused to action by a difference 
of opinion. Our pride impels us to think our own views right, 
and our self-love is wounded, if others reject and oppose them. 
We are not disposed to attribute their opposition to superior 
wisdom, but are rather prone to ascribe it to some wilful per- 
version of intellect, or depravity of heart. Hence, in darker 
times, even good men thought it right to punish those, who did 
not adopt opinions like theirown. Believing their own opin- 
ions to be in accordance with the word of God, they thought 
it their duty to suppress and extirpate, even by fire and sword, 
VOL. III.—NO. IX. 15 
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every opposing opinion, as guilty and fatal error. Thus Mr. 
Cotton thought, that Roger Williams was justly banished, not 
because he acted conscientiously, but because he had a wrong 
conscience. 

The spirit of party is awakened. Men unite with those 
who agree in opinion with them. ‘They wish to strengthen 
their own party. Others do the same; and hence rival inter- 
ests, jealousies, opposition, and open discord, ensue. ‘These 
are the melancholy results of human imperfection. The fault 
does not lie in a mere difference of views, nor in the disposition 
of men to unite with those, who are most nearly allied to them 
in opinion and feeling. This propensity has its foundation in 
our nature. The conjugal union, the family bond, the national 
compact, all depend, more or less, on the operation of this prin- 
ciple. In private friendships, in alliances for business, in asso- 
ciations for scientific or literary or benevolent action, men are 
drawn together by this communion of feeling and similarity of 
opinion, leaving others to select their associates, and pursue 
their ends, as they may deem proper. ‘This arrangement is 
natural, is best adapted to promote harmony, and is, in fact, 
the only feasible method of securing combined action for great 
purposes. Our Saviour himself had his intimate friends and 
chosen companions. Even in the little band of disciples, there 
were three,—Peter, James and John,—who seem to have been 
honored beyond the rest with their Master’s confidence; and 
of these three, John is distinguished as the “disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” ‘There may be, even in heaven, ties of special 
attachment, and habits of peculiarly endeared intimacy. 

It is, then, an impulse of our nature, to love and associate 
the most readily with those whose opinions the most nearly 
resemble our own. It is so in religion; and so long as there 
shall be different opinions, it will be natural and best, that there 
should be different denominations. If hostile feelings are 
kindled, the cause does not lie in the principle of association, 
which draws kindred minds together, but in the unholy passions 
of the human heart. 

What, we may now ask, ts the remedy for disunion among 
Christians? = Is it a mutual renunciation of their opposing 
opinions? ‘They are not at liberty to do this. They are 
bound to hold fast the truth, so far as they have been able to 
ascertain it. ‘They cannot, without guilt, renounce, pervert or 
neglect a single truth which God has revealed. 
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Shall they unite, on great principles, leaving minor points 
undetermined? ‘The difficulty would be, to decide, what are 
minor points. One would regard as of great moment what 
another might deem of subordinate consequence, and here 
would be a source of new divisions. 

Shall they amalgamate, and leave each to adopt his own 
opinions and practices? ‘This may appear well in theory ; 
but, in practice, such an ill-assorted combination would speedily 
create more strife, than has ever existed among different de- 
nominations. Does not all experience show, that as family 
feuds are the most bitter, and civil wars are the most ferocious, 
so the parties, which spring up in the bosom of the same de- 
nomination, are the most rancorous? What are the most 
scandalous discords, which now disturb the religious community 
in our country? Are they not quarrels among brethren of the 
same household? We need not mention names,—the fact is 
notorious and deplorable. 

What, then, we repeat, is the remedy? The answer ob- 
viously is, that, in the first place, Christians must endeavor to 
ascertain the truth more perfectly, and thus become more united 
in opinion ; and, secondly, they must become better Christians, 
that they may love each other, notwithstanding their different 
views. Both these ends, we believe, will be most readily at- 
tained, not by any attempt at amalgamation, but by a zealous 
effort, on the part of every Christian, to search for truth, by all 
the means which God has furnished; to pray earnestly, that 
the truth may have its proper influence over his own heart; to 
unite with all, whose views resemble his own, in upholding and 
spreading the trath which they mutually believe and love; to 
cherish the spirit of his divine Lord towards all mankind ; and 
to strive, in meekness, to instruct and reclaim those who oppose 
themselves. 

Let all Christians act thus ; and though, as we believe, there 
would always be some diversities of opinion, and consequently, 
different denominations, yet there would be no unholy strife. 
The existence of these denominations might have a beneficial 
influence, by producing mutual watchfulness, by exciting each 
other to activity, and by creating occasions for the exercise of 
candor, courtesy and love. In the present state of probation, 
evil is often made the instrument of good; and we have no 
doubt, that while the best men are imperfect, the separation of 
Christians into distinct communities is a far Jess evil, than a 
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heterogeneous mixture, without concord of feeling, or unanim- 
ity of opinion. 

We are gratified, that Mr. Church takes, in substance, the 
same view of the case. He proposes no chimerical schemes 
of amalgamation, no abandonment of principle, nor perversion 
of truth. He says: 


“ We conceive, that the union of Christians can never result from 
conventional arrangement. Even should the denominations be in- 
duced thus to unite in the same ecclesiastical organization, and yet 
the present principles of religious inquiry were left unbroken and 
undestroyed, it would, like healing a wound with the core still in the 
flesh, only provide to have the whole break out in new and more 
malignant forms than ever. Nor would the secession of a portion 
of each denomination to form a union party be attended with any 
better results. So long as the germs of the evil remain in our habits 
of thought and feeling, such a measure would have no other effect 
than to add another to the list of competitors for the popular favor. 
We have parties enough already, and the addition of new ones, like 


bringing a corps de reserve to the battle’s point, never fails of incensing 
the deadly affray.”—p. 43. 


After some introductory observations, in which he explains 
the object and plan of his work, he proceeds in Part I. to 
consider “ the cause of dissensions.” In chapter 1, he men- 
tions several ‘‘ mistaken notions of the degree of uniformity 
which the gospel is adapted to produce.” He shows, very 
clearly, that it was not intended to “ produce uniformity of 
constitutional character.” All experience shows, that even 
Christians retain wide diversities of temperament and dispo- 
sition. ‘The little band of apostles were strongly marked 
with individual peculiarities ; and their letters to the churches 
recognise a similar diversity among the early Christians. 
Neither was the gospel “adapted to produce a uniformity of 
opinion and judement.” God has furnished us in the Scrip- 
tures with materials of knowledge. Our author says : 


“ Similar diversities are to be expected here, that we meet with in 
the use of all other materials of knowledge. There are scatcely 
two minds, that, in wielding a given amount of facts, will arrive in 
all points at the same conclusions. Nor could the gospel attain the end 
of producing a perfect uniformity of judgment, either upon religion 
or any other subject, without enduing us with the power of arriving 
at unerring conclusions. Before this is done, we must all seize, in 
every case, upon the same facts, place them in the same order, give 
each of them the same bearing in our process of reasoning, and that 
must be the exact bearing of truth, or the result will not be the same. 
In one word, our minds must be made on the same scale of strength 
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and clearness, expansiveness and vigor, and this must be the scale 
of infallibility like God, or the end cannot be attained of producing 
between us a perfect uniformity of judgment.”—pp. 74, 75. 


In the remainder of this chapter, Mr. Church shows, that 
the “saving influence of the gospel may exist, with very con- 
siderable error, confusion and darkness, in judging of the 
precise nature of what is revealed.” ‘This section contains 
many forcible, enlightened and liberal views : 


“Tt is an infinite cause of gratitude to God, that a man’s salvation 
does not depend upon the exactitude with which his ideas of religion 
correspond to all the nice points of the subject itself, but only upon 
their correspondence with its prominent features. The few simple 
ideas, thoroughly grafted upon a man’s soul, that he is a sinner 
against God, that he needs salvation, and that it is only from Christ 
that it can be obtained, are sufficient, like a few lights upon a dark 
and dangerous coast, to conduct him from the storms of the open 
sea of divine wrath, into the haven of peace and security. Nor is it 
necessary, that his conceptions of these should be so distinct, as to 
enable him to convey them to others in appropriate language. There 
are millions, that are unable to define a single quality of food, or 
assign a reason why it should be necessary to their subsistence, who 
are equally supported by it, with those who have gone deepest into 
the philosophy of the subject. And it is the same God who operates 
in providence, that operates in grace. Acute, extended and accurate 
views are no more necessary to enjoy the blessings of the one than 
the other of these departments. 

“A feeling of want, a perception of the sources from which a 
supply may be obtained, and a willingness to put forth the efforts 
necessary to obtain, are all that we need to ensure success in either 
case. To excite this feeling, therefore, to hold up in the life, death 
and resurrection of Christ the only source of its gratification, and to 
arouse men to the efforts which must be put forth to obtain, was all 
that the apostles attempted. We see in them none of that accuracy 
of statement, precision of order and arrangement, or lucid definition, 
that might have been expected, if the salvation of their hearers had 
depended upon the exactitude of their religious notions.”—pp. 93, 94. 


The author guards against mistakes, to which this language 
might lead : 


“We are not pleading for indifference at witnessing an invasion 
of gospel truth. No; we believe, that what is truly the faith of the 
saints, that is, the subject-matter of what has been recorded by in- 
spired men, as itis to be learned from their language, cannot be held 
too sacred nor contended for with too much determination.”—p. 93. 


The result of the discussion in this chapter is thus stated : 


“'The conclusion, therefore, to which we are conducted is, that 
the uniformity at which the gospel aims, is not one of original char- 
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acter, nor of opinion and judgment, nor even of impression eso 
ing every nice point revealed ; but it is a uniformity of moral ¢ 

It 8 aims at turning all men from sin to holiness, from hatred to oe 
from the service of the devil to the service of God, from a life of 
wickedness to one of obedience and truth. It comes to open their 
eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that is in 
Christ. Among those, therefore, upon whom the gospel has pro- 
duced this identity of moral effect, there should be a harmony of 
feeling and purpose.”—pp. 95, 96. 















The second chapter leads us into deeper waters. It is en- 
titled “ Religious Philosophizing.” It points out the injurious 
consequences of allowing human philosophy to modify our in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. ‘To this practice, the author 
traces many of the controversies which have divided Christians. 
In section 1, he mentions, “ attempts to reconcile the facts of the 
Bible among themselves.” All attempts, for example, to ex- 
plain the manner in which the free agency of man is consistent 
with the sovereignty of God, are useless, and tend only to 
engender controversy. Such topics are beyond our depth. 
Section 2 is entitled, “ Modifying the facts of Revelation by 
those of Nature.” The facts of revelation ought to be received 
on their own authority, whether we can reconcile them or not 
with alleged facts of natural science or of mental philosophy. 
Section 3, on “ Metaphysical Theology,” i 













is a very able dis- 
cussion, which we should be glad to quote entire. It shows the 
mischiefs of involving the simple truths of revelation in the 
mists of metaphysics. The author reviews the history of this 
unhappy mode of treating theology, from the controversies be- 
tween Augustine and Pelagius, about predestination, down to the 
battle between President Edwards and the Arminians, concern- 
ing the freedom of the will. He thinks, that Edwards’s great 
work on the Will, however valuable in some respects, has been 
of little benefit to theology. Its acute researches into the 
movements of the will, and its nice distinctions between natural 
and moral ability, are too subtile for practical use ; while they 
have fostered’a taste for such speculations, the results of which 
are seen, in the “new divinity,” and other vagaries of our 
day. The following paragraph we commend to the special 
attention of ministers: 

















“ But perhaps my reader may be a preacher of the gospel, and may 
have tested the practical utility of the distinction between natural and 
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moral ability and inability, natural and moral necessity, and the like : 
if so, let me ask, have you ever been able, by means of it, to rivet any 
more firmly upon the conscience of the sinner, a sense of his account- 
ability, or of the guilt ofhis sin? Have you not found the obtuseness of 
common minds such, as to render so nice a distinction impalpable 
and utterly unavailable to all purposes of utility? And among those, 
to whose more keen and microscopic vision you have made it per- 
fectly plain, how many have been made to feel, by means of it, the 
force of religious truth? How many have cried out, under these 
metaphysical sermons, ‘ Wretch that Iam! [ am undone! for I now 
see, that my guilt is great, for being morally unable to do that to 
which my natural capacities are fully equal! If this distinction has 
ever produced the least tendency to such a conviction, either the 
writer is unable to appreciate the influence of this kind of preaching, 
or else the specimens, which have fallen under his observation, have 
not been of a character to test its real quality.”—pp. 124, 125. 


Sections 4 and 5 contain an examination of the effects of 
Edwards’s metaphysical theories concerning moral causation, in 
the hands of his followers, Hopkins and others, who make God 
the cause of every volition of the mind, and consequently the 
author of sin. ‘These sections are not susceptible of analysis, 
but they deserve careful study. 

Section 6 surveys the present state of metaphysical theology, 
and shows the pernicious tendency of those speculations, which 
have led to certain modern theories concerning the nature of 
sin, and the duty of men to make themselves new hearts. Mr. 


Church adds: 


“ Another feature of the motive system, which has rather too much 
affinity with the metaphysics, is the position, that men have power 
to change their own hearts. So long as we confine ourselves to the 
statements of the Bible, in reference to the duty of repentance and 
reformation, we have broad ground, of which we cannot be dispos- 
sessed. But let us undertake to work out the problem of this change, 
or of the obligation of men to effect it, by the rules of abstract philos- 
ophy, and we shall involve ourselves in a labyrinth of inextricable 
difficulties. Moreover, could we work it out as demonstrably as any 
problem of Euclid, nothing would be gained, either to religion itself, 
or to its power of controlling the human character. The Bible has 
not given us a single specimen of an attempt to bring men to what 
is right, by a resort to this abstruse department; and all that have 
ever r heen invented, have had no other effect, than to involve good 
men in endless logomachies and unavailing dissensions. 

“This system has also countenanced, though we believe uninten- 
tionally, a feeling of independence of the Spirit’s influence, in the 
work of salvation. The consequence of which we speak, may have 
resulted from the extent to which its advocates have insisted upon 
the duty of becoming instantly religious, without further divine aid, 
than men at every moment enjoy. And this is one of its best feu- 
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tures. But just in proportion as it has a tendency to diminish a sense 
of reliance upon God (and whether such a tendency is ever legiti- 
mate to the system itself we do not pretend to judge), its effects will 
be pernicious.”—pp. 161, 162. 


The last section of this chapter contains many valuable 
thoughts, on the evils which spring from attempts to decide 
what the Bible ought to teach,—what would be useful or proper, 
or admissible, in religion,—instead of simply receiving and obey- 
ing what the Bible actually teaches. ‘This train of thought 
the author applies particularly to religious ordinances. He 


states the sound Baptist doctrine on this point : 


“The least reflection will teach any man, that we have no guide 
in ascertaining, either the spirit or form of a religious rite, but the 
express command of him with whom it originated. Who else was 
competent to say, what should be the specific use of such a rite, or 
what, among the numerous actions of which we are capable, should 
be selected to subserve that use? Neither nature, nor history, only 
so far as it throws light on the inspired pages, can be relied upon in 
a matter like this.”—p. 171. 

“The questions at issue are these: what events has our Saviour 
chosen that we should memorialize? and by what external actions, 
or in what manner, are we to do it? And it would bea singular 
thing in the history of philology, if we cannot arrive at a tolerable 
degree of uniformity, in judging of a matter like this. If, in lan- 
guages whose remains are so copious as those of the original Scrip- 
tures, especially of the Greek, which is chiefly to be relied on in de- 
ciding these questions, a bodily action is described in terms, that do 
not admit of definiteness, in judging of its form and intention, it is a 
case, that has no parallel in the history of language.”—p. 172. 


The third chapter is entitled, “ Departure from the canons 
of a just interpretation.” It shows the necessity of examining 
the Bible, with a humble desire to know the truth, and of in- 
terpreting it by the plain rules of language, instead of allowing 
sectarian prejudice s to pervert its meaning. 

The fourth chapter treats of “Party men, interests aud 
measures.” The author describes, with much truth and graph- 
ic skill, the effects of partisan measures and rivalry, in mislead- 
ing the judgment, and exciting the belligerent passions. 

"The concluding chapter discusses the “ Prejudices of educa- 
tion.” Education is one of the principal methods of perpetu- 
ating different forms of religion. All the systems of idolatry, 
and every modification of error, are thus transmitted. In most 
cases, children adopt the religious opinions of their parents, 
just as they imbibe their political sentiments. ‘This is natural, 
and, in principle, it is right. God has made the parent the 
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teacher of the child. ‘The parent must endeavor to ascertain 
and teach the pure truth. The idea, that no religious doctrines 
are to be taught, till the child is able to choose them for himself, 
befits an infidel. We might, with greater propriety, neglect the 
intellectual education of a child; for why should we preoccu- 
py his mind with notions on politics, or astronomy, or on any 
other subject, instead of leaving him to decide for himself what 
he wl learn? It is as preposterous, as it would be, to withhold 
all food from the infant, and to wait till he could order a bill of 
fare for himself. Common sense and the Bible require us to 
“train up a child in the way he should go;” and according to 
the parent’s conscientious interpretation of God’s will respect- 
ing the right way.- God has made him responsible, aud has thus 
applied to his heart one of the strongest incentives to a careful 
search for truth. ‘The parent often, no doubt, leads the child 
into error, but this affects not the principle. It is the result of 
a perversion of God’s plan; and in most of these cases, the 
child, perhaps, receives no more injury, than he would by being 
left wholly to his own guidance. He might not choose for 
himself, better than the parent chooses for him. 

Mr. Church admits, that “ parents cannot be advised against 
using measures to lodge with their children their own religious 
convictions. If they teach them religion at all (and what pa- 
rental duty is more binding?), how can they avoid teaching 
the sense of it which is in their own minds?” p. 220. He 
proposes a few considerations, which may guide parents in per- 
forming this duty. In teaching children, we should show the 
scriptural reasons for our opinions, and thus lead them to judge 
for themselves. We must beware of exciting prejudices in 
their minds against other denominations. We should teach 
them to love all men ; to form just opinions on all subjects ; to 
regard the Bible as the only infallible teacher, and to direct their 
zeal rather against sin and error, than against men or parties. 

This is a brief summary of the topics in the first part of the 
book, which treats of the causes of dissensions. ‘These causes, 
it will have been observed, are such as tend to produce diver- 
sity of opinion and hostile feelings. 

Part II. is allotted to the other topic,—the cure of dissensions. 
Our limits will not allow us to analyze it, but it is full of good 
sense and piety. ‘The chapters on the study of the Bible are 
specially valuable. The following paragraphs contain an ab- 
stract of the second division of the book : 
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“ While we say these things, however, we wish it understood, that 
it is not because we suppose any thing would be gained, by the aban- 
donment of our denominations, What would be accomplished by 
changing the symptoms of a disease, so long as its predisposing caus- 
es remained in full force? While the feelings and sentiments, which 
dispose us to strife, continue, we might change our denomination, or 
throw ourselves into the ranks of the disaffected, who are alike ab- 
horrent to all parties, and yet nota fraction be gained to the cause of 
union. There are a number of clans of religionists, now before the 
public, who are distinguished for nothing, but a most unchristian and 
audacious assault upon every organization in the world. These 
characters have but one principle, as the basis of their aggregation ; 
and that, like the disgusting appetite which assembles vultures in the 
same locality of carrion and filth, is a mutual love of preying upon 
the imperfections, real or pretended, of their fellow-men. The se- 
cession of masses of Christians from former sects, for any cause 
except that of a corruption so extreme, as to render a connection 
witii them utterly abhorrent to the purer feelings of the seceders, 
seldom fails to add a new party to those already in the field, whose 
principal difference from them, is like that between a swarm of flies 
gorged with the blood of their victim, and that of one whose appe- 
tites are just whetted to the assault. The newer the party, the more 
rancorous has its spirit generally proved. It is true, that there are 
honorable exceptions to these remarks. The force of truth, and a 
sincere desire for a more advantageous position for glorifying and 
enjoying God, have, without doubt, induced multitudes of Christians 
to change their religious connections. But this is a very different 
thing from what it would be, should a portion of each of the protes- 
tant denominations, in this or any other country, withdraw from their 
present connections, and form a union party, with the professed view 
of securing the ultimate amalgamation of all parties. No good ob- 
ject, we imagine, could be obtained by such a measure. 

“ Nor can the union at which we aim be secured, as before remark- 
ed, by conventional arrangement. If it were possible for every mem- 
ber of the present sects to meet on some vast area, and there give 
their united voice in favor of entering into such a connection with 
each other, as now subsists between the members of the same sect; 
and all the present dissevering causes were left in full force ; it is ques- 
tionable, whether, in a year, they would net be more divided than 
ever. The very contact of such an arrangement, like that of water 
with unslacked lime, might raise the fires of dissension to a still in- 
tenser heat. This union of the sects, as a whole, would probably pro- 
duce consequences, like those which we generally witness from the 
attempt of specific portions of them, living in the same community, 
to erect a place of worship together. How rarely does such an at- 
tempt fail to throw the social elements into a ferment! How can 
two walk together, who are conscientiously bent upon not being 
agreed? No: there is no ground to hope, that conventional, or any 
other arrangement, that should leave the prevailing sentiment and 
feeling among Christians in its present condition, would accomplish 
the object at which we aim. 

“'The true principle for gaining this object is, to do it indirectly, or 
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by throwing our resources, intellectual, moral and physical, into the 
work of gaining certain points which we all feel to be important, and 
which will have an effect to unite us among ourselves, just in propor- 
tion to the degree of our approximation to them. Efforts to secure, 
with exactitude, revealed thoughts,—to improve the character and 
condition of the human species,—to subordinate ourselves most en- 
tirely to the dominion of revealed laws,—to purify our organizations 
from the alloy of corrupt members,—and to live under the continual 
light of the celestial world, or in the vigorous exercise of that hope, 
which gives the scenes of eternity a transcendent power over the 
activities of this world,—are the means by which sectarian feeling 
is to be repressed, and that union of all Christians consummated, 
which, for so many ages, has been, with good men, an object of desire 
and prayer.”—pp. 230-232. 


We close our notice, by commending this book to the atten- 
tion of the public. We think, as we have suggested, that the 
author might improve it, by rewriting it, or, at least, by a care- 
ful revision. There are a few portions, which we would advise 
him to omit. There is, for example, a somewhat needless 
declaration of his own freedom from sectarian bias. p. 53. He 
repeatedly expresses his opinion, that “all denominations are 
as remote from the primitive Christian conception as they are 
from each other.” p. 48. Such statements are, we think, in- 


judicious. Some persons may seize on them, as useful weapons 
for an assault on the author’s own views of truth, or on the 
principles of the church to which he belongs. 


Epiror. 





Roy’s Hebrew Lexicon. 


Arnie VIII. 
ROY’S HEBREW LEXICON. 


A complete Hebrew and English Critical and Pronouncing 
Dictionary, on a new and improved Plan, containing all 
the words in the Holy Bible, both Hebrew and Chaldee, 
with the Vowel points, Prefixes and Affixes, as they stand 
in the original text: Together with their derivation, lit- 
eral and etymological meaning, as it occurs in every part 
of the Bible, and illustrated by numerous citations from 
the Targums, Talmud and cognate Dialects. By W. L. 
Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages in New-York. New- 
York. Royal Octavo. pp. 740. 1837. 


Tuts book comes to us in a manner somewhat intimidating. 


On the inside of the very cover, there has been carefully pasted 
a page of recommendations, declaring it “superior, in every 


respect, to any work of the kind ever published ”—a work, 
from which “ the student of Hebrew, whether as a learner or 
as a critic, may derive more advantage than from any other 
extant.” Immediately after the author’s introduction, is anoth- 
er page of recommendations, from doctors in divinity and 
masters of arts, from Gentiles and Jews. But such a lauda- 
tory ushering in of a book, strikes us very unfavorably. If a 
book is really the very best of its class, in all respects, its 
supreme merits will be discovered and acknowledged, without 
such appliances ; and if it has not the living spirit of superior 
excellence, it will, notwithstanding the bladders and corks 
which may be attached to it, “sink as lead in the mighty 
waters.” 

It seems to us, also, rather unhappy, that the work itself 
should arrogate so great excellence. We know, that confidence 
is the conscious possession of a thorough, and accurate, and 
candid investigator ; we also know, that unfeigned modesty 
is a distinguished ornament of a ripe scholar. 

The author of this Dictionary deserves commendation for 
industry in arranging the Hebrew and Chaldee words of the 
Old Testament, and exhibiting the diverse forms which those 
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words assume, by passing through the different grammatical 
stages. He has also made copious references te passages in 
which the words occur, and to the works of the Jewish writers on 
the grammar of the language, and on the sacred books. Pious 
remarks and hortatory suggestions are also scattered through- 
out the volume. 

But with these acknowledgments, we think the book would 
have possessed a greater amount of substantial merit, if, to his 
acquaintance with Jewish works, its author had added a suita- 
ble valuation and a suitable use of the helps to Hebrew lexi- 
cography, which comparatively recent times have furnished. 
One cannot but suspect, that its author’s studies have been too 
much limited to a certain class of writers, and that his learning 
may not be of that extensive, thorough and well-digested 
character, which, above all men, a lexicographer needs. We 
cannot avoid the feeling, as we turn over these pages, that he 
has contracted such an affinity for the Jewish grammarians, 
who have been held in repute among their countrymen, as to 
receive, with a too ready acquiescence, whatever comes from a 
Jewish source. In illustration of an apparently unsuspecting 
confidence, we refer to a remark introduced in connection with 
the author’s statements, concerning Ezra ; a remark, which, in- 
deed, is so worded as to possess no weight, but which yet is 
introduced in a quite grave and imposing manner. The re- 
mark is the following : “A manuscript of the book of Ezra, 
in his own hand-writing, is said to be still preserved in the 
German Synagogue at Jerusalem. Rab. Enoch. Zundel.” 
Credat Judeus. Some other religious bodies in Jerusalem will 
show what are said to be bits of the true cross. 

One of the peculiarities of this book, and one which its 
author seems to consider preéminently valuable, is, that it “is 
a Pronouncing Dictionary.” Immediately after each Hebrew 
word, English letters are placed and divided into syllables, so 
as to guide the reader to the right pronunciation. ‘l'o an un- 
practised person, this may seem an admirable help. But, 
except in a very few rare instances, if a student has been prop- 
erly instructed in the theory of the Hebrew vowel-points, he 
will not need such a help ; and if he has not been thus instruct- 
ed, and is acquainted only with English vowels, he will, inevi- 
tably, be led into error and confusion. For the same English 
vowel is here employed to express different Hebrew vowel- 
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sounds; and the same English letter is used to express a 
Hebrew vowel and a Hebrew half-vowel. 

Another peculiarity, claimed as an excellence of this work, 
is, that it contains all the words in the’ Hebrew language,— 
‘‘ several thousand more than Hebrew lexicons in general.” 
To us this appears a very questionable excellence. The at- 
tempt, which is here made, to combine, on the same page, 
grammatical information for uninitiated students, with an ade- 
quate lexicon, cannot be otherwise than unsuccessful ; it 
certainly cannot convey a fundamental, philosophical knowl- 
edge of the language. Nor is a Hebrew lexicon defective, 
because it does not present every grammatical form of each 
word, any more than a Latin dictionary is imperfect, because it 
does not present all the forms which a verb assumes in each 
mode, tense, person and number. Who expects to find the 
word amavistt in a Latin dictionary ? and who accounts the 
absence of such a word a defect?) The knowledge of Hebrew 
which an ordinary student acquires in a few months, with a 
good grammar and a good teacher, gives him such an insight 
into the formation of the different parts of verbs and nouns, as 
renders assistance at every turn quite unnecessary. ‘There 
are, of course, words of irregular formation: of such, particu- 
larly the more unusual, it is desirable, that lexicons should 
furnish lists containing the needed explanations. A very few 
pages, however, of additional matter, would convey the requi- 
site information. 

We are sorry to discover, in this Dictionary, so many evi- 
dences of inaccuracy, and of fancifulness in deriving and 
explaining words. In the Introduction, it is said, that “the 
whole of Ezra is written in Chaldee.” It is, however, only a 
part of Ezra, that is written in Chaldee. Again, in the Letter, 
at the end of the book, on the Importance of Studying the 
Hebrew Language, the author says, speaking of the vowel- 
points, “ The Jews firmly believe both the vowels and conso- 
nants to be from heaven. The letters are twenty-two in 
number, and the vowels ten. ‘The Bible has retained the 
points from time immemorial. ‘The law [the Pentateuch, we 
presume,] is without them. ‘They certainly must be older 
than the Arabic and the Syriac, for the vowels of both are 
models of the Hebrew, and are the same in sound, though not 
in number. It is no proof, that they are of late date, because 
some ancient Arabic manuscripts are without them. I have 
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one in my possession, six hundred years old, which has the 
vowels. ‘The Turks and Arabs believe them to be as old as 
the consonants. ‘They were evidently in use among the Jews, 
during our Saviour’s time. ‘Not one yod (says he), the 
smallest letter of the Hebrew alphabet, nor one hAerick (Gr. 
Kereai) [*egal«], the smallest vowel-point, shall fail, from the 
law, till all be fulfilled.’ It is said by the opposite party, that 
our Lord meant, by herick, an accent. ‘This is impossible, or 
he would have called it milail. Besides, an accent is as large 
as three hericks, and could not be associated with yod, the 
least of all consonants.” 

Can any man, possessing a well-balanced mind and an ability 
to judge on the subject, read this paragraph without losing his 
gravity? Its declarations and reasoning might have been be- 
lieved three hundred years ago; but a man must be strangely 
wedded to system, to believe them in face of all the facts and 
arguments which the protracted controversy respecting the 
Hebrew vowel-points spread before the world. 

In reference to the vowel-points, we find another remark, 
under the word [37 ; namely, that they were, “ beyond doubt, 
in existence, as early, at least, as three hundred years before 
Christ.” We believe, that the Hebrew language was sounded 
three hundred years before Christ, in essentially the same 
manner as the vowel-points direct ; but, that the present vowel- 
points actually existed at that time, by no means follows, and 
cannot be proved. 

The most satisfactory account of the vowel-points is that, 
which regards them as a comparatively modern invention, de- 
vised for preserving the original sounds of the Hebrew language. 
If the vowel-system was completed and generally adopted by 
the seventh century of the Christian era, as appears most 
probable, a manuscript, six hundred years old, furnished with 
the vowel-points, by no means proves the antiquity of the 
points ; for such a manuscript goes no further back than to the 
thirteenth century. 

We do not love to expose the weak points of an author. 
But a regard to the interests of Hebrew learning will not 
allow us to be silent, when we see so fanciful methods of deriving 
and explaining words and sustaining positions, as we find in this 
Dictionary. In the Letter, at the end of the work, the follow- 
ing sentences occur. ‘ That the Hebrew is of divine origin, 


I think is beyond doubt. We read in 2 Kings 18: 28, that 
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‘ Rabshaka stood and cried with a loud voice in the language 
of the Jews.’ Yehoodith [the word which is here translated 
in the language of the Jews] is from Yehoo, a contraction of 
Yehovah, and dath, the law, religion. Hence, the language 
of Jehovah, in which his law. and ‘religion were written.” 

The best Hebrew lexicon in the world!! Let us look at 
the word from which the argument has been extorted. 
vy? inthe Jewish language, derived from “Vi, a Jew. This 
latter word is slightly modified from the word, which means 
Judah, the son of Jacob ; and the name Judah is unquestion- 
ably derived from the Hebrew verb 7), and contains the notion 
of praise. Compare Gen. 49: 8. 

Under the word 182 pa-tar, the noun 182 [pe-ter] is mentioned 
with the following definition and remarks. « 12. The opening, 
expanding, distending, i. e., of the womb, &c. Hence, as a 
proper name, 2, The first-born, or begotten. Matt. 16: 18. 
Our Lord did not address Peter in Greek, but in Hebrew. 
Peter, at that time, did not understand Greek. He surnamed 
him Peter, the first-born, spiritually, and not J/érgos, a stone, 
or rock. If the church of Christ was built on Peter, as its 
foundation, it must now lie in ruins, for Peter fell, and conse- 
quently the church of Rome must have fallen with him.” 
Unhappily for the correctness of this etymological tracing 
of the apostle’s surname, his fellow-apostle John has furnished 
us with an item of intelligence, which explains the name. In 
the Gospel of John, 1: 42, we are informed, that Jesus gave 
to Simon the additional name Cephas. The evangelist, John, 
further mentions, that this name, Cephas, was equivalent to 
the name, Peter, by which latter name this apostle was more 
generally known at the time when John wrote. Cephas was 
the word which our Lord selected from the dialect of Hebrew 
spoken in his time; in that dialect, this word signified a rock. 
Subsequently, the naine thus given to Simon was expressed in 
the Greek language ; and the “Greek word corresponding to the 
literal sicnification of Cephas was 7étga, petra, a rock; and 
the termination of this word being slightly altered so as to be- 
come a suitable name for a man, the word Jétgos, Petros, 
(Eng. Peter) was formed. We regret the closing remark in 
the Dictionary, respecting the church of Rome ; for, to say 
nothing of its being out of place, how easily might a Romanist 
retort, Peter rose again; and so the church arose to permanent 
safety and glory. 
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Under the word "7p. he collected, the word 72%? is placed, 
with the following definitions and remarks. <“ nop. The 
preacher, teacher, instructor, who derives his authority from 
God and the church. LXX. Exxdnovdorns. Ger. prediger ; 
Eng. preacher. Eccles. 1: 1. Hence, éx«iyola, the church, 
congregation of the just, or righteous, opposed to the wicked, 
who are called the Synagogue of Satan. The noun is in the 
fem. gen. to show, that the church is to travail in birth contin- 
ually for poor, perishing sinners.” [!] 

At the end of the article on DVR, in which, among other 
things, the author introduces the opinion, that “ Vehowah 
[Jehovah] was the name by which Deity was known before 
creation [!], and Elohim, that by. which he was designated 
after it,” we find the following (shall we say, edifying ?) re- 
mark: “Chald. ";. Here are three yods, of the same nature 
and magnitude, and united together by one long vowel, or 
essence TT!) which make three in one, and one in three.” 
[!!!]. Verily, wisdom died with the Targumists, and the Tal- 
mudists and the older Rabbins. We love and honor an 
attachment to the venerable language of the patriarchs and 
prophets ; but we see no need of combining with that attach- 
ment a Jewish credulity. 

The author professes, that his Dictionary is designed to 
counteract the “German Neology” which appears in the 
Hebrew Lexicon of Gesenius. Now we are no friends to 
German Neology ; but we doubt not, that a well-trained He- 
brew student, who has been in the habit of using the Lexicon 
of Gesenius, would decline the use of this new Dictionary ; he 
would very speedily feel, the old is better. If Dictionaries 
like this are to be the defence, by which the pure truth shall be 
maintained against the unsound opinions of Gesenius, we con- 
fidently predict, without a particle of second-sight, that the 
German professor will maintain the field : 


“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 
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Tyndale’s New Testament. 


Artic Le IX. 
TYNDALE’S NEW TESTAMENT. 


The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
By Wituiam Tynpate, the Martyr. The original edition, 
1526, being the first vernacular translation from the 
Greek. With a Memoir of his Life and Writings. To which 
are added, the essential Variations of Coverdale’s, Thom- 
as Matthews’s, Cranmer’s, the Genevan, and the Bishops’ 
Bibles, as marginal readings. By J. P. Dasney. An- 
dover. pp. 105, and cclxiv. 1837. 


Tuis reprint of Tyndale’s New Testament will be welcomed 
by the biblical student. It is interesting and valuable, for sev- 
eral reasons. Itis a copy of the first translation of the New 
Testament, which was printed in the English language. It is 
a specimen of the language, as it was written three hundred 
years ago. It is one of the main sources of our present version, 
in which a large portion of Tyndale’s translation is preserved, 
with little or no alteration. In some passages, where there is 
a difference, Tyndale’s version is more lucid. We will pre- 
sent a few specimens : 

Common version.—Matt. 3:11. “I indeed baptize you 
with water unto repentance.” Tyndale.—‘ 1 baptse you in 
water, in token of repentaunce.” 

Common version.—Rom. 8: 3. “For what the law could 
not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,’ &c. Tyndale.— 
‘For what the law coulde nott doe, in as moche as itt was 
weake because off the flesshe, that performed God, and sent 
his sonne in the similitude of synfull flesshe.” The remainder 
of the verse is better rendered in the common version. 

Common version.—Rom. 8: 8. “So then they that are in 
the flesh cannot please God.” T'yndale.—* So then they that 
are geven to the flesshe cannot please God.” 

Common version.—Matt. 23: 24. “ Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.” Tyndale. Ye 
blinde gides, which strayne out a gnat, and swalowe a cammyl.” 
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Tyndale has “only sonne,” for “only begotten son,” in 
John 3: 16; “congregation,” for “church,” in Acts 7: 38, 
and other similar instances, in which his version seems to be 
preferable. 

The Editor has noted, at the bottom of the page, the princi- 
pal variations in the versions which succeeded Tyndale’s, until 
our present version was made. ‘These are interesting, and add 
much to the value of the American edition. ‘They show the 
gradual progress of improvement in the versions, until the last 
revision, under the authority of king James. We call it a re- 
viston, because it was evidently not a new translation ; and the 
venerable translators themselves declare, in their Preface, that 
their purpose was, not to translate anew, but to revise the exist- 
ing versions. ‘These, of course, they compared with the orig- 
inal text, and wherever they deemed an alteration necessary or 
desirable, it was made. ‘Their version, consequently, had all 
the authority of a new translation, with the advantage of re- 
taining all which they judged to be entitled to preservation in 
the preceding versions. Mr. Dabney, in a “ Historic Notice of 
the early Vernacular Versions,” prefixed to this edition of Tyn- 
dale, labors to show, that the Genevan version is superior to 
the received translation. We cannot pretend to have examin- 
ed this subject very extensively; but from all that we have 
seen, we have no doubt, that while, in a few single passages, 
the Genevan and other preceding versions may be preferable, 
the received version, as a whole, is incomparably superior to 
either of them. We, with pleasure, refer the reader, for further 
information on this point, to a learned article, in our present 
number. ‘The received version is undoubtedly susceptiblefof 
improvement ; and if it could be revised, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, and ina way adapted to secure the general codpe- 
ration of Christians, we should rejoice. In the mean time, it is 
a cause of gratitude, that we have a version so faithful, so pure 
and noble in its diction, and so worthy of confidence and love. 
A new translation is not needed. A passage or word, here 
and there, might be altered, with advantage ; but the present 
English Bible, as to its main texture, will, we hope, remain 
unchanged, so long as the English language shall dwell on the 
tongues of men. 

A fine portrait of Tyndale is prefixed to this book, and is 
followed by a sketch of his life, drawn up originally, by Mr. 
Offor, the English Editor, and partly rewritten by Mr. Dab- 
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ney. ‘The sketch is interesting. We can merely allude to the 
principal facts. ‘Tyndale was of a noble family, and was born 
at Nibley, Gloucestershire, England, about the year 1477. 
He was educated at Oxford, and was ordained as a Catholic 
priest, in 1502. He became a truly pious man, and imbibed 
the principles of the Reformation. He soon attracted the at- 
tention and incurred the displeasure of the Catholic clergy. 
One of them told him, one day, ‘ We had better be without 
God’s laws than the Pope’s.” ‘'Tyndale’s indignation was rous- 
ed by this impious declaration, and he replied, “I defy the 
Pope and all his laws, and if God give me life, ere many years, 
the ploughboy shall know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.” —p. 16. 

In pursuance of this resolution, he translated the New Tes- 
tament into English, from the Greek, the version of Wickliffe, 
in 1380, having been made from the Vulgate. He was, how- 
ever, forced, by persecution, to leave England. He went to 
Germany, in 1523, where Luther encouraged him to proceed in 
his design. In 1525, or 1526, he printed the first edition at 
Worms or Wittemberg. ‘Two copies only of this edition are 
known to exist. One of them, the best and most complete, is 
in the library of the Baptist Seminary at Bristol (Eng.), having 
been bequeathed to it by Dr. Gifford, the librarian of the Brit- 
ish Museum. From this latter copy, this new edition was 
printed. 

Great efforts were made in England to prevent the circula- 
tion of Tyndale’s Testament. ‘The Bishop of London inter- 
dicted the sale and reading of it in his diocese, and he sent a 
sum of money to Germany, to purchase all the copies which 
could be found. ‘Tyndale himself sold the books to the bishop’s 
agent, and employed the money in preparing a more correct 
edition. ‘The books were publicly burnt in England, but in vain ; 
for they increased rapidly in number, were widely circulated, and 
eagerly read. Sir Thomas More, the Chancellor, took up his 
pen against Tyndale, and wrote nine volumes, four of them in 
folio, against him and other reformers. Sir Thomas, for want 
of solid arguments, resorts to abusive epithets. The following 
argument, however, is a pungent one: ‘Tyndale, speaking of 
unmeaning ceremonies, had said, in one of his works, “ a man 
will as soon gape while thou puttest sand as holy salt in his 
mouth, yf thou shew hym no reason therof; he had as leyffe 
be smeared with vnhalowed butter as anoynted with charmed 
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oyle, yf his soule be not taught to vnderstande somewhat ther- 
by.” Sir Thomas replied in these courteous terms : 


“Ah! blasphemous beste, to whose rorynge and lowynge no 
good chrysten man can without heuynes of heart gyue ere. Now 
foloweth yt also, that yf the sacrament were as good vnmynistered 
as mynistered to who so ever is not taught the proper synifycacyons 
of the outward token in the sacrament, as Tyndale here, under a 
blasphemous iestynge fasshyon, telleth vs; then foloweth yt, I saye, 
that there was neuer chylde crystened synnys crystendome fyrst be- 
gane, but that yt hadde bene as good to haue lefte it vncrystened, and 
neuer to haue let water touche yt, bycause yt coulde not be taught 
what the water sygnified.”—p. 42. 


The Catholics have always found infant baptism a ready 
and unanswerable argument against Protestant Pedobaptists. 
The Catholic does not pretend to rely on the authority of the 
Scriptures for infant baptism.* He practises it on the authority 
of the church, and he justly charges Protestant Pedobap- 
tists with inconsistency in retaining a custom, which has no 
better authority than many other superstitions with which they 
reproach the Catholics. It was a woful mistake in the Re- 
formers to retain infant baptism, while they cast out holy wa- 
ter, holy oil, transubstantiation, &c. 

Tyndale continued his labors, at Antwerp, and elsewhere, 
on the continent. He published new editions of his ‘Testament, 
translated a great part, if not the whole, of the Old Testament, 
and wrote a number of books in defence of his principles. His 
popish enemies in England succeeded at length in arresting him. 
He was seized, by their emissaries, in Holland, and after an 
imprisonment of nearly two years, he was strangled, and his 
body burned at the stake, at Vilvoord, near Brussels, in Sep- 
tember, 1536. His last words were, ‘Lord, open the king 
of England’s eyes!” The biographer adds: 


“Tt rests on very tangible evidence, that his voice was hardly 
hushed in death, before his last prayer was answered. The king’s 





* The Editor of this edition of Tyndale quotes, in a note to p. 36, a work 
on unwritten traditions, by Dr. Richard Smyth, the celebrated popish reader 
of divinity at Oxford. These traditions, the Dr. says, ‘* we must both beleue 
steadfastly, and also fulfill obedientlye, vnder peyne of damnation euer to en- 
dure.”? Among these he mentiuns ‘christening of infants, which necessary 
thinge hangeth onely vpon the apostles tradition, wythout anye scripture that 
can prove it.’” Other traditions are, ‘‘ prayers for the dead,’’—*‘ worshipping 
the crucifix,’-—*‘ holy water,’’—** priests not to marry,’’ &c.—In such com- 
pany is infant baptism found. 
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vision became so clear, as to issue an injunction, ordering, that the 
Bible should be placed in every church, for the free use of the people. 
In this year (1536), were published seven or eight editions of the 
New Testament in English.”—p. 81. 


The whole Bible, in English, was printed for the first time, 
in 1535, by Miles Coverdale. A part of it was the work of 
Tyndale. This venerable reformer and martyr deserves to be 
held in everlasting remembrance. His Testament is the best 
monument. 

The American Editor has exhibited a creditable degree of 
industry and impartiality in preparing this edition. He has 
certainly made it more valuable than the English edition. His 
prefaces, notes, &c., show knowledge and carefulness, though 
there is an occasional stiffness in his style. ‘There are some 
ty pograpbical errors which affect the sense. On page 55, it is 
said, that Latimer lived to mingle his ashes with those of Tyn- 
dale !—an Irish figure of rhetoric. 

Eprrtor. 





ArTicLeE X. 


CONNECTION OF INFIDELITY AND SUPERSTITION. 


In the moral world, extremes meet. Features, apparently 
the most opposite, not only often coexist in the same character, 
but are based on one common principle, and nurtured by one 
common aliment. The recklessness, that refuses to calculate 
interests and consequences, originates alternately pusillanimous 
caution, and mad audacity,—both equally removed from the 
calmness and consistency of rational courage. The morbid 
sensibility, which dissolves itself in tears, over scenes of fictitious 
sorrow, is, at the same time, exhausting the sources of genuine 
benevolence, and deadening the heart to all sympathy with 
actual and living wo. 

Infidelity has ever professed herself the proper antagonist of 
superstition, ana been loud and arrogant in the boast of her 
liberalizing tendencies. And the claim, thus asserted by her 
friends, has been virtually admitted by too many of her oppo- 
sers. ‘ How,” they have perhaps thought, “can it be other- 
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wise ? The mind, that has broken loose from the trammels of 
a divinely revealed system, will surely become the slave of no 
human dogmas. The arm, that has driven back the spirits of 
celestial commission and authority, can certainly discomfit the 
whole host of phantoms of a diseased imagination.” This 
sounds well. The lurking fallacy of the argument is not, 
perhaps, readily detected ; and infidelity, aided by the plausi- 
bility and the arrogance of its pretensions, has often enjoyed 
the semblance of victory, and the reality of triumph. Yet let 
us bring the claim thus asserted before the tribunal of impar- 
tial inquiry, and ascertain if it does not overlook some of the 
fundamental laws of the human mind,—if reason does not teach, 
that the rejection of the divine authority is but substituting a 
thousand masters for one, and establishing the severest of all 
despotisms,—the despotism of anarchy. 

Man has been defined a religious being. The principle of a 
religious belief is laid in the very basis of his constitution, and 
can, therefore, in no circumstances, be eradicated. Elevate him 
to the highest, or degrade him to the lowest, point of intellec- 
tual and moral excellence, and this still constitutes his promi- 
nent characteristic, and, by adhering to him, in situations so 
widely dissimilar, proves itself an original element of bis mental 
and moral constitution. ‘To deny this is to deny one of the 
most obvious facts on the face of society. ‘The strength of the 
social principle, the developments of physical energy and in- 
tellectual endowment, range through every possible gradation ; 
yet, through all, the religious principle reigns, we had almost 
said, in full vigor,—at once the bond of universal brotherhood, 
and the token of a higher destiny. 

The question, then, is not, whether man shall have a reli- 
gion. ‘T'hat question has been decided by him, who implanted 
the germs of a religious faith, amid the embryo principles of his 
intellectual and moral nature. 


“°T is the Divinity that stirs within us ;”— 


and not till you remand the soul to its primitive nothingness, 
and quench for ever its mysterious fires, can you tear from it the 
intertwined and perpetually renascent fibres of religious faith 
and fear. 

Thus universal and indestructible being the religious princi- 
ple in man, the phenomena, attending its development, must 
furnish matter of deeply interesting and important inquiry. 
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Furnished with the objects fitted to effect its nourishment and 
growth, it will be developed in perfect harmony with all the 
powers and relations of our being. It then becomes the 
crowning grace and glory of the character, and constituting of 
itself man’s loftiest endowment, it invests all his other attributes 
with superior dignity and splendor. Deprived of these, its 
appropriate objects, and left to frame its systems at random, it 
becomes the sport of its own impalpable and visionary crea- 
tions, and, with a resistless “energy of evil,” it involves, in its 
own ruin, the whole mental and moral system. Here, then, 
we discover, at once, the origin and grand characteristic of su- 
perstition. It is the principle of religious faith, deprived of its 
guide, and exercised upon objects purely imaginary. It sus- 
tains to true religion the same relation, that sophistry bears to 
sound reasoning, or the shadowy subtleties of the schoolmen of 
the dark ages, to the facts and investigations of genuine science. 

The appropriate means, for the culture of the religious prin- 
ciple, must be derived from religious truth. ‘This truth is 
found in the Christian system,—a system which, in the purity 
of its precepts, the harmony of its doctrines, the sublimity of 
its revelations, and the glory of its God, declares the present 
and inspiring Deity. This system, becoming the object of an 
intelligent and operative faith, at once presents a field, and 
defines the limits, for the exercise of the spiritual faculties. In 
its clear and perfect light can dwell no half-formed and ghostly 
phantoms of a disordered fancy. ‘The mind, occupied with 
real, and definite, and all-engrossing objects, has neither leisure 
nor inclination to be amused or terrified with imaginary crea- 
tions. ‘The character of Jehovah, pressing on the soul in the 
simplicity, the clearness, the purity and the grandeur of the 
conception, renders it impossible to enshrine the foul and bloody 
idols of superstition. 

Such being the provision made by its author, for the cultiva- 
tion of man’s spiritual nature, we are now prepared to trace 
the operations of infidelity. Her first assault is directed against 
the fundamental principle of religion in the soul. With the 
fool, she asserts, that “there is no God,’—that man is the 
offspring of chance ;— 


“O friendless slave, a child without a sire, 
Whose mortal life and momentary fire 

Light to the grave his chance-created form, 

As ocean wrecks illuminate the storm.” 
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Foiled here,—for she cannot eradicate even from herself the 
belief of a divine and of a future existence, much less, then, 
can she tear it from the unreasoning multitude,—she next in- 
vades the citadel of the Christian faith. Here, with the 
depravity and prejudices of men for her auxiliaries, she some- 
times achieves an easy victory. ‘The venerable structure of 
Christianity crumbles beneath her touch. The belief of its 
truth, and the conviction of its obligations, are eradicated from 
the soul, and man walks forth in exulting freedom from the 
shackles of a system, whose repulsive purity destroyed his 
relish and dimmed his perception of the sublime destinies it 
revealed to him. But while the objects of religious faith are 
swept away, the principle remains, if not unimpaired, yet, at 
least, with indestructible vigor. ‘Though repressed and pent 
up for a time, it will perpetually gather strength, and, its ap- 
propriate channels being closed, it will break over its established 
boundaries in wild and lawless violence. ‘The only authorized 
expounder of its faith and controller of its action being 
wrested from it, it is left to course over the whole field of re- 
ligious possibilities, alternately checked and incited by the 
blindness of unaided reason, and the madness of unbridled 
passion. ‘The deep feeling of adoration, which before em- 
braced as its object the pure and glorious character of Jehovah, 
now expends itself on some ugly caricature of the shape and 
incarnation of the passions of humanity. The sense of de- 
pendence on supernatural aid, which before found its appropri- 
ate channel in humble, intelligent and efficacious prayer, now 
resorts to the senseless mummeries of wizard spells and mid- 
night sorceries, or strives, through the ravings of some frantic 
Pythoness, to wring its mysteries from the book of fate. And 
thus, amid this moral chaos,—“ this double night of nature and 
of soul,”—the religious principle, prompted by its various and 
irrepressible elements, will construct a system, the mere shadow 
and mockery of religion, a monument at once of the perspicacity 
and the blindness, the vigor and the impotence, of man’s spir- 
itual nature. 

When, therefore, you have abolished Christianity, what have 
you accomplished? You have, indeed, sapped the foundations 
of religious faith, but you have not annihilated the elements of 
religious feeling. You have taken from that feeling its guide, 
and given it up to the uncontrolled impulses of corrupt passion 
and depraved imagination. You have shivered the mirror, 

VOL. 111.—NO. 1X. 18 
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which reflected the pure and perfect image of Jehovah, but 
only that the thousand fragments might present a thousand 
frightful caricatures of the divine original. You have demol- 
ished the venerable and divinely illuminated structure of Chris- 
tian truth, but only that, like the serpents and satyrs within 
the crumbled palaces of Babylon, its darkened ruins may breed 
and shelter 
——* All monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable and worse 


Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived,— 
Gorgons and hydras and chimeras dire.” 


We appeal, for the correctness of our position, to the super- 
stitions of the heathen world. What are its absurd dogmas,— 
what its thousand rites of dark and foul idolatry, but corrupted 
fragments of the structure of religious truth, or rather creations 
of the unguided and perverted religious principle? Equally 
correct in “fact, sound in philosophy, and accordant with the 
principle we are illustrating, is the apostle’s explication of the 
origin of heathenism. ‘ Because, when they knew God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vain in their imaginations, and their foolish heart was darken- 
ed ; and professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, 
and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image 
made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and beasts, and 
creeping things.’ Who can impugn the statement of the 
apostle ? who controvert the sentiment, which bases the entire 
system of heathen superstition on the operation of a practical 
infidelity ? And the great mass of men, be it remembered, can 
never be speculative infidels. Its abstract arguments and prin- 
ciples they will neither appreciate nor understand, and its only 
boon to them is, a perfect freedom to career over the whole 
field of licentious belief and licentious practice. 

But this is precisely the license which the whole world had 
taken, before ever asking leave of this self-constituted cham- 
pion and apostle of irreligion. Infidelity is of no recent origin, 
and no limited dominion. For centuries, she had held the 
earth an almost undisturbed theatre for her licentious revels, 
and the bloody orgies of her kindred superstitions. And it 
was only in adaptation to the new enemy that she had to en- 
counter, that she, whose sceptre was ignorance, and the basis 
of whose throne was the crushed fabric of man’s intellect and 
heart, now sallied forth, the champion of mental freedom, and 
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the irreconcilable foe of bigotry and superstition! ‘The rela- 
tion of the infidelity of the Christian to that of the heathen 
world, is that of a son to a parent,—and such a son !—shrunk, 
under the scorching blaze of Christianity, to a poor and con- 
temptible abortion, with which the giant superstitions of hea- 
thenism might blush to own relationship. The speculative 
unbeliever prides himself upon having, by the labors of a life, 
uprooted his own religious faith, and given to the winds the 
fragments of the Christian system. Why, the whole heathen 
world are centuries in advance of him. Long ago had they un- 
shrined Jehovah, and desecrated his temple, by turning within 
its precincts the whole host of impure and infernal spirits. While 
he is groping his way through the labyrinthian mazes of the 
infidel argument, involved in the fogs and mists of theory and 
hypothesis, they have gone the full length of his conclusions,— 
have carried them into practical operation,—and are enjoying 
the full benefits of his precious exemption from the belief and 
restraints of Christianity. Behold their benefits in the baleful 
fires, whose smoke blackens the skies of the whole heathen 
world,—in the deformed and hideous monsters, that have 
usurped the place of the pure spirit, that lights up the splendors 
and sustains the harmonies of the universe,—in the foul and 
abominable rites, which spread deeper blackness over the cheek 
of midnight, and in which the senseless mummeries of human 
sorcery are quickened, by the deep infusions of hellish malice, 
into a horrible vitality,—in the paralysis of all the nobler powers 
and affections, as they shudder before imaginary vindictive 
demons, or writhe beneath the scorpion lash of self-created 
furies ! 

Let not, then, the speculative unbeliever too much pride 
himself on his achievement, in freeing mankind from the yoke 
of the Christian system. What he has hardly accomplished 
by the labors of a life, had been done in shorter time by the 
depraved passions and impious daring of the multitude. 
Never does infidelity cut so contemptible a figure, as when she 
attempts to reason. ‘There is a vitality and vigor in the work- 
ings of human depravity,—a sort of moral grandeur in her 
reckless braving of the divine vengeance, like that, which in- 
vests the prince of hell, when, from its dark abyss, he hurls 
back his declaration of defiance and eternal hatred against the 
omnipotent conqueror. What, then, does she need of this 
hair-splitting child of metaphysical sophistry ? Is there not 
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vigor enough in her own, to battle with the truth of God, that 
she must call in the aid of his poor and paltry reasonings ? 


“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 


Nay, while he is striving to rear his petty mole-hills into 
mountains, she has laid her Titanian arm upon the thrones of 
heaven. The monarch of Israel, who, by rearing in the 
groves the image of Baal, appealed to the external senses and 
mad passions of the multitude, accomplished more for infidelity 
than could have been effected by tomes of the most elaborate 
reasoning. It is not, then, the speculative infidel, who sustains 
the practical infidelity of mankind, but that which sustains him. 
Its restless fires are perpetually heaving in the bosom of society, 
and they here and there toss forth a reasoning infidel, as a rare 
prodigy of fatuity and wickedness. 

We fasten, then, upon infidelity the charge, of being leagued 
with the heathen superstitions, in order to subject again to their 
crushing despotism those whom Christianity has emancipated. 
What barrier does she rear, what guaranty furnish, against 
results so disastrous? Has she not manifested the most reck- 
less indifference to man’s religious belief, provided he disbelieves 
Christianity ? Or rather, have not her leaders ever evinced a 
decided predilection for the pagan spirit and institutions? 
When Gibbon insidiously lauds the tolerance of polytheism, 
and chants, with evident gusto, the praises of the imperial apos- 
tate ; when, amid the illuminations of his skeptical philosophy, 
Hume, on his death-bed, turns away from the sublime disclo- 
sures and solemn truths of Christianity, to prate nonsense about 
Charon and his boat; when, in short, infidelity praises the 
beautiful mythology, and asserts the innocent moral tendencies, 
of heathenism, what stronger proof need we of some strong 
bond pervading them,—some secret, but resistless principle of 
attraction, drawing the two systems into perpetually close 
union? And let infidelity succeed in her design, and make 
man the dupe of her fraudulent pretensions, and that very 
moment she throws off her disguise, rushes into the embrace of 
her more potent sister, and consummates a union, which binds 
the soul in inseparable embrace with the carcase of a rotten 
and pestilential superstition. Such is the consummation of 
the infidel enterprise,—such the glorious results, which it 


would achieve for society. Thus would be speedily and for 
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ever wrecked, the newly-constructed bark of man’s religious 
faith. And what happier results could have been anticipated ? 
It was “built in the eclipse and rigged with curses dark,” and 
now, its chart gone, and the beacon-lights being extinguished 


upon the rocks of superstition, it has drifted blindly on to irre- 
trievable destruction. 


Is this then infidelity ? 


“ Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the world and demi-gods of fame ?” 


Is this the form, which we had greeted as a messenger of celes- 
tial light ?—this ugly and miscreated hag, at whose heels follow 
the dogs of hell, and who crushes, like the nightmare, the 
struggling intellect and energies of man? ‘Then, wherever 
she shows her front, let her be scathed and withered by the 
lightnings of public indignation ; or, revealed in her native hid- 
eousness, and loaded with universal execrations, let her hie her 
to the Stygean gloom in which she had her origin. 

From this dark and loathsome picture, we turn, with delight, 
to the scenes unfolded in the prospective reign of Christianity. 
As at the advent of her divine founder, the oracles of super- 
stition were struck dumb, and their presiding demons fled in 
dismay from their shrines, so, wherever she appears, the spectres 
of superstition fly before her, and the human intellect rises from 
the dust, in the energy of its expanding powers, and the dignity 
of its immortal nature. 

It cannot, indeed, be denied, that the fragments of super- 
stition have been often incorporated with the elements of the 
Christian system. The history of the church furnishes numer- 
ous and mournful instances of this fact. Yet there has been 
no coherency ,—no vital union of the parts; and the more full 
development and thorough action of the Christian principles 
have soon purged off the baser and inert elements with which 
they have been placed in momentary juxtaposition. ‘Thus, as 
we look back to England in the seventeenth century, what 
wonder, that the stern and gloomy spirit of the times should 
have fostered the monsters that had crawled out of the slime of 
the old superstition, and that ideas of witchcraft, and sorcery, 
and leagues with infernal spirits, should have filled the imagi- 
nation of the English Puritans, and thrown a deeper gloom 
over the solemn twilight of their religious faith? And what 
wonder, that when the profligate reign of Charles the second 
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had deluged the mother country with impiety, infidelity and 
witchcraft, the colonial settlements should have caught the in- 
fection, and the fair escutcheon of New-England piety have 
been marred by the temporary excesses of a delirious fanati- 
cism? As well might we charge upon freedom the excesses 
of the French revolution, as upon Christianity these fragments of 
superstition, which, originating in the corruption of the dark 
ages, and fostered by the stern and gloomy spirit of the times, 
and nurtured into ranker growth by the prevalence of licen- 
tiousness and skepticism, were sheltered for a season in the 
dim twilight of a yet undeveloped and struggling religious 


_ faith, but have fled before that faith, in its more perfect work- 


ings and clearer revelations. 

In the influence of Christianity, we greet the grand agent for 
the liberation of man from the fetters of superstition, and his 
consequent rapid advancement along the path of intellectual 
and moral improvement. ‘To this work it is perfectly adapted. 
It gives to the spiritual powers their proper food, opens to them 
enlarged and elevated spheres of action, and thus renders them 
the crowning glory, as they are the grand characteristic, of hu- 
manity. And while it thus calls forth and perfects the moral 
faculties, it irradiates the whole field of human science, and 
immeasurably enlarges the field of intellectual action. The 
time has been, when the enemies of the church confidently 
looked to the advancement of learning for the overthrow of 
Christianity. Firmly believing it the offspring of ignorance and 
enthusiasm, the prolific parents of all superstition, they fondly 
dreamed, that each accession to the fabric of science would 
withdraw another pillar from the crumbling edifice of religion, 
until, at length, that edifice should totter to its fall, and over- 
whelm in its ruins its abashed and terror-stricken votaries. Stand- 
ing as high-priest at the shrine of nature, they called upon her 
to utter, from the recesses of her temple, the voice that should 
dissipate for ever the fond delusions of the enthusiasts. And 
while the enemies of religion exulted in their anticipated vic- 
tories, its friends sometimes regarded their threats with appre- 
hensions bordering on dismay. ‘They listened, in anxious sus- 
pense, for the voice of the oracle. They awaited, and yet 
feared, the descent of the flood, that should utterly overwhelm, 
or buoy up in triumph, the ark to which they had entrusted 
their richest treasure,—their hopes of immortality. They wait- 
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ed to know if the light of science, blending with the light of 
religion, should be as 


—— “another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon,”— 


or if, while it illuminated the depths of nature, and irradiated the 
horizon of man’s earthly existence, it should quench the lamp of 
celestial hope, and shroud in everlasting gloom the realms of 
immortality. We may judge, then, the dismay with which the 
infidel, and the delight with which the Christian, have each 
watched the developments of science for the last half century. 
The God of the Bible has been confronting his enemies with 
evidence from their own chosen field of argument; and has 
made the theatre of their most signal discomfiture the very field 
in which infidelity had achieved her most disastrous triumphs, 
viz., Germany and France. In these countries, through which 
she had widely diffused her poisoned leaven, science has, with- 
in a short period, accomplished for Christianity what her most 
sanguine adherents had scarcely hoped from the lapse of cen- 
turies. The naturalists of France, with Cuvier at their head, 
have redeemed physical science from the charge of hostility to 
the Mosaic account of the creation and the deluge; while the 
splendid discoveries of Champollion in Egypt have given a 
voice to monuments that were mute for centuries, and called 
forth new attestations to the veracity of Moses, from the pyra- 
mids and sepulchres in the valleys of the Nile. The philolo- 
gians of Germany, though involved in the toils of infidelity, 
yet, by their unwearied industry and profound attainments, have 
shed over the language, character and truths of the Bible a 
light, that shall confound all other infidels, and irradiate the 
path of the church, to the end of time. ‘The fears of the 
friends of the church, and the hopes of its enemies, from the 
advancement of science, have alike been dissipated, and the 
Christian now watches its progress with the assurance, that 
each new conquest she achieves shall twine a new laurel around 
the brow of religion. 

In the blended influence of science and Chiiitnniy, we be- 
hold the prospective improvement and perfection of our race. 
We behold these two linked in harmonious brotherhooc’, and 
conspiring together, to ameliorate the condition and purify the 
character of man. There is, there can be, no discord 
between them. We have seen, that science is friendly to re- 
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ligion. We give to eachits proper relations, by styling religion 
the patroness of science. She opens the widest fields of scien- 
tific research; gives a central object and a strong impulse to 
scientific investigations ; and frees the soul from those prejudices 
and superstitions, which darken and debase the mind, while they 
enslave and corrupt the heart. Wherever Christianity comes, 
she kindles up a light, before which the spectres of superstition 
flee, like the ancient ghosts beneath the earliest glimpse of the 
morning. She exalts and purifies the moral affections; dissi- 
pates the clouds and mists, that obscure the intellect, and in- 
spires the soul with an ardent love of that truth, both in the 
physical and moral world, which may illustrate the perfections 
of Jehovah. ‘Taking her disciple by the hand, she leads him 
forth into that boundless field over which God has spread the 
illuminations of his glory. How strong, then, the claim of 
Christianity upon every lover of intellectual freedom and well- 
wisher to his species! How contemptible, how odious, is infi- 
delity! In league with an infernal superstition, and while 
promising to render her votaries as gods, and to cause them to 
know good and evil, leading them to abjure the truth, and 
while, indeed, they learn evil by bitter experience, blinding 
their eyes to all that is lovely and glorious in the universe,— 
turning them away from the great source of light and knowledge, 
involving them in ignorance and error, and leaving them to 
follow the phantoms of a distempered fancy, until their feet 
stumble upon the dark mountains of death. 
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Articte XI. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Four Gospels, with Notes, chiefly explanatory; designed 
for Teachers in Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as 
an Jd to Family Instruction. By Henry J. Riptey, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature and Interpretation in the New- 
ton Theological Institution. In two volumes. Vol. II. 
Containing Luke and John. Boston. Gould, Kendall 
& Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 270. 1838. 


Tue first volume of these Notes was reviewed in our num- 
ber for June, 1837. We need not repeat what we then said 
respecting the plan and execution. The second volume is 
equally valuable, and it will, we doubt not, be equally suc- 
cessful. A second stereotype edition of the first volume is 
in the press, and the second volume is stereotyped. These 
Notes may be confidently and earnestly recommended, as 
containing judicious illustration, sound views of truth, cor- 
rect principles of interpretation, and the results of long and 
careful study, with the best aids of ancient and modern learn- 
ing; while a delightful unction of piety pervades the whole. 


2. The Stage-Coach. Founded ‘on Fact. Boston. Whipple 
& Damrell. 24mo. pp. 288. 1838. 


The ‘* Temperance Tales,”’ by Lucius M. Sargent, Esq., 
of Boston, are now so well known, that they scarcely need 
our recommendation. Numerous editions and a rapid sale 
are evidences of their popularity. They well deserve the 
favor which they have obtained. They unfold the terrible 
evils of intemperance, in a manner so graphic, so true to 
nature, and often so deeply pathetic, that they irresistibly 
attract the attention and move the heart. The author shows 
admirable skill in narrating incidents and painting character. 
He has a fertile fancy, a rich invention, an easy, graceful 
style, and a mood, which varies readily from amusing wit to 
the most touching pathos. There is, perhaps, a too frequent 
recurrence of pungent satire; but his pen is always under 
the control of pure principles and religious feelings. The 
Tales purport to be founded on facts, which the author has 
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woven into fictitious narratives. Objections are made by some. 
persons to all fictitious writings. Much may be said, on both 
sides of this question. We need not discuss it now. We 
cannot but think, that these Tales have been highly useful. 
They are fictions in nothing but the drapery. They are vivid 
pictures of dreadful scenes, which are occurring every day in 
our country. 

The present volume contains seven Tales, which are repre- 
sented as having been related by the passengers in a stage- 
coach. ‘They are all interesting and impressive. Two of 
them contain sketches of the history of four drunken ministers 
of the gospel. The history of the Minister of Micklefield is 
the most interesting tale in the book, and we are glad to learn, 
that it has been published in a separate form. It is humiliat- 
ing to think, that even ministers of the gospel have sometimes 
been degraded into sots. We fear, that there are some of 
them, who are now in the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquors, and thus injuring themselves, while they furnish to 
the miserable drunkards around them a sanction, to the ene- 
mies of religion a subject of profane taunts, and to the truly 
pious deep shame and grief. We wish, that every minister 
could read these Tales, and lay them to heart. We do not 
object to Mr. Sargent’s bold sketches of clerical sins. He 
rather elevates than injures the clerical order itself, by point- 
ing out the errors and vices of some who belong to it, while 
he takes due care to show, that these persons are exceptions. 
He will permit us to suggest, however, that among the char- 
acters in all his Tales, the rum making or rum selling deacon 
occurs too often to be consistent with truth or with good taste. 
Is it true, that deacons are distinguished as distillers, bar- 
keepers, and retailers of spirituous liquors? If not, is it right 
to single out this class of men so frequently, as if they were 
the chief offenders? 


3. The Union Bible Dictionary. Prepared for the American 
Sunday School Union, and revised by the Committee of Pub- 
lication. Philadelphia. pp. 648. 1837. 


This Dictionary has been prepared with great care. It 
contains a vast amount of information, collected from the best 
sources. It is illustrated by a great number of cuts, represent- 
ing ancient buildings, dresses, armor,tombs, carriages, animals, 
&c., together with several small maps. The doctrinal arti- 
cles are drawn up in a moderate, judicious style, and we have 
observed nothing to which any evangelical Christian could 
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reasonably object. A vein of pious feeling runs through the 
work. It may be recommended to teachers and others, as a 
valuable assistant in understanding the Scriptures. Every 
lover of the Bible must rejoice to see such a work as this 
widely spread. We cannot compute the benefit to Zion, 
which must result from training up the young in the study of 
the word of God, with such advantages as they now enjoy. 
The child has access to sources of information, which, even 
twenty years ago, few ministers of the gospel could command. 
The American Sunday School Union has performed a service, 
for which it deserves the gratitude and support of all the re- 
ligious community. The series of books published by the 
Union form now a large and valuable library, which every 
parent, who can afford the expense, would do well to pur- 
chase, for the benefit of his own children. Many of the 
books are not adapted to children only, but deserve a place 
in every family library. Every Sabbath school ought to have 
aset. The prosperity of a Sabbath school depends greatly 
on the size and quality of its library. Many books are pub-. 
lished by bookseliers, which are well adapted for use in the 
schools; but many others are wholly unfit and pernicious, 
though even these sometimes gain admittance. State Unions 
publish some valuable books, and denominational societies 
very naturally and properly issue some books, in which their 
own views of truth are taught. But all these would be insuf- 
ficient to make a good library, without the books of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. These are generally prepared 
and revised with great care, and they are, as a whole, worthy 
of entire confidence. 

We are glad to see, that the Union has recently made a 
selection of its books, for the use of common schools. One 
hundred and twenty volumes, consisting of biographies, his- 
tories of the manners and customs, rites and ceremonies, of 
various countries and nations, and stories illustrating the 
great principles of social and personal duty, constitute this 
library. The books are bound uniformly, and are placed in 
a convenient book-case, enclosed in a box, for transportation. 
The whole is sold for thirty-three dollars. How could a phi- 
lanthropist spend this sum more usefully, than in presenting a 
set toa common school, or placing it in a factory, or on board 
of a ship? 
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4. A Scripture Text Book; comprising a concise view of the 
Evidences and Design of Divine Revelation, of the leading 
Events and Doctrines of the Bible, and of the consistency and 
harmony of its parts. Designed for the use of schools and 
Bible classes. By a Teacuer. New York. 12mo. pp. 
106. 1837. 






































This book was, we doubt not, written with good intentions, 
but we do not think the plan a very skilful one; and the exe- 
cution shows, that the author is not qualified to prepare a 
book of this kind. He evidently knows very little of the true 
principles of interpretation and of biblical criticism. The 
second sentence contains an assertion, which, without expla- 
nation, will lead the reader into a dangerous error. It says: 
‘*The Hebrews acknowledge only twenty-lwo books as canon- 
ical.”” How, then, a thoughtful reader will ask, does it hap- 
pen, that our English Old Testament contains thirty-nine‘books? 
Have we seventeen books which the Jews had not? Now the 
explanation is, that while the Jews had precisely the same 
books which we have, they, in very early times, so arranged 
them, for the sake of convenience, as to make their number 
correspond with the number of letters in their alphabet, which 
then consisted of twenty-two. This they did, by calling the 
twelve minor prophets one book, and by uniting in one, other 
books, which are now separated, like the two books of Kings. 
This is an easy explanation, but the book before us contains 
no hint of it. 

The whole of the brief ‘‘ history of the Bible as a book,”’ 
is very crude. For example, the author says: ‘‘ The Greek 
manuscript of the New Testament was written on parchment, 
orvellum.’’ Was there, then, but one manuscript, and were 
not the Old Testament, too, and other books, written on 
parchment? 

The author cites, p. 50, the expression, ‘‘ let us make man,”’ 
Gen. 1: 26, as an example of ‘‘ a consultation of the Deity,”’ 
and as a proof of the doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine 
is true, but the text quoted has no bearing on it. The use 
of the plural for the singular, in such cases, is common in the 
Hebrew language. 

The author finds types in abundance, where sober critics 
do not find any. On page 65, he says, that Jacob’s ladder 
was atype of Christ, and he gives several fanciful reasons. 
On page 92, he says, that the passage, Psalm 72: 16, ‘‘ there 
shall be a handful of corn onthe top of the mountains,”’ &c., 
represents ‘‘the preaching of the gospel by the twelve 
apostles ’’! 
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Such misinterpretations of the Scriptures are mischievous, 
however well intended. In these days, when the true princi- 
ples of interpretation are so lucidly taught, in books which 
are accessible to all, no man should undertake to write a book 
on the Scriptures, especially for the use of the young, who 
has not made himself acquainted with those principles. 

The author says, p. 35, ‘‘ that only two out of the six hun- 
dred thousand that came out of Egypt, entered the land of 
Canaan.”’ The number of the Jews, at the time they left 
Egypt, is here greatly underrated. It is said, Exodus 12: 37, 
38, that there were ‘‘ about six hundred thousand, that were 
men, beside children. And a mixed multitude went up with 
them.”’ There were, in all, probably, not less than two or 
three millions. 

The author says, p. 35, that the covenant of circumcision 
was ‘‘to Abraham and all true believers the seal of a better 
covenant, or of the righteousness of faith.”” This is a mis- 
take. Circumcision was to Abraham a ‘‘seal of the right- 
eousness of the faith which he had, yet being uncircumcised,” 
Rom. 4: 11; but itwasa sealto noone else. This is evident; 
for circumcision was administered to all male Jews, and to 
slaves whom they bought. It was a token of their political 
character, as belonging to the Jewish nation; but it had no 
reference to their moral state. 


5. Address, delivered before the Ohio Baptist Education Soci- 
ety, at their Annual Meeting, held in Granville, August, 1837. 
By T. R. Cressy, A. M., Pastor of the Baptist Church, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Columbus. pp. 13. 1837. 


Mr. Cressy begins his discourse by saying, that he shall 
take for granted four points: ‘‘ First, that the ministerial 
office is of divine appointment, and the leading instrumentuli- 
ty in promoting vital piety. Second, that eminent godliness 
is the first qualification to a right discharge of its duties. 
Third, that a minister may, under certain circumstances, be 
useful and abundantly blessed, without an extensive educa- 
tion. Fourth, that no minister of the gospel, be his attain- 
ments never so great, can expect success, without the special 
aids of the Holy Spirit. ‘‘ God must give the increase.’’ He 
then proceeds to state and discuss the doctrine, that ‘a 
thorough literary and theological education is exceedingly desira- 
ble, if not absolutely necessary, to constitute an efficient ministry 
of the gospel.” Several weighty arguments are offered, in a 
lucid and impressive style, and in a conciliatory spirit. The 
address contains a large number of facts, respecting the pro- 
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gress of ministerial education among Baptists, for which he 
acknowledges his obligations to an article in our Review, for 
June, 1836. We are glad to see the cause of education so 
often urged on the public attention. When it is done judi- 
ciously, the effect must be beneficial. Our brethren in Ohio 
have made a good beginning at Granville. We hope, that 
they will not fail to press onwards, prudently, but with stead- 
iness and vigor. 


6. A Compendium of Christian Antiquities: beng a brief 
view of the Orders, Rites, Laws and Customs of the Ancient 
Church in the early ages.. By Rev. C. S. Henry, A. M. 
Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 332. 1837. 


We are indebted to a friend for the following notice of this 
book: 


** A judicious mauual on the antiquities of the Christian 
church has long been a desideratum in the English language. 
The present state of critical learning, and the excited curios- 
ity of the reading portion of the community, are both highly 
favorable to him, who would undertake the execution of such 
a work. But the public will make high demands of the writer 
who shall profess to supply this deficiency in our literature. 
He must have a familiar acquaintance with the whole subject, 
and with the results to which the numerous investigations of 
recent continental critics have led; he must exercise a thor- 
ough-going criticism, distinguishing between idle conjecture 
and historical proof; he must be able to survey all the labors 
of his predecessors; to form a right estimate and make a 
proper use of each, and to select and arrange his materials, so 
as to leave upon the minds of others the impressions which 
his own has received. 

‘‘If the inquiry be made, how far has Mr. Henry met 
these demands? we shall be compelled to answer, that he has 
failed in the most important respects. As to modern investi- 
gations, the book might have been written nearly as well a 
hundred years ago, as now. The works of Hencke, Planck, 
Ziegler, Minter, Munscher, Neander, Augusti, Rheinwald, 
and other later writers, seem not to have been consulted at 
all. ‘This is much the same as it would be, for a man to 
write on chemistry, without knowing what had been done to 
advance the science for the last fifty years. In fact, the work 
before us is, as to matter, a mere abridgment of Bingham, and 
as to spirit, it is a mere apology for Episcopacy. The author 
has, no doubt, performed an acceptable service to the denom- 
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ination to which he belongs. Bingham was a learned man; 
and the abridgment of an old standard author, even though 
his errors be all preserved, cannot fail to have considerable 
value. To us, who are, perhaps, a little blinded by puritan- 
ical notions, the selection and apportionment of the topics ap- 
pear to be uninteresting. One of its chief defects, as a critical 
work, is, that it often leaves us in doubt in regard to the time, 
when any practice was introduced or prevailed. This isa 
matter of primary importance. The age was one of rapid 
changes, and what is true of one century ceases to be so in 
another. It is these changes, that we watch with the most 
interest, and we feel disappointed and dissatisfied with the 
vague declaration, that it was the custom of the ancient church. 

‘* We proceed togive some specimens of the author’s manner 
and spirit. He prefixes to his second chapter the following 
title: ‘Of the superior orders of clergy in the primitive 
church.’ Could any one doubt the sect to which the author 
belongs? We object to the perpetual application of the epi- 
thet, primitive, to the church in the age of the Christian Fa- 
thers. The incautious reader is led to suppose a usage to be 
apostolical, which, perhaps, did not exist till the third or 
fourth century. Epiphanius, speaking of the distinction be- 
tween a bishop and presbyter in his age, is said, p. 29, to 
‘refer to the universal practice of the primitive church.’ 
Mr. Henry does not hesitate to show his colors. On page 44, 
he remarks; ‘ In this large sense, as signifying ministers of 
the word and sacraments of Christ, bishops were sometimes 
called presbyters in the New Testament; while presbyters, 
from having some care and oversight in the church, were 
called bishops.’—‘ Admitting the general opinion, that pres- 
byters were of apostolic institution,’ &c., implying, that it was a 
general opinion, that presbyters were a distinct order. The 
majority of critics maintain the contrary. For the historical 
evidence against such a distinction of bishop and presbyter, 
in the apostolic age, see Gieseler’s elaborate note, in his 
Church History, vol. 1, p. 56, note 1. 

‘* That infant baptism should be made out by Mr. Henry 
(p. 118), to be a practice of the primitive, apostolical church, 
is a matter of course, and, therefore, we pass it by without 
further notice. One thing, however, connected with the 
general subject, we must observe, viz., that along and warmly 
contested point is finally settled: ‘There is no question, but 
either of the ways of baptizing,—by total immersion of the 
body, or by sprinkling,—fully answer [answers] the end of 
the ordinance.’—p. 128. Here the logic and the grammar 
are equally admirable. 
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‘*On the origin and early use of liturgies, it is said, p. 
140; ‘ The practice of setting forth a liturgy for the ordinary 
service of the church came in upon the cessation of the ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit."—‘ Enough of these re- 
main, to show the practice of the church in using set liturgies 
in the earliest times.’ He represents, p. 275, ‘Lent as an 
apostolical institution.’ Every thing in primitive times bears 
a striking resemblance to the Established Church of England! 

‘*Upon the whole, we rejoice in the appearance of this 
work. We are glad, that in one denomination of Christians 
in our country, there is manifested a symptom of a reviving 
interest in the antiquities of the church. Besides, there is 
much, very much, interesting matter and undoubted truth 
contained in the volume. We do not, indeed, believe, that 
the Christian public will adopt this as their text-book on eccle- 
siastical antiquities; but they, nevertheless, derive direct 
benefit from it, and some one will, undoubtedly, be roused to 
prepare a work on the subject, more adequate to the wants of 
the present age.” 


7. Valedictory Address, delivered Dec. 6, 1837, at the close of 
the seventh collegiate year of the University of the State of 
Alabama. By Atva Woops, D. D. Tuscaloosa. 8vo. 


pp. 92. 1837. 


This Address discusses two topics. The one is, ‘‘ the im- 
portance of preserving the English language in its purity,” 
and the other is, ‘‘the importance of preserving purity of 
morals, as well as of language.’’ Both topics are treated 
with the plain good sense and mild benevolence of spirit 
which characterize the author; and they are illustrated by a 
great variety of apposite facts and judicious quotations. The 
author, at the close, takes a dignified and affectionate farewell 
of the University, its guardians and pupils. He has presided 
over the institution seven years, and it has enjoyed a large 
degree of prosperity under his care, though he has been per- 
secuted and thwarted by a bigoted sectarian spirit. ‘The 
trustees have expressed their strong approbation of the con- 
duct of the President, and their regret at his resignation. 
They say : ‘‘ It would have been gratifying to the trustees, 
if circumstances had made it consistent with your sense of 
duty to remain in the office which you lately held. But whilst 
they lament the loss of your talents, capacity and service to 
the institution of which they have charge, they rejoice in the 
reflection, that they can, with undoubted truth, bear testimony 
to the distinguished ability, untiring fidelity and unremitted 
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zeal, with which you have discharged the arduous and respon- 
sible duties of your station.’”” The Appendix contains other 
testimonials of the same kind, which are alike honorable to 
Dr. Woods, and fitted to gratify his feelings. 


8. The Lamitations of Human Responsibility, By Francis 
Warytanp, D. D. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
18mo. pp. 188. 1838. 


We received this book too late for an extended notice; but 
this is not necessary, for the book itself will, we hope, be 
perused by most of our readers. It is full of seasonable 
words, fitly spoken. ‘The great principles of moral responsi- 
bility are here analyzed, with philosophical skill, and applied, 
with calm good sense and a benevolent religious spirit, to 
many of the agitating questions of our times. If these princi- 
ples were thoroughly understood, and suffered to regulate the 
conduct of men, they would operate, on the troubled elements 
of society, like the Saviour’s voice on the stormy billows of 
Genesaret. 

The book is divided into nine sections; entitled, The Nature 
of the Subject,—Individual Responsibility,—Persecution on 
account of Religious Opinions.—Propagation of Truth,— 
Voluntary Associations,—Ecclesiastical Associations,—Of- 
ficial Responsibility, The Slavery Question. 

The fundamental principle, which the author unfolds in this 
book, is this: That men are responsible for nothing but their 
own duty, which duty is to be ascertained from the revealed 
will of God, or from the relations in which he has placed 
them; and that every man’s responsibilities are restricted by 
many limitations, such as the want of power, the rights of 
others, prior and paramount duties, &c. A man, therefore, 
is not responsible for the performance of any action, the ac- 
complishment of any good result, or the removal of any evil, 
unless God, by his word or his providence, has made him per- 
sonally responsible. The author says: 


“To a thoughtful man, deliberating upon a course of action, the 
question, which naturally suggests itself, is this: Am I held responsi- 
ble for the result, which I wish to accomplish? In many cases, this 
question may be decided on the instant. Every man instinctively 
feels, that, in his transactions with his fellow-men, he is responsible 
for entire faithfulness, justice and veracity. He knows, that he will 
be held guilty, if he act unjustly, or speak falsely. In other cases, 
although a particular good be desirable, he may justly doubt, whether 
he be called upon to effect it; and again, although he be called upon 
to effect it, he may properly inquire, to which of the relations that he 
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sustains, this responsibility attaches. Thus, suppose a social evil to 
exist, for example, the sale of lottery tickets. If I have never had 
any thing to do with the system, if [ have never sanctioned it, if I 
have communicated to my fellow-men all the light which I possess 
on the subject, and if God have given me no power to administer a 
remedy for the evil, I am in no manner responsible for the mischief 
which it produces. Or, again; if God have placed in my hands a 
remedy, it-may be a question to which of the relations that I sustain, 
it naturally appertains. It may belong to my character as an elector, 
that is, may attach to my right of suffrage. Or, if I have no vote, it 
may attach to my intellectual character; that is, may spring from 
whatever power I may possess, either by conversation or by writing, 
to influence the public mind. Or, again, this power which I may 
possess over others, is restricted by the rights of others, and I may 
exercise it only in accordance with those rights. I think, that every 
one must feel, that his responsibility for any particular result is limited 
by various restrictions of this kind, and that they all deserve to be 
considered, before he resolves, that any particular act is his appro- 
priate duty.”—pp. 12—14. 


The principle, here stated, is immensely important, and it 
ought to have a constant bearing on the actions of men. It 
is the tendency of our times, the author thinks, to overlook 
it. He says: 


“Tt seems to be frequently taken for granted, that all duties belong 
to all men; that matters of right recognise no distinction either of 
age, or sex, of civil office, or ecclesiastical function; that all men, 
and all women, and all children, are equally responsible for all pos- 
sible things; that there is no peculiar and special duty assigned to a 
magistrate or legislator,a people or a clergyman; but that every 
man, woman and child is responsible for the discharge of every 
possible duty, and that every human being may urge this responsi- 
bility apon every other human being, under penalty of the infinite 
displeasure of the eternal God.”—p. 11. 


Dr. W.., with one of his characteristic strokes of sarcastic 
humor, illustrates the absurdity of this propensity to confound 
the distinctions and limitations of responsibility : 


“ A coachman, who is employed by a merchant, is responsible for 
the discharge of a particular duty, and this responsibility admits the 
right of one party to command, and the duty of the other to obey. 
But yet this responsibility is strictly limited to the particular duty 
prescribed. Because the coachman is responsible for the good 
condition of the merchant’s horses and carriage, it by no means 
follows, that he is responsible for the receipt and disbursement 
of his funds, or the government of his family. Should he attempt 
to generalize his duties, and hold, that, because he was responsible 
for one thing, he was, of course, responsible for every thing ; should 
he undertake to act as clerk, and instructor, and overseer to the 
whole establishment, we might think, in charity, that he was very 
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benevolent, but we should be strongly tempted to think he was, also, 
very impertinent. And, though we might not be able to convince 
him, yet we should very easily convince ourselves, that if merchant 
and clerks, and porter and cook, and parents and children, all inter- 
preted their responsibilities on such principles, so expanded a phi- 
lanthropy would in no manner subserve the purposes either of utility 
or of benevolence.”—pp. 14, 15. 


The application of this principle to many practical ques- 
tions of duty is highly interesting; but we cannot attempt 
any analysis. We assent to the truth of most of the author’s 
positions, though, in some points, we should not take precisely 
the same ground. 

We think, for example, that the objections to giving a 
pledge to pursue a certain course of conduct are too strongly 
stated: 


“The only case, in which a pledge of this kind can be safely given, 
is, Where a man is in danger of a practice, which be knows to be 
wrong, and yet to which he is liable to be strongly tempted. Here 
he uses the moral restraint of a promise, and of the fear of incon- 
sistency, as an antagonist force against the sudden impulses of 


passion. In such cases, it may not only be innocent but salutary.” 
—p. 99, 


Pledges are, no doubt, liable to be abused; but there is one 
argument for a pledge, which the author has not stated. It 
is, the moral force of example. A man may be in no danger 
himself of doing wrong, and may not need a pledge to 
strengthen his own virtue; but his neighbor may need it, and 
may be encouraged to give it, by his example. He may not 
be under an obligation to give his pledge, for the sake of in- 
fluencing his neighbor; but that he might ‘‘safely ”’ do it, 
seems to be clear. 

In the section on ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Associations,’’ the nature 
of a church is examined, and the author states his opinion, 
that a church cannot be represented; that it cannot delegate 
its power, and that consequently it has no right to bind its 
members to any specific course of benevolent action. The 
general principles which are maintained in this section are, 
we believe, true and important; but we should not fix the 
limit of a church’s power within quite so narrow a circle. Is 
not a church represented in a council, for example, for the rec- 
ognition of a church? Dothe members of the council act 
merely as individuals? Ifso, why did the churches act at all 
in appointing them? When the fellowship of the churches is 
tendered to the new church, is it not done on the principle, 
that those churches are present and acting by their delegates? 
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On what basis do our associations rest? Are they not com- 
posed of delegates from the churches, who represent them, 
and who are empowered to act for them, in all business con- 
stitutionally belonging to the associations? In such cases, it 
seems to us, the church may be represented, and may dele- 
gate certain powers. But we fully assent to the main princi- 
ple asserted by the author, that a church cannot send dele- 
gates to a convention, or other body, with a general power to 
legislate for the church, and to pledge it and its members to 
any particular course of measures. We are not aware, that 
any Baptist holds a different opinion. It would have been 
better, we think, to omit certain allusions. 

We agree with Dr. W., that the denomination are not 
responsible, for the success or failure of any enterprises un- 
dertaken by individuals or by churches. We are weary of 
the often repeated outcry, that the denomination will be dis- 
graced, unless some project, very unwise, perhaps, in itself, 
shall be carried through. But there are, nevertheless, réla- 
tions, which connect all the members of a denomination with 
each other. It is presumed, that all the members feel an in- 
terest in each other’s welfare; and if a measure, adapted to 
promote the interests of the whole, is allowed to fail, the 
public do instinctively regard that failure as indicating a want 
of right feeling or of ability in the denomination itself. It 
is the same with nations. Every citizen feels a degree of 
disgrace attaching to himself, if his country is dishonored, 
though he may have had no kind of agency in producing it, 
—nay, though he may have exerted all his power to avert it. 
His conscience may be clear, but his feelings may, neverthe- 
less, be keenly sensitive. ‘The author himselfsays, ‘‘ I have 
felt a ‘ stain like a wound,’ when foreigners have taunted me 
with the fact, that the seat of government of this free people 
is the great slave-market of the country.”-—p. 176. A man 
may mourn for evils, which he has no power to remove, and 
for which, accordingly, he does not feel responsible. The 
Saviour wept over Jerusalem, though he knew, and, indeed, 
because he knew, that her ruin was inevitable. Though we 
may have no direct responsibility, in relation to certain things, 
we are not exempted from feeling a deep concern, which shall 
prompt us to wish and pray for the success of good designs, 
or for the removal! of evils. A more explicit statement, on 
this point, might be useful; because, we suppose, men in gen- 
era! are more prone to evade the responsibility which properly 
belongs to them, than to assume that of others. 

The section on the ‘‘ Slavery Question ”’ will, probably, 
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excite more attention than any other. The author endeavors 
to show, that the inhabitants of the non-slaveholding States 
have no right to interfere with slavery, except by affectionate 
argument and entreaty; and that if slaveholders do not choose 
to hear, the responsibility of the former ceases. He, there- 
fore, disapproves of abolition societies at the north, as tending 
to excite a state of feeling among the slaves, which may con- 
trol the free-will of the slaveholder. He thinks, that it 
would not be right for Congress to abolish slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, unless Virginia and Maryland should abol- 
ish it within those States. He makes a somewhat over-refined 
distinction between having a right to do a thing and its being 
right to do it. We should prefer to make the distinction be- 
tween a legal right and a moral right, or between power and 
right. If it is not right to do a thing, there is no moral right 
to do it, though there may be a legal right or power. On this. 
discussion about slavery, we make no remark. ‘The section 
deserves to be read with attention, both at the north and at 
the south. Its spirit ought not to offend any one. 

The style of the book is clear and simple, and, in a few 
paragraphs, eloquent; but it is not as carefully finished, as 
some of the author’s previous works. The subjunctive 
form, ‘‘If it be,” ‘‘ If he have,’’ &c., often occurs, where the 
indicative form would, we think, be more correct and more 
elegant. We subscribe to Dr. Webster’s doctrine, that the 
subjunctive form should be confined to things future and con- 
tingent. EpirTor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Elements of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Jasper Adams, D. D. 

The Christian Professor addressed, in a series of Counsels and Cautions to 
the Members of Christian Churches. By John Angell James. 

Judah and Israel : or, the Restoration and Conversion of the Jews and Ten 
Tribes. By the Rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. To which are added, 
Essays on the Passover. 

Notes on the books of Joshua and Judges. By George Bush, Professor in 
New York University. 

A Manual of Prayer, for Young Christians. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians. By Rev. Albert Barnes. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic. By William 
H. Prescott. In three volumes. 
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Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities. By Pro- 
fessor Palfrey. Vol. I. 

Outlines of a History of the Court of Rome and of the Temporal Power of 
the Popes. ‘Translated from the French. 

Principles of Interpreting the Prophecies ; briefly illustrated and applied. 
With Notes. By Henry Jones, 

Critical Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Professor Nordheimer, of 
New York. PartI. The whole will be completed in two volumes, of about 
300 pages each. 

The Rev. Mr. Finley, a Methodist Missionary, is preparing a history of the 
W yandott or Huron Indians. 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, - 

The Quarterly Paper of this Society, for January, contains a letter to the 
Managers of the American Bible Society, signed by Leonard Bleecker, William 
Colgate, Williarh Winterton and George Colgate, Baptist members of that 
Board, in which they resign their seats, and state, at much length, their rea- 
sons. ‘I'he first two paragraphs are these : 

‘‘ Having had the pleasure of acting with you as managers of the concerns 
of the American Bible Society, and feeling it to be our duty, in consequence 
of certain measures, which originated in this Board, and have been sanctioned 
by the Society, to resign our places as members of your body, the respect 
which is due to you, and justice to ourselves, require of us a brief exposition 
of the motives by which we are actuated. Weare bound, moreover, to make 
this statement of our motives, in justice to that body of Christians whose in- 
terests we, with others of our brethren, have represented here, and whose ap- 
probation of our conduct, in relation to these measures, has been expressed 
with scarcely a dissenting voice. 

‘* While, therefore, we feel ourselves impelled to speak the trath with 
plainness, it is our earnest prayer to the God of all grace, that the animadver- 
sions which we may make on the proceedings of the Board and of the Society, 
may bear the impress of that charity ‘ which believeth all things and hopeth 
all things.’ ”’ 

They then proceed to review the proceedings which led to the separation, 
and to present various arguments, designed to show the impropriety of those 
proceedings. It is an able document, but it is, in substance, the same as other 
documents which we have already published. Y 





MERCER INSTITUTE, GREEN COUNTY, GEORGIA. 

This institution is to be enlarged, and called the Mercer University. It is 
to be under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Baptist Conven- 
tion of Georgia. ‘The trustees ‘ have laid off a town contiguous to the Insti- 
tution, to be called Penfield, and have sold nearly eighty acre lots, for about 
ten thousand dollars. They have reserved a lot of three acres in a beautiful 
situation, near the centre of the town, for a Female Academy, and expect it to 
be built in the course of the next year. They havesold the lots, restricting the 
owners from selling any intoxicating drinks, or keeping any gambling house, 
under pain of forfeiture. ‘They have applied to the Legislature for an act of 
incorporation, granting them power to confer literary degrees, and design, as 
soon as a sufficient endowment can be obtained, to put the institution into ef- 
fective operation under its elevated title. It has been determined to adopt a 
seven years’ course of study, commencing with Geography, Arithmetic, and 
Grammar, and closing with the highest branches of science and literature 
taught in the best colleges, and to carry the manual Jabor system throughout. 
A Theological Professorship will also be attached to the University.’ The 
Rev. B. M. Sanders is the steward and principal teacher. 
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EDUCATION FOR MISSIONARY LABORS. 


The Rev. Eugenio Kincaid, a missionary of the Baptist Board, in Burmah, 
makes the following important observations, in a letter to’several of the stu- 
dents at the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution : 

**} am glad that a portion of the brethren feel disposed to go abroad and 
raise up churches among the heathen. The last command of Christ, ‘ Preach 
the gospel among all nations,’ is now understood by the churches. A right 
feeling on this subject will keep pace with right views. Let the Bible be 
studied and understood at home, and a proselyting spirit will greatly prevail. 
The apostles, at least most of them, and many of their fellow-laborers, were 
distinguished for this spirit, and to this may be traced the immense amount of 
goud they accomplished in a very few years. We have as great a variety of 
means as they had, but not so great a measure of faith. I am inclined to think 
our difficulty in faith is owing to our deficiency in scriptural knowledge. Faith 
will be strong and vigorous, in proportion as the mind is nourished with pure 
knowledge. You, my dear brethren, feel the importance of ‘ studying,’ that 
you may be workmen that need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth. You are called to a great work—the work of publishing the gospel; 
and whether you labor in America or Asia, may the great Head of the church 
sustain you, and make you good ministers! I have had some little experience 
of preaching among the heathen, the result of which is, that every brother 
coming to this country as a teacher of the Christian religion, should be well 
educated. ‘The heathen are to be taught and enlightened before they receive 
the knowledge of God, and it is no easy thing to teach them. They have 
been nurtured in error; they love the traditions of their fathers; their system of 
religion is suited to all their views of present and future good; and being inter- 
woven with astronomy and metaphysics, they are always ready, when pushed, 
to take shelter behind the most abstruse proposition. Their doctrine is sim- 
ilar to the Pantheism of the ancient philosophers, and bears a striking likeness 
to the mysticism of the papists, as advocated by Madam Guion, and others, 
about the same time. Hence the vow of poverty, celibacy, the cultivation of 
a sour, unsocial spirit, and the seeking to destroy individuality and conscious- 
ness. All devoted Bhoodhists are Mystics, and mysticism is natural to the 
mind. Every contemplative mind, unenlightened by the word of God, easily 
imagines himself a part or an emanation ofthe Deity, and that the great busi- 
ness of life is the destruction of I, or self. This is to be effected by living in 
solitude; by poring over the vacancy of one’s own mind; by breaking loose 
from all the ties and endearments of social life; and by seeking after sucha 
destruction of both body and mind, as to have no will or desire. This is, in 
point of fact, annihilation—the destruction of the individual being. Though 
Pantheism, or mysticism, bears some resemblance to truth, yet it.is essentially 
different. ‘To oppose successfully the errors of the heathen, you must meet 
them with sound argument: they must see, that you are superior to artifice; 
that you are armed with truth that never shuns examination. 

‘¢ The above remarks are made, not to discourage you, but to urge you on 
in the acquisition of knowledge; to show the importance of mental discipline, 
in order to usefulness among the heathen. The more thorough and extensive 
your knowledge, the better. Allow me hereto say, as one who feels deeply 
solicitous, that you should be eminently useful and happy among the heathen, 
do not leave the institution prematurely; take a thorough course; and may God 
bless you, that your faith and love may grow abundantly.”’ 
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QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Cutten Townsenp, in Plainfield, Will co., 
Ill., Oct. 9. 

Joun Hoxroyp, at Providence, R. I., Nov. 
8, aged 55. 

Bengamin Mannina, at Beaufort, S. C., 
Nov. 5. 

MicuHsaeL Freperickr, at Bridgeton, N. J., 
Nov. 15. 

Tuomas J. Kitts, at Philadelphia, Jan. 24, 
aged 49. 

JonatHan Sweet, at Diamond Grove, Mor- 
gan county, [ll., Dec. 19, aged 81. 

Jacos THomas, missionary to Assam, killed 
on the Burampooter river, July 1. 

Joun Lawron, in Pitcher, N. Y., Jan. 30, 
aged 79. 

A.anson ReeEpD, missionary to the Chinese, 
at Singapore, Aug. 29. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Witiiam R, Mannine, at Smithsborough, 
Tioga county, N. Y., May 5, 1837. 

Eowin W. Cressy, at Garland, Me., Nov. 1. 

Rosert Gorpon, at Grafton church, York 
county, Vir., Oct. 29. 

Ricuarp V. Assury, at Wil!liams’s Creek 
meeting-house, in Warren county, Geo., 
Oct. 27. 

BensaMin THornton, Jr., in Ruckersville, 
Elbert county, Geo., Oct. 13, 

Frevertc Ketcuum, at Saybfook, Conn., 
Oct. 3l. 

CuHarvies H. UnperuHiLt, at Peekshill, N. 
Y., Nov. 9. 

Miner G. Cuark, in Suffield, Conn., Nov. 15. 

Enocu Hutcuinson, in Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 26. 

Joun Hicsee, at Granville, Mass. 

—" AtwaTER, in Danbury, Conn., Nov. 
5. 

R. D. Porrs, at Washington, Arkansas, 
Oct. 8 

Samuev Baker, at Upper Alton, IIl., Dec. 3. 

Syitvester Davis, at Le Ray, Jefferson 
county, N. Y., June 31. 

Witiram Brown, at Richfield, Otsego co., 
N. Y., Nov. 1. 

Joszen 8S. WattHALi, at Columbus, Miss., 
Oct. 16. 

Asner W. Pooter, at Clinton church, Lou- 
isiana, Oct. 30. 

Isaac N. Botton, in Wilkes county, Geo., 
Jan. 10 

Exisan Lumpkin, at Rome, Geo., Jan. 9. 

Joun F, Ferty, at Dividing Creek, N. J., 
Dec. 16. 

Davip CampeBe.t, at Mecca, Trumbull co., 
Ohio, Dec. 13. 

Oxtver T. HamMonp, at Milford, Conn., 
Dec, —. 

JaMes Spencer, in Hamburg, Sussex co., 
N. 5, San. Ft. 

Tuomas Davis, in New-York city, Jan. 10. 

Dantet Marrison, in Meredith, N. H., 
Dec. 14. 





Samuet C, Pratt, in Nashua, N.H., Jan. 23. | In Barnstable, Mass., Jan. 3. 


Franxiin Wooparp, in Carlton, Orleans 
county, New-York, Oct. 29. 

Witiam Trrtye, in Ray, Macomb county, 
Mich., Nov. 2. 

Lyman Wricurt, at Westford, Otsego co., 
N. Y., Jan. 10 

James Deany, at Broadalbin, N.Y., Jan. 15, 

Avery P, Marner, at Farmington, Mich., 
Dec. 13. 

Atmyron Brown, at Norwalk, Huron co., 
Ohio, Jan. 31. 

ALanson Fisu, at Chelsea, Mass., Feb. 8. 

Samvuev Harais, at Richmond, Vir., Feb. 11. 

Joun C. Dyer,at Vincent Town, N. J., 
Nov. 24. 

WixuraM H. Taytor, at Sturbridge, Mass. 
Dec. 25. 

Wiuram L. Dennis, at Barnstable, Mass. 
Jan. 3. 

James SmitHeEr, at Fall River, Mass., Jan. 
25. 


Ransom O. Sawyer, at Stamford, Vt., Feb. 
13 


WiuiaM Ruppy, at Philadelphia, Feb. 16. 

Wiuram Ho troyp, at Cincinnatus, N. Y., 
Feb. 7. 

Henry Bromvey, at Mansfield, Conn., Feb. 


Lucius BrapForp, at Sebec Village, Feb, 28. 


CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 


BAPTIST CHURCHES WERE CONSTITUTED 


In Upper Alton, Ill., Oct. 22, of colored mem- 
bers. 

In Shepherdsville, Ken., Oct, 30. 

In Brookville, Jefferson county, Penn., May 
29 


In Waynesborough, Vir., Nov. 19. 

In Orangeburg District, S. C., the Salem 
church, Dec. 30,and the Beaver Creek, 
Jan. 2. 

In Weedsport, N. Y., Dec. 16. 

In Philadelphia, Jan. 1, another Baptist 
church, making the twelfth in that city. 

In Dewittville, N. Y , Oct. 17. 

In Covington, Ohio, Jan. 27. 

In Newburgh, Me., Jan. 31. 

In Bloomington, M’Lean county, Ill., Dec. 30. 


DEDICATIONS. 


BAPTIST MEETING-HOUSES WERE DEDICATED 


In Massillon, Ohio, Dec. 31. 

In Walled Lake, Mich., Dec. 14. 
In Sedgwick, Me., Jan. 17. 

In Akron, Ohio, Oct. 26. 

In New Gloucester, Me., Nov. 28. 
In Beverly, Mass., Nov. 23. 

In Minerville, Penn., Nov. 29. 

In Mount Desert, Me., Nov. 2. 
In Camden, Me., Dec. 19. 

In Haverhill, N. H., Dec. 28. 

In Fayette, Me., Jan. 10. 

In Chelsea, Mass., Feb &. 

In Eastport, Me., Jan. 13. 
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